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By CuHar.iton M. Lewis 


Remember, as the flaming car 
Of ruin nearer rolls, 

That of our country’s substance are 
Our bodies and our souls. 


Her dust we are, and to her dust 
Our ashes shall descend: 

Who craves a lineage more august 
Or a diviner end? 


By blessing of her fruitful dews, 
Her suns and winds and rains, 
We have her granite in our thews, 

Her iron in our veins. 


And, sleeping in her sacred earth, 
The ever-living dead 

On the dark miracle of birth 
Their holy influence shed. 
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And, every hour, its crescent power 
The buried past doth prove, 

In seed and bud and fruit and flower, 
In life and thought and love. 


Our heritage of high success 
We hold by blood-bought right— 
A thousand leagues of loveliness, 
And seven-score years of light. 


That light on their stern foreheads shone 


Who, in the dawn’s dim glow, 
Strode silent into Lexington, 
Seven-score years ago. 


The sun rose. To the morning sky 
The fields of France shone fair. 
Together, in the noon-light, lie 
The lion and the bear. 


But darkling in his wildwood home 
Still lurks a wounded boar, 

With hoofs a-quiver and tusks a-foam 
To trample and to gore. 


The hunts-up sounds; the bugle-blast 
Rings challenge; and the chase 

Drives headlong to destroy the last 
Destroyer of our race. 


No lure of blood, no lust for prey 
Impels us to the foray; 

We blaze the way of breaking day, 
And darkness is our quarry. 
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So, in the faith our fathers kept, 
We live, and long to die; 

To sleep forever, as they have slept, 
Under a sunlit sky; 


Close-folded to our mother’s heart 
To find our souls’ release— 

A secret coeternal part 
Of her eternal peace ;— 


Where Hood, Saint Helen’s, and Rainier, 


In vestal raiment, keep 
Inviolate through the varying year 
Their immemorial sleep; 


Or where the meadow-lark, in coy 
But calm profusion, pours 

The liquid fragments of his joy 
On old colonial shores. 
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THE TASK BEFORE THE COUNTRY 
By Mepitt McCormick 


E have gone to war unprepared by the deliberate 
decision of the President and of the majority in Con- 
gress during the last three years. It will be six months after 
the declaration of war before the United States can have any 
important military influence. It will be twelve months 
before that influence can be determining. The American 
people neither approved nor disapproved that unprepared- 
ness, and to that extent they are responsible for it. 

We are unready for the war, and unless there be a pro- 
found change in our national attitude towards problems 
foreign to our actual experience, we shall be unready for the 
political, social, and commercial consequences of the war. 
This is not because we are naturally unalert or unenterpris- 
ing, but because American readiness and American adapta- 
bility are subject to the limitations of ingenuous American 
romanticism. We take to competitive materialism with gay 
vitality. We dig at Panama; we build at Pittsburgh; we 
ignore the actualities of British and German social legisla- 
tion, and still cherish a genuine and sentimental affection for 
the ideals to which our fathers dedicated the republic. 

If, two years ago, Mr. Daniels had proceeded with energy, 
our high-sea fleet might have been twice as large as it was 
when war was declared. If the army arsenals had turned 
out their full product from the despatch of the Sussex note 
until April, we should have 800,000 rifles which we have not. 
However, it is my duty to discuss not the military omissions 
of the last two years, but the other delinquencies which must 
be made good during the two years to come. 

The war has enormously accelerated certain industrial 
tendencies which, before its outbreak, were evident to all those 
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who cared to see. The events, too, of the last few weeks have 
shown that, without any adequately organized search for 
foreign markets, we have become exporters of manufactures 
rather than of food stuffs. During the last decade there has 
been an increase of three hundred and fifty per cent in the 
value of American manufactures sold abroad, in spite of the 
lack of exporting and selling organizations. Great as the 
growth of manufactural exports, astonishing as the produc- 
tion of munitions has been, scarcely less astonishing has been 
our failure to enter the partially emptied markets of Latin 
America and the Far East. In 1916, our aggregate exports 
to Japan and China were more than $100,000,000, an increase 
over 1914 of about twenty-five per cent, all of which went to 
Japan. Consider then that we made no increase in our 
business with China and that our aggregate exports to the 
two Oriental empires were $20,000,000 less than our exports 
to our three colonies—Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines, and $27,000,000 less than our exports to Cuba alone. 
Unfortunately, exact statistics of the falling off of exports 
from Europe to South America are incomplete. In 1916, 
the value of goods shipped from the United States to the 
Latin American countries south of the Isthmus exceeded by 
$55,000,000 the value of corresponding shipments in 1914; 
but all told that increase was not equal to more than one- 
quarter of the amount of the loss of exports from Europe to 
South America, due to the war. 

I have referred to the South American and Asiatic com- 
petitive fields, temporarily opened to us by the war, and to 
the size of our exports to our colonies, as compared with those 
to China and Japan. We have at our doors one of the 
gravest of our foreign problems as well as one of the greatest 
of our commercial opportunities. The political instability 
and the commercial inertia of the little states about the Carib- 
bean are inseparable. Our business with them might be 
multiplied five-fold, if something of the genius which has 
organized American business were diverted to the guidance 
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of our diplomacy and the development of our commerce in 
the Caribbean Basin. In 1916, the aggregate value of our 
shipments to Cuba and Porto Rico was $193,000,000, while 
to the two republics on the Island of Haiti, which lies between 
them, we shipped freights worth only $14,000,000. We did 
a business amounting, in each case, to over fifty-nine dollars 
per capita with Porto Rico and Cuba, while with Santo 
Domingo our total business amounted to a little less than 
eleven dollars per capita, and with Haiti, to a little over three 
dollars per capita. The combined population of Haiti and 
Santo Domingo is very nearly equal to that of both Porto 
Rico and Cuba, while I venture to join my judgment, as a 
casual traveller, to that of experienced “Antilleans,” that 
Haiti is the richest of the three islands. The five republics 
between Mexico and the Isthmus, together with Colombia 
and Venezuela, have never held American public attention 
for long. We may choose between having them forced upon 
our attention and giving them our voluntary consideration. 

The older manufacturing countries in the past have appre- 
ciated the importance of developing latent markets, while 
Americans, very naturally, have been concerned with the 
development of industry to supply the demands of a tre- 
mendous and growing domestic market. The economic 
world will undergo a rapid transformation after the war, 
scarcely less important than the political changes which are 
likely to result from it. When peace comes, our energies 
and our thoughts will be so absorbed in supplying the things 
which are necessary to re-habilitate stricken Europe that, 
unless we now take thought for the after-morrow, we shall 
not be ready to meet the industrial reaction which will follow 
the first year or two of peace. When Europe has satisfied 
its immediate wants, and there is therefore a cessation of 
exports from America to the war-worn countries, we shall be 
hard pressed to re-direct our productive energies. There 
will be great opportunities in Asia—largely closed to us 
by the geographic position and trade organization of Japan; 
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great opportunities in South America, and a field for expan- 
sion in the little states around the Caribbean, the development 
of which must depend upon the growth of our diplomatic and 
commercial sagacity. But altogether they will not suffice to 
absorb the shock, to counterbalance the industrial reaction, 
due to the redress of the economic balance in Europe. 

There will remain then a problem at home. The indus- 
trialization of the country has gone on apace since 1910. 
There are no contemporary statistics which definitely demon- 
strate the tendency of which we have been aware, the 
magnitude and significance of which have escaped general 
attention. But during the last ten years of the nineteenth 
and the first ten years of the twentieth century, the number 
of persons engaged in agriculture increased about thirty- 
three per cent, while the number of persons engaged in man- 
ufacture, mechanics, trade, and transportation increased a 
little over one hundred per cent,—that is, the progression of 
the rate of employment in agriculture was only one-third as 
great as the rate of progression in industry. The number 
of women in the United States at present engaged in gainful 
occupations is estimated at three millions. There will be 
more as the war goes on. 

Not long ago, we were talking of social justice and social 
legislation, but the only striking example of social legislation 
recently enacted by Congress was the so-called Child Labor 
Act. We must take steps soon, in the first months of our 
participation in the great war, to protect women employed 
in industry, not only on their own account, but on account 
of the generations whom they must bear to the republic, to 
guard and to enjoy the fruits of the conflict. We must 
accustom ourselves to the idea that the national government 
must secure opportunity for regular employment to the 
twenty million adults who are engaged in trade, industry, 
and transportation, at the same time protecting their welfare. 
The regular session of Congress ought to supplement the 
pending provision for the survey of food production by 
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providing for an economic and industrial survey. The first 
problem is more immediate, but not more important than the 
second. 

The domestic policies of Gladstone and of Bismarck 
epitomize, in part, the tendencies of modern _ politics,— 
the one towards more democratic government, and the 
other towards the responsibility of the commonwealth for 
the welfare of its citizens. Bismarck laid down the law 
that Germany should charge itself with finding remunera- 
tive employment for every man ready and able to labor. 
Such a programme in the United States implies that a federal 
employment bureau shall be a cardinal branch of the indus- 
trial organization of the country. It implies, too, that public 
works undertaken by the national government shall be com- 
prehensively planned, in order that the labor and capital 
employed in carrying them out shall vary with the demands 
for labor and capital in private industry. It will be eco- 
nomical, and it will be socially effective for the government to 
push its works in periods of industrial depression, and mod- 
erate its efforts at other times. If these proposals be sound, 
they involve a great addition to the present burdens of gov- 
ernment and will add to the military costs of the war large 
outlays of public moneys for the social welfare of great 
masses of people and for productive public works. | 

The present structure of government—whether of the 
nation, the States, or their subdivisions—was not built for 
such responsibilities, nor can the country bear the cost of the 
new activities, unless its government be so reorganized as to 
secure a greater return to the public, in proportion to the 
cost of public administration. During the decade preceding 
our entrance into the war, the cost of the national govern- 
ment had doubled, while the cost of government in the great 
industrial States had increased three-fold. The ratio of taxa- 
tion to the national income was so small and direct taxes 
formed so small a part of the sum of taxation, that there was 
very little interest in public finance, or in the efficiency of 
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public administration. Bureaus multiplied at Washington 
and commissions at the state capitals. There have been no 
budgets, no careful and scientific methods of estimate and 
appropriation. With the growth of direct taxation, there 
has come a sudden and inevitable interest in both; budgets 
have been adopted in some States, while several have created 
efficiency and economy commissions, but only one—Illinois— 
has acted with commendable energy. There, the agitation of 
the last two or three years has resulted in the adoption of 
statesmanlike reforms. Under the leadership of Governor 
Lowden, the legislature has provided for an executive budget, 
to be prepared under the direction of the Governor, and by 
him to be recommended to the successive legislatures. Some 
six score commissions, boards, or bureaus, have been abolished 
or consolidated, and in their place there have been erected 
nine departments, the heads of which are appointed by the 
Governor, like members of the Cabinet in Washington. The 
national government and the governments of forty-seven 
States must follow this road, and quickly; they must adopt 
necessary accounting and fiscal reforms, no less than a 
rational co-ordination of public administration. The Secre- 
tary of War, for example, must be divested of his functions 
as a sort of secretary of public works and minister for the 
colonies. The Treasury Department, once the governmental 
‘“poo-bah,” and once divested of functions which did not prop- 
erly belong to it, has become a “poo-bah” again under the 
present fertile and active Secretary of the Treasury. At 
Washington, there is no budget, no co-ordinated method of 
appropriation, no modern and uniform system of accounting, 
no homogeneous division of departmental responsibilities. 
Our administrative system is no worse than our parlia- 
mentary system. In the year of grace in which we are 
engaged in a struggle with Prussianism, we have finally 
made our legislative practice similar to that of the Prussian 
or the Japanese Diet. The tendency began, perhaps, as far 
back as President McKinley’s time. Under President 
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Roosevelt, the Executive laid down the principle which the 
legislature clothed in the form of law; but now, and for some 
time past, a ministry, responsible not to the popular legisla- 
ture, but to an Executive, dominating and only quadrennially 
responsible, prepares and sends to the legislature not the 
basis, but the form of law. It is hardly fair to speak of 
executive usurpation. It would be juster to approach the 
subject from the point of view of congressional abdication. 
The multitude of committees—many of them idle, some of 
them atrophied—does not make for a sense of close collective 
responsibility. We all of us know of such committees as 
those on Indian depredations, and the disposition of waste 
papers in the executive department. The committees are too 
many; their chairmen, very able though some of them be, are 
chosen solely because of seniority of consecutive service on 
the committees. It seems certain that the Presidential power 
will continue to increase until Congress has the resolution and 
the vision to throw off the bonds of its present committee 
system, and organize under the collective leadership of the 
men who represent the best ability of the parties and their 
concerted opinion. 

While American commercial organization has challenged 
the emulation of the world, of late years American govern- 
mental organization has found no imitators. The native 
political genius which framed our republican institutions, 
which conceived at Philadelphia, in 1789, “the greatest docu- 
ment ever struck off at one time by the hand of man,” has been 
absorbed in the exploitation of a virgin continent, and the 
public services have suffered. The government at Washing- 
ton cannot discharge its great and growing obligations unless 
the governments of the States are organized to function 
with the greatest possible efficiency at the least possible cost. 
Government must do better, but it also must do more. How 
much more cannet be determined by the mere study of 
Thomas Jefferson or Karl Marx. It can only be decided 
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from year to year by the study of facts—here and throughout 
the world. 

The functions of government must multiply with the 
multiplying complexities of modern life. Government must 
do those things which cannot be better done by its citizens. 
That is a tendency which cannot be stayed without imperil- 
ling the civil order. Cavour, maker of modern Italy, once 
: remarked that some men never realize that there is a natural 

law no less applicable to politics than to physics—that forces 
compressed increase in explosive power. On this continent, 
government was devised to protect the citizen from its pos- 
sible oppressions, while the task of this century is to organize 
government for the greatest service to its citizens. ‘The sus- 
picions, the antagonisms, which the original frame of govern- 
ment expressed, and which it actually fostered, must make 
way for service and accomplishment. In no other way will 
the development of our free institutions keep pace with the 
growth of foreign democracies. There are American public 
men who have never studied those alien institutions, which, if 
less republican, give evidence of being more democratic than 
ours. ‘There are more who know that, in social and commer- 
cial, no less than in military, efficiency, Germany has led the 
world. Our task is not easy, but it is definite—to reconcile 
the efficiency of the Bismarckian state with the spirit of the 
i democracy of Abraham Lincoln. 























CONGRESS AND THE WAR 


By CuHartes MERZ 


F the criticism which has been directed at the short- 
comings of Congress since Germany announced a 
policy of unrestricted submarine warfare—the failure to clear 
at once for action, the filibuster that prevented the passage 
of the ship-arming bill, the rules that permitted one man to 
delay a declaration of war, and the resistance that met the 
President’s plan for a conscripted army,—one comment 
stands out individually. It was not one which portrayed 
Congress as a generally incompetent body, with a few mem- 
bers ready to place personal interests above a national duty. 
In many ways it seemed to come much nearer to the centre 
of things. This comment appeared, quite haphazardly, in an 
advertisement published in behalf of universal military train- 
ing. Having summed up the case, the advertisement went 
on to say: “Write or wire your Congressman to-day to vote 
for the Administration army bill and indorse the demand for 
universal military training. Let Congress know where the 
American people stand. . . . N.B. Youcan learn the 
name of your Congressman by telephoning the offices of this 
Association.” 

What this postscript implies is a curious situation. A 
Congress which may not be known to its individual constitu- 
encies, even by name, is expected to respond promptly and 
intelligently to a public opinion which asserts itself only on 
occasions. If its members in some bewilderment fail, they 
are “blunderers” or “petty politicians.” Both of these they 
may indeed be; but the responsibility would seem to lie 
beyond, with the constituencies which gave them power, and, 
having done so, forgot about them. Except for those who 
have had direct dealings with it, Congress has been an 
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enigma, and a rather uninteresting one. Few people knew, 
until the ship-arming bill was beaten by a filibuster, that there 
was such a thing as a cloture rule, or that the Senate was 
without one. Not many people know to-day that the House 
of Representatives enacts practically all of its legislation 
without a roll-call vote; or that the Senate consistently vio- 
lates that section of the Constitution which prohibits it from 
initiating financial legislation; or that neither house, so far 
as general information goes, has any idea of what is contained 
in fully three-quarters of the bills which it passes. The 
methods of Congress are so complex, and its business com- 
monly of such an undramatic order, that the public has never 
been able to keep alive sufficient interest to hold it strictly 
to account. A good part of the exasperation of the past four 
or five months is traceable to just this situation. With much 
of the war legislation still to be planned—and the essentials 
of peace to be sifted,—a sounder understanding of Congress 
seems desirable and necessary. Even the most diligent 
public opinion cannot effectively achieve its ends unless it is 
familiar with the nature and the limitations of the agency 
which it seeks to affect. 

The present attitude of Congress towards the war can be 
better understood from a study made before the pressure of 
public opinion began to be felt. During January, Congress 
was under no compulsion to appease its constituencies by 
assuming an unnaturally belligerent or pacific point of view. 
The German note had not been received. On the contrary, 
the President had asked the belligerents for a statement of 
their terms, and the replies in no way indicated that this 
country was on the verge of being drawn into the conflict. 
Certain Americans, however, were returning from Berlin 
with the conviction that if the attempt at peace failed, Ger- 
many would again resort to unrestricted submarine warfare. 
It was with this possibility in mind that I canvassed Congress 
in the third week of January, submitting to each Senator and 
Representative a set of three questions: 
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1. Would it be the duty of the United States to declare war if Ger- 
many should institute a general policy of sinking armed Allied ships 
with American citizens on board; unarmed Allied ships with American 
citizens on board; or ships sailing under American registry? 

2. If war should eventually be declared, would it be the duty of this 
country to send an army to Europe? 

8. Would a League to Enforce Peace, by armed intervention if neces- 
sary, be a desirable compact for the United States to enter into? 


The results, drawn from the replies received from slightly 
more than half of Congress, were these: 


Not one man in either house believed that it would be the duty of 
Congress to declare war if Germany should begin consistently to sink 
armed Allied ships with Americans on board. 

Only two men in five thought that it would be necessary to make war 
if American lives were lost on unarmed Allied ships. 

On the question of declaring war if American ships were sunk, only 
one answer in three was unqualifiedly yes. 

Assuming a declaration of war, less than ten per cent of the members 
replying believed that an army should be sent to Europe. 

Not more than a fourth of the answers favored the entrance of the 
United States into a League to Enforce Peace. 


Too great faith must not be placed in the accuracy of these 
opinions. The queries themselves were explicit, and pre- 
sumed situations which have subsequently arisen; but a theo- 
retical decision is, of course, not the same as one which has 
the connotation of reality. Nevertheless, the results seem 
general enough and specific enough to warrant one assump- 
tion: at least a good part of Congress was, not long before 
the war came, quite willing to let Germany down with a less 
unequivocal answer than she ultimately received. 

If what has since happened in Congress is followed with 
more than perfunctory attention, this assumption seems 
demonstrably true. The first actual test came on the ques- 
tion of arming American merchant ships. A rather general 
impression has prevailed that in this instance a strong 
majority, with a more or less single-minded view, was pre- 
vented from acting only by the obstructive tactics of a 
small group. This view the sensational character of the fili- 
buster encouraged. As a matter of fact, the majority that 
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supported the measure had by no means a uniform idea of its 
significance. Certain members declared that they were vot- 
ing for it because it provided for the arming of munition 
ships, and others because it did not. Some supported it 
because it was a blanket protection against war, and others 
because it was certain to bring on a war which had too long 
been avoided. The passage of the bill in the House, by a 
vote of 408 to 18, was to a great degree brought about by the 
publicity surrounding the issue, and by the assurance given 
by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs that 
the Administration “did not intend to supply guns and 
gunners to ships that carry munitions.” A better test came 
earlier in the consideration of the same bill, when an amend- 
ment was offered expressly to prohibit the arming of muni- 
tion ships. In support of this amendment, one hundred and 
twenty-five members voted; four weeks before this country 
found it necessary to declare war, practically a third of the 
House was not sufficiently convinced that the cause of the 
Allies was the cause of America to enable them to wink at 
the implications of “armed neutrality.” 

The attitude thus implied has not been generally appreci- 
ated. There has been too great a tendency to believe that 
what hesitancy and anti-Ally sentiment existed in Congress 
was limited to the small groups which filibustered in the 
Senate and voted ineffectually in the House. That the 
opposition sentiment was in fact much more general, was 
shown not only in the ship-arming issue, but in the declara- 
tion of war which came a month later. Only fifty-six mem- 
bers, in both houses, voted against the war resolution, it is 
true; and to what extent the remainder were coerced by an 
unwillingness to stand out against what would obviously be 
a vast majority, it is possible only to guess. But there is 
abundant evidence that those who took the other view, who 
voted for a declaration of war, were voting for a far different 
war from the one the President had outlined. An indica- 
tion of the general understanding of the issue was shown in 
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a speech made by Representative McCulloch: “I believe that 
we should enter this war merely for the purpose of protecting 
our rights, and when we succeed in forcing Germany, if we 
should so succeed, to recognize our rights on the sea and to 
modify her submarine warfare, then we should withdraw and 
have nothing further to do with the controversy.” 

When we have, in other words, succeeded in forcing Ger- 
many to give us what she has already given us in the Sussex 
pledge, we shall, after a possibly heavy sacrifice, return to 
precisely the same situation which we now think it so neces- 
sary to abandon. In such an attitude as this, there is no 
note of a desire for the establishment of a securer interna- 
tional order—the one high motive which can justify all that 
is meant by war. It is made to appear that we are fighting 
a duel of honor, a hollow conflict of retaliation—fighting to 
uphold a few rights upon the sea which will be no safer with- 
out a safer peace. And though the issue had been drama- 
tized by the President, seventy-three of the hundred and one 
members who spoke in the House upon a declaration of war, 
and seventeen of the twenty-four in the Senate, held to the 
narrow view. 

With no clearer understanding than this between Congress 
and the Administration, at the outset of the war, it does not 
seem that Congress will be able to make a contribution fully 
proportionate to its powers. And to this lack of understand- 
ing is added a further obstacle in the system by which 
Congress is ruled. Natural leadership might develop a 
working unanimity in purpose, and a broader appreciation of 
aims. But Congress is under the domination of a committee 
system which suppresses any show of natural leadership. 
The vast number of bills—three thousand, seven hundred 
were introduced during the first week of the present session, 
though Congress had met ostensibly in a crisis—places in 
the hands of every committee far more business than it can 
decently attend to. The result is that, except in the more 
spectacular issues, a general understanding of affairs is 
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lacking. If the routine order were to be interrupted for the 
benefit of a few minor considerations, the success of many 
more would be imperilled. 

With the legislative powers delegated to the committees, 
as it very largely is, some degree of responsibility should 
seemingly go with it. Records of the discussions which led 
a committee to a decision, and of the way in which the differ- 
ent members voted, would, even if too voluminous to attract 
the attention of Congress, be open to anyone who desired to 
explain the history of a failure. No such records, however, 
are kept. In fact, it is directly against the rules of either 
house to reveal what occurs in a committee room. Behind 
this parliamentary screen a dozen men can treat any measure 
irresponsibly—provided it is not one of the few matters 
dramatic enough to have public interest centred upon it. 
Bills that should be enthusiastically enacted into law are 
safely killed in a committee room. Bills that have no just 
reason for consideration may be reported out of committee 
favorably, brought before a busy house, and hastily enacted 
by a body of men with necessarily only a faint understanding 
of what they are voting upon—and anxious that matters shall 
move rapidly enough to insure consideration of bills which 
other committees lave reported. 

Delegated with the power of originally moulding the legis- 
lation which comes before it, and protected in its position by 
freedom from compulsion to explain how it arrived at a 
decision, the committee carries its authority to the floor of 
Congress. A month before the declaration of war, Repre- 
sentative Gardner, of Massachusetts, sought to provide for 
more willing enlistment in the regular army. He offered 
an amendment to the Military Appropriations Bill, providing 
for an enlistment period of one year with the colors and two 
years with the reserve. Whatever the wisdom of this 
proposal, it at least seemed a matter to be properly decided 
by the House, and not by a committee without responsibility 
even to its associates. Nevertheless, when the chairman 
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raised a point of order that the amendment was not “ger- 
mane’ to the bill as drawn by his committee, it was quashed 
without a vote. A point of order also disposed of a provision 
offered by Representative Caldwell for a system of universal 
military training. Many members of the House were in 
favor of such a system. Many would have desired a vote 
forced on the issue. But the previously made decision of a 
score of men prevented any action on the part of the other 
four hundred. Moreover, any attempt to revive the issue 
would simply have been referred again to the same 
committee. 

The results of this system have been sharply revealed in the 
way in which Congress has gone about the handling of its 
various matters of war legislation. So far as it has any 
leaders, they are ex officio the committee chairmen. Yet 
these men are chosen not for any ability in leadership, but 
purely on the basis of long service. They have come into 
responsibility by virtue of the seniority custom which makes 
it possible for a member who has never seen a boat to become 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, simply by 
living long and consistently carrying his home district. 
What this means to successful co-operation is obvious. 
Though it is practically necessary in a time of war that the 
Administration and the leaders in Congress be closely in 
sympathy, it is entirely a piece of good fortune when those 
leaders happen to agree with the Administration programme 
which is submitted to them. The three committees of great- 
est authority at the present time are Foreign Relations, 
Ways and Means, and Military Affairs. The six men who 
head these committees in the two houses are the war leaders 
of Congress. Upon them rests the legislative responsibility 
for a successful diplomatic, financial, and military campaign. 
Yet, far from having the unity among themselves which 
seems necessary to a well-waged war, two of the six were 
opposed even to a declaration of war. To this position they 
were entitled; but not to the responsibility of leadership, now 
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necessarily reluctant, which goes with it. Senator Stone, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, regarded a 
declaration of war as “the greatest national blunder in his- 
tory”; yet, if the Senate is to have any co-operation diplo- 
matically with the Allies, it is Mr. Stone’s duty to make it 
as sympathetic and imaginative as possible. A similar situa- 
tion confronts the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, Representative Kitchin—who, having done his best 
to keep the country from going to war, is now charged with 
the responsibility of guiding through the House all the reve- 
nue legislation in support of it. In army matters the failure 
of the existing committee system has been even more sharply 
disclosed. Mr. Dent, chairman of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, could not fall into line with any plan of 
conscription. Not only did he refuse to assume the respon- 
sibility of supporting the Administration bill, but he intro- 
duced a measure in opposition to it. Disagreeing as heartily 
as possible with the Administration, he was nevertheless—by 
virtue of the seniority practice—its theoretical leader. 

It would sufficiently interfere with the most successful war 
legislation if the leaders in Congress did no more than dis- 
agree with the Administration whose confederates they were; 
it happens, however, that they frequently disagree with each 
other. While the House chairman of Military Affairs was 
vigorously resisting conscription as a danger to democracy, 
the Senate chairman was proposing that solution as the one 
certain method of conserving it. ‘The House chairman of 
Ways and Means voted against a declaration of war because 
nothing in the European conflict “involved a moral or equit- 
able or material interest” of this country; and the Senate 
chairman was of the opinion that we should soon “wire back 
the tidings to the struggling heroes of Belgium and Italy 
and France that the great republic of the West was unitedly 
with them.” Finally, the House chairman of Foreign 
Affairs believed that in going into the war we were taking 
our stand “with the Allies who have been fighting humanity’s 
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battle for two and a half years,” and the Senate chairman 
declared that if he could keep the country from going into 
war he “would gladly lay down his life.” And yet it is 
assumed that these men can co-operate whole-heartedly in 
the success of this country’s greatest venture. A system less 
logically designed for such co-operation could not readily be 
conceived. 

With responsibility not clearly fixed, and a share of the 
leadership falling where there was little spirit for it, the 
reluctance and confusion which existed before the declaration 
of war have had every chance for expansion. ‘The Congress 
which faces a great crisis and opportunity is a body which has 
so long been forced by its own constituents to think in terms 
of a district that it cannot at once manage to think in terms 
of a nation. A people who have been accustomed to weigh 
their representatives by post-office buildings and pensions are 
now going into a world war with a Congress which is con- 
fused in its purposes, unsure whether to represent itself or 
its constituencies, and controlled by a committee system which 
produces not only artificial but actually conflicting leader- 
ship. The result is a pitch of restless expectancy. Wher- 
ever there are four Congressmen together, there are five 
explanations of why we went into the war—and perhaps even 
more opinions as to how we should come out of it. What 
this situation has meant in the past has been demonstrated in 
the criticism which has so generally been given to Con- 
gress since the first of April; what it portends for the future 
is disquieting. 

For, widely apart as the members of Congress may be in 
matters of national policy, there is one more than theoretical 
bond in the conviction that their participation in the war 
must not lapse into a mere approval of submitted legislation. 
The passage of the bond-issue bill and the adoption of the 
Administration’s plan for conscription would seem to indi- 
cate otherwise; but it must be remembered that behind these 
two measures a tolerably solidified public opinion was massed. 
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The bond-issue bill came as the first demand upon the many 
protestations in Congress that once war was declared it was 
the duty of every member to stand behind the President. 
Not many of them, probably, expected that at the very outset 
they would be called upon to stand behind him to the extent 
of seven billion dollars; but the offers of hearty co-operation 
were of their own making, and had been uttered in the light 
of publicity. The question of conscription was a similar 
issue. It was raised by the President in his war message, 
and pressed by him subsequently to the full measure of his 
prestige. The voting public had a clear choice between two 
methods of recruiting, and behind one of them, so far as 
Congress could judge, there was a predominant majority. 
In spite of all these considerations, the volunteer system 
received the support of a good part of Congress. A fourth 
of its members voted for it; others made favorable speeches 
during the first days of the debate, and announced their con- 
version only when it became apparent what the result was to 
be; and a great many who took no part in the discussion on 
the floor voted for conscription after they had done their best 
for the volunteer system in the corridors and the cloak-rooms. 

It must be noted that war matters which come up in the 
future will have a far less general and interested backing 
throughout the country than was given to the bond-issue 
bill and the conscription measure. Members who have felt 
compelled to support the Administration in these two early 
instances will no longer feel the pressure of an impatient 
expectancy on the part of the public. From now on they 
may follow their own inclinations with greater reasonableness 
and less political risk. Nor will the effects of this situation 
be limited to those who have so far formed the opposition. 
Representative Kahn, who supported the declaration of war 
and the bond-issue bill, and led the movement for conscrip- 
tion, believes that Congress must “keep its hands on the 
throttle and determine wisely and judiciously from time 
to time how far the republic shall go in this matter.” And 
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Representative Lenroot, also a supporter of all three Admin- 
istration measures, advises his colleagues that from this point 
on “we must exercise our constitutional duty in determining 
for ourselves what we think, in the interest of America, is 
necessary to be done, and not follow blindly the orders of any 
man, even though he be the President.” 

It seems certain that with decisions to be made in the 
future which will offer a less obvious choice, there will be an 
increasing number of Congressmen who will insist upon more 
authority in the details of the war. So far, a comparatively 
small group has been able to make its influence felt moder- 
ately in decisions in which public opinion had a material share. 
In the future the issues will be less clear, and more likely to 
be hidden by the screen of congressional procedure. The 
way in which the last Congress handled the McLemore reso- 
lution, warning Americans not to take passage on the ships 
of belligerent nations, shows how complex a simple situation 
can be made. By the time the amendments were completed, 
the resolution had become so intricate that few men in the 
Senate knew on which side they were voting. 

The supposition of a simple case will serve to show what 
might happen in the present instance. Suppose, instructed 
by the best military advice, the President came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be advisable to send to France the 
entire army we are raising. If Congress should choose 
to oppose this action, its opposition would not necessarily 
be made in the open. A rider slipped incidentally into 
an indispensable appropriation measure, providing that 
“no part of this appropriation shall be available for the pur- 
poses of transportation by sea,” would accomplish its purpose 
as effectively as an independent answer, given directly to the 
Administration. This particular example, of course, is too 
obviously constructed. It would offer little protection for 
covert action. But it indicates the way in which the methods 
of the congressional machine may be utilized to screen a 
precarious decision. Any opposition to war measures is 
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likely, in the future, to find a means of expression that will 
not be too dangerously public. A clear violation of confi- 
dence placed in the President will not be tolerated by an alert 
public opinion; but the system of procedure in Congress 
seems almost consciously designed to turn clear issues into 
confused ones, and to permit a maximum pressure with a 
minimum responsibility. 

There is less cause for concern, however, in the fact that 
an irresolute Congress may succeed in shaping the war than 
in the likelihood that it will be of little use in shaping the 
peace which follows it. If the sacrifice of American partici- 
pation is to be justified, it must surely be on the ground that 
out of war will come a world made more secure for the devel- 
opment of liberal principles. ‘Towards this end the whole 
strategy of the war should be directed. Every additional 
sacrifice is defensible only if it is in that way contributory. 
If Congress is to be of service proportionate to its authority, 
it must see that the war legislation which passes through its 
hands is intelligently designed to contrive the most genuine 
peace. Yetin just this respect Congress is most apt to prove 
deficient. Not only are the great majority of its members 
without interest in working for such a goal, but they actively 
oppose the one development which seems most promising to 
its achievement: an assumption by this country of its share 
in the responsibility of maintaining the world’s peace. 
There is little in this direction that can be expected of a 
Congress whose debate on the declaration of war showed that 
not more than one man in four conceived of the conflict as 
anything more than a forced reprisal for a set of definite and 
limited injuries. The general attitude was that of Senator 
Harding, who, in voting for war, declared: “It is my delib- 
erate judgment that it is none of our business what type of 
government any nation on this earth may choose to have”— 
though the obvious reason why we are now going to war is 
because Germany has a type of government which is a men- 
ace to peace. Senator Borah, also, insisted that after our 
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limited issues with Germany were settled we return to 
the historic political isolation of our fathers. And yet, 
in the course of his speech on this occasion, Mr. Borah said: 
“The affairs of the world are so closely interwoven, politically 
and economically, that it seemed from the beginning that, in 
all probability, we should not be able wholly to escape the 
disturbing and demoralizing effect of the fearful catastro- 
phe.” That is the issue: the world és so closely interwoven, 
politically and economically, that what hurts one nation, hurts 
all; what preserves the peace here, preserves it everywhere. 

It is this reluctance on the part of Congress to view war 
and peace in their new background that will, unless things 
change, prevent it from sharing to its full opportunity the 
contribution which America hopes to make to the security of 
the world. Vigorous at the outset, this “pro-isolation” senti- 
ment has not fallen off as a fuller realization of the true 
stakes came; if it has changed at all, it has grown stronger. 
The discussion in Congress over the bond-issue bill showed 
it to be more general than it was at the time of the 
declaration of war; for isolation was, in fact, made the 
premise upon which most arguments were based. The great 
danger of the bond issue was not held to be the risk of extend- 
ing credit to possibly insolvent governments—or even the 
chance that the burden might prove too great for this coun- 
try,—but that it was hazardous in marking even a tem- 
porary departure from a policy of political isolation. The 
opinions of Representative Stafford are a fair sample of 
the general apprehension: “The severance of financial ties 
between our government and the European powers can come 
none too quickly at the close of the war, so that our govern- 
ment will be free to follow untrammelled its historic course 
of aloofness from European entanglements.” Such a view, 
predominant in Congress, regularly overlooks the fact that 
the reason why we are now raising an army of half a million 
men is precisely because we have not been able, in a new 
world of interlocking civilization, “to follow untrammelled” 
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a course of political isolation. But to the nature of the new 
order that must succeed the old, Congress is giving no atten- 
tion. It is tied to a policy which has lost its inspiration— 
bewitched by a shibboleth which it has never analyzed. It 
does not distinguish between an alliance involving entangle- 
ments for purely imperialistic expansion, and entanglements 
that consecrate the resources of a nation to the high purpose 
of maintaining international order. And over its reluctance 
and indecision there rules the purposeless autocracy of an 
arbitrarily selected leadership. 

If any better utilization of the authority of Congress is to 
be realized, if its powers are to be put to an end for which 
already they might be working, there would seem one move 
which is both natural and within reach. To furnish a sounder 
appreciation of the war’s opportunities, as well as its burdens, 
to correct the more fundamental separation between Con- 
gress and its constituents, may be impossible of ready achieve- 
ment; but to supply responsible leadership would require 
merely the alteration of an existing practice. 

At present, if only as a matter of tact, the President meets 
more or less regularly with the committee chairmen in the 
interests of Administration legislation. He has no assurance 
that these meetings will result in a sympathetic reception of 
his proposals, or that the support of the committee chair- 
men—if indeed it be support—will be anything other than 
perfunctory. Instead of this dependence upon chance, it 
would seem possible for certain members, well equipped for 
the undertaking, and with an actual interest in the legislation 
that is being planned, to be delegated as Administration 
leaders. The group might vary in make-up as the develop- 
ment of matters under consideration necessitated the calling 
in of different members; but the personnel of the conference 
would be of the President’s choosing. In no other way 
could the necessary cohesion be obtained. The practice 
would not interfere with congressional independence. 
For to insure the effectiveness of the method, the President 
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would be obliged to select members who possessed the confi- 
dence of their associates. At the outset, certain differences 
might arise between the Administration spokesmen and the 
committee chairmen who have long been accustomed to an 
undisputed authority. But such differences could be adver- 
tised, and the safety of the Administration programme 
guaranteed by the public opinion which will readily be 
enlisted so long as the war lasts. As the position of the 
President’s conference became more firmly established, the 
members of Congress would turn to it naturally for leader- 
ship, and tend to bestow upon it a definite responsibility by 
giving it control of the more important committees. 

In this device there is only a limited accomplishment. Its 
adoption would not at once restore to Congress the sense of 
representing the whole nation, or supply it with a full appre- 
ciation of its opportunities. But the arrangement would 
at least result in the creation of an agency with full power to 
initiate and control legislation, and with a definitely adver- 
tised and accepted responsibility. It would bring, in every 
important decision of Congress, a clear presentation of 
Administration purposes, and an equally clear point of attack 
for an intelligent opposition. By it might be healed, to a 
considerable extent, the breach that has grown so disquiet- 
ingly wide between the administrative and the legislative 
branches in our political system. A truer sense of the scope 
and objects of the war might be developed if, with every war 
measure, Congress secured the leadership of authoritative 
spokesmen. Nor would the effects of the practice be limited 
to matters directly of a foreign nature. New, unprecedented 
opportunities would be opened for a responsible and intel- 
ligent consideration of domestic problems. One of the truest 
things that has been said of the war is that we can successfully 
fight Germany only by reconstructing the United States. 
America will emerge from the war a disintegrated nation 
unless it emerges with an invigorated national organization 
and a liberalized national consciousness. 
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IS THERE A FUTURE FOR BELGIUM? 
By Emire CaMMAERTS 


HE question whether there is a future for Belgium may 
seem blasphemous to a patriot, but we cannot ignore it. 
It is at the bottom of all our sufferings, of all our anxieties— 
of all our hopes. The country has been wrecked. The prin- 
ciples of international law which guaranteed its very existence 
have been violated, she has been systematically ransacked by 
the enemy, her people have been subjected for nearly three 
years to an intense propaganda endeavoring to spread dis- 
couragement and division. Granting a complete victory of 
the Allies over the Central Empires, how will Belgium 
emerge from this trial? We believe, of course, that she will 
become nobler and stronger than before. Even if the odds 
were greater against us, we should still believe it. But there 
is a time when we need to examine our faith, when we need 
to feel that it is neither blind nor absurd, but based on sound 
knowledge and on a clear understanding of the country’s 
historical development, when we need to feel that our heart 
and our reason are at one to proclaim our unshakable 
confidence. 

Besides, the future of Belgium does not depend on the 
Belgians alone. It depends also on the powers who are 
going to help us to restore our country and to protect her 
against further aggression. Among those powers, America 
occupies a prominent place. She has, in the most generous 
way, exerted herself to spare the Belgian people the horrors 
of starvation. She will, no doubt, when the hour of reckon- 
ing comes at last, make every effort to protect their interests. 
It is, perhaps, too early to discuss the provisions to be made 
to that effect, and, being neither a statesman nor a diplomat, 
I am not entitled to speak on the subject. But I have had 
the opportunity of talking recently to a great number of 
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Belgians of all classes and professions who have succeeded in 
escaping from the country, and it might be useful to record 
here the conclusions of this impartial inquiry. 

We may reduce the conditions on which Belgium’s life 
depends to three essential ones: national unity, economic 
prosperity, and a secure peace. These conditions are essen- 
tial to every people. But they are doubly essential to the 
Belgian people. The Belgian nationality does not spring, 
like other nationalities, from the geographical outlines of the 
country or from a common race or language. To the north- 
east and southwest, the boundaries are not strictly defined 
and have undergone many changes in the course of history. 
As she stands to-day, Belgium has been reduced, if I may 
say so, to a minimum by the policy of the European powers. 
But there are many towns, both on the eastern and western 
frontier, where Walloon and Flemish are spoken and which 
have been bound, during centuries, to the life of our prov- 
inces. On the other hand, the country is about equally 
divided, by a line running from Ypres to Visé, between 
Flemings and Walloons, the majority of the former speaking 
Flemish and the generality of the latter speaking French. 
That is why so many German scientists fail to understand 
the Belgian nationality. They forget, or intentionally omit, 
to take into account the psychological factor so well 
expressed by Renan as “the will to live together.” The will 
to suffer and—may we add—to enjoy themselves together, 
is deep rooted in the soul of all Belgians, whatever their race 
or their language. It is not the fancy of a moment. It has 
never ceased to assert itself since the Belgian provinces were 
united in the fifteenth century under the sceptre of the 
Dukes of Burgundy. It has acquired the strength of a 
historic tradition, passing from generation to generation, and 
has resisted successfully the foreign rule of Spain, Austria, 
France, and Holland. It is made of a community of char- 
acter, interests, and aspirations, stronger than any geograph- 
ical or racial boundary. I need not dwell upon the point. 
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Every loyal American citizen will understand what I mean. 
The Belgian motto is: “Union makes strength.” This 
union cannot and will not be broken. It is stronger than any 
other possible tie, but it is not the only one we possess. If the 
Belgians were ever divided, Belgium would cease to exist. 

If we consider the economic situation of the country, we 
are confronted with an equal danger. Other countries, like 
America, produce enough food to feed their people. Bel- 
gium produces only one-third of the wheat which she con- 
sumes, so that her life depends entirely on the prosperity of 
her commerce and her industry. Not that agriculture has 
been neglected in Belgium as in other industrial countries; 
there is no region in Europe where the ground yields richer 
crops or is more carefully and thoroughly cultivated. But 
even if, as is nearly the case, the whole country had been 
tended like a kitchen garden, a mere comparison between the 
size of the land (11,873 square miles) and her population 
(about eight millions) would make us realize that such a 
thickly populated country could not be self-sufficient. This 
is all the more important as there is not much prospect of 
increasing considerably her agricultural production. It has 
often been repeated that Belgium could not be entirely ruined 
so long as her soil should remain fertile and her peasant hard- 
working, whatever the enemy might do. This might have 
been true in 1830. It is no longer true now that the popula- 
tion has more than doubled. If the Germans should succeed 
in wrecking Belgium’s industry, they would succeed in 
wrecking Belgium. 

The third point does not need to be emphasized. Peace 
and security are, all over the world, the conditions on which 
not only the prosperity but the very existence of every nation 
depends. But no nation in the world needs peace more than 
Belgium because none is more exposed to war, and because, 
on account of her size and situation, every war upon her ter- 
ritory necessarily brings with it the horrors of a complete or 
nearly complete invasion, since her power of defense is out 
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of all proportion to the offensive power of her neighbors. 
She is so much exposed not only because she does not possess 
a natural frontier but also because, being at the cross-roads 
of Europe, her conqueror acquires, besides enormous addi- 
tional riches, a commanding position on the continent. As 
I have written elsewhere: “Wide open on their western and 
eastern frontiers, without any natural protection, too small 
to oppose an effective resistance to the armies of a powerful 
invader, the Netherlands were indeed an easy prey. Their 
central position gave to their possessor a considerable advan- 
tage over all his rivals; holding them he held the key of the 
high-roads of Europe. If Germany conquered them, she 
could threaten France from the north. If France conquered 
them, she could threaten Germany from the west. In the 
hands of Spain, they became a weapon against England; in 
the hands of Austria, a weapon against France. The mere 
fact of their possession upset the balance of power in Europe, 
and so they passed from hand to hand, during long centuries 
of oppression and agony, until the powers, wearied by this 
eternal strife, decided in 1831-1839 that Belgium’s neutrality 
would become the best guarantee of the peace of Europe.” 
The tragedy which we are witnessing is only the repetition 
of former tragedies. Considering the dangers to which she 
is exposed from within and from without, the mere existence 
of Belgium is a miracle. This miracle has only been made 
possible because, despite her weak body, the country possesses 
an indomitable soul. The Belgians want not merely to 
“live together,” they want to live, with the tenacious and 
obstinate patience which centuries of oppression and war 
have taught them. Their nation is like one of those delicate 
children who have been many times condemned by the doctors 
and who pull through the most severe illnesses by sheer 
force of nerves. And the wonder is that whenever, in the 
course of history, Belgium enjoyed a few decades of liberty, 
as in the Middle Ages, in the fifteenth, at the end of the six- 
teenth, and during the last century, she succeeded in recuper- 
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ating rapidly and in rising, economically and intellectually, 
to the first rank among European countries. 

This is certainly a comforting idea at the present time; 
but instead of lulling us into a false sentiment of security, 
it ought to stimulate us in trying to solve the great problem 
with which we are confronted: To what extent have the three 
conditions of Belgian life been endangered in this war? 
What are the means by which what has been once more 
destroyed may again be re-built? The Germans have suc- 
ceeded in breaking two of the mainstays of Belgian life, but, 
in spite of all their efforts, they have lamentably failed in 
their attempts to break the third—the national unity. They 
have destroyed peace and security, they have, to a great 
extent, exhausted every source of prosperity, but they have 
not and they will not break the people’s spirit and divide them 
against themselves. 

We must not forget that, since the beginning of the 
occupation, German propaganda has monopolized all infor- 
mation. As every paper ceased to appear rather than to 
submit to enemy censorship and as it became soon impossible 
for the mass of the people to procure a French or an English 
paper, they were obliged to search for news in the German 
papers or in the Dutch pro-German press, or in the few 
papers published in Belgium by the German authorities, or 
simply to read the official posters—all of which are closely 
controlled and directed by the German Press Bureau. 

Through these various channels, the invader contrived to 
poison the minds of the Belgians and to stir up dissensions 
amongst them. He first tried to create discontent against 
King Albert and his government. On the day after the fall 
of Antwerp, one could read, on the walls of the remotest 
village of the Ardennes, that King Albert had fled to Eng- 
land; and it was suggested, in several articles, that the King 
was sold to the Allies and would have been only too pleased 
to sign a separate peace if he had not been afraid of doing so. 
These manoeuvres having only provoked laughter, it was 
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suggested that the Belgian government, by leaving the coun- 
try, had shirked its responsibilities; at the same time, strong 
criticisms were directed against the Belgian refugees in 
Holland, England, and France, who were represented as 
living in the lap of luxury, while their brothers were suffering 
at home. The discontent created lasted for only a few 
months and disappeared as soon as the Belgians who had 
remained in Belgium realized the true situation and received 
proofs of the patriotism and the solidarity of their exiled 
compatriots. 

But the great campaign of the German propagandists 
which was prosecuted with undoubted skill and energy for 
more than a year, and for which money was spent unsparingly, 
was the Flemish campaign, whose climax was the foundation 
at Ghent, last November, of what is known in Belgium as 
von Bissing’s University. If any further proof is needed 
of the unshakable strength of the Belgian nation, the com- 
plete failure of this clever intrigue would suffice to convince 
the most skeptical. When Governor von Bissing told the 
Flemings that he was going to realize their dream and create 
a Flemish University at Ghent, he was only asked to mind 
his own business. In an address sent to him in May, 1916, 
all the most prominent leaders of the Flemish movement 
remaining in Belgium refused emphatically the gifts of their 
enemy: “How would history judge us Flemings if, at a 
moment when our soldiers are still fighting against your 
soldiers in the trenches, we were willing to accept from the 
hand of the conqueror any benefit whatever? . . . We 
belong to a people who in the past have always wished to 
manage their own affairs for themselves in their own land.” 
Louis Franck, the Deputy for Antwerp, had already warned 
the Governor that “there does not exist in this matter, any 
difference between Walloons and Flemings: our disasters 
have but confirmed the whole people’s unshakable unity.” 
Such is the keynote of the answer given by the Belgians to 
every attempt made to undermine their loyalty. It has 
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found an echo even in the German prison camps where, when 
the Flemings were offered certain privileges, they sent the 
following declaration to the commander of the camp: “Every 
Fleming is above all a Belgian. We can bear the burden of 
our captivity as well as the Walloons and we will do so with 
them. We refuse absolutely to accept any kind of favor 
from the Germans.” 

The fact that two or three hundred cranks and traitors 
have been bribed by the Germans to support their policy only 
helps us to realize the better its pitiable and almost pathetic 
failure. There are sixty professors at Ghent, but they have 
only fifty pupils to share among them. There are two hun- 
dred unknown and obscure “leaders” in the so-called ‘“Coun- 
cil of Flanders” who recently sent a delegation to the German 
Chancellor, but they have no one but themselves to lead—to 
destruction. At the time of writing, I hear that all our 
provincial councillors and other officials have sent in their 
resignations rather than accept the administrative separation 
of Flanders from the rest of Belgium. 

No, there is nothing to fear on that side. The Belgian 
national unity has been strengthened rather than weakened 
by the war, and as soon as the country is delivered we shall 
see the refugees go back and the whole nation, Flemings 
and Walloons alike, work with one will and all their might 
to re-build their wrecked homes. 

For at least ten years after the conclusion of the war, the 
whole strength of the nation will be entirely absorbed in the 
restoration of her industrial and commercial activity. Agri- 
culture has, of course, suffered. Six months ago the Ger- 
mans had already requisitioned sixty per cent of the cattle. 
The proportion must be much larger now, and the shortage 
will be felt especially in regions like that of the Yser, whose 
chief products were milk, butter, and cheese. The Germans 
have also taken away our best Flemish stallions and mares, 
but these may be brought back; and a very small part of the 
German cattle would suffice to replenish our stables. With 
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the exception of the inundated regions, the soil will remain 
as fertile after the war as it was before, and the hard-working 
Belgian peasant will soon succeed in setting his house in 
order. 

The same optimism cannot, unhappily, be entertained as 
far as industry and commerce are concerned. When I asked 
an employer of the Hainaut province, who succeeded in 
crossing the frontier recently, what the Belgian chiefs of 
industry thought concerning the future, he answered: “We 
are under no delusion. We have seen how the enemy has 
emptied northern France of all her raw material, plants, 
and machines. ‘Train after train has passed through 
Charleroi loaded with the spoils of the districts of Lille and 
Lens. Formerly the German officers, when they called on 
us for their requisitions, made some show of excuse. Now 
they boast that they will leave nothing in Belgium if they are 
obliged to retreat. The last officer who called on me passed 
his hand over his short-cropped hair with a significant grin— 
‘Rasiert.’ ‘Twenty factories in our district are already as 
empty as eggshells. All the best of my machines have been 
marked to be taken away. One of my friends, the director 
of the artificial silk works at Obourg, told me that, while he 
was absent, the director of a rival German firm forced his 
way into his factory, took sketches and notes, and announced 
that the whole plant with the stuff would shortly be trans- 
ported to Germany. They are not satisfied with taking our 
machines and our workers. They want also to steal our 
trade secrets. There is nothing left for us to do but to pre- 
pare for the day when the enemy will be compelled to leave 
the country. But he will leave a desert behind him. He 
will blow up the shafts of the mines and destroy everything 
which he is not able to carry away.” 

This report has been confirmed by many others, and it 
seems evident, considering the necessarily slow progress of 
the Allied armies in the West, that nothing short of a miracle 
can now save Belgian industry. But I should be very sorry 
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if I gave the impression that our people are in the least dis- 
couraged. On the contrary, they are all eager to prepare 
for the future and do not waste time in vainly regretting the 
unavoidable. The situation by which they will be confronted 
after the war, even in the event of a complete victory, will be 
most critical. Most ofthe employers, in order to give some 
work to their men, have spent all their capital and incurred 
liabilities. If they do not receive help from outside, they 
will be unable to meet the competition of English and French 
industries, for, in spite of her losses in the North, France has 
re-equipped herself during the war, and will only have to 
convert her war industry into peace industry. We do not 
possess such reserves in Belgium. Everything will have to 
be re-built. In the meantime, some markets will be lost to 
our products. 

But the chiefs of Belgian industry rely implicitly on the 
help of the Allies and chiefly on that of American capital. 
They also trust that, when peace conditions are discussed, 
some provision will be made, if not to compensate them for 
their losses—which might be impossible—at least to help 
them in starting work at once, whether by commandeering, 
for a certain time, the equipment of similar German indus- 
tries, until new plants can be erected, or by bringing back the 
machines which have been taken away. 

The question of labor may also be fraught with danger. 
Already 150,000 of our best workmen have been taken from 
Belgium, during the autumn slave-raids, and, in spite of the 
promise made to Rome several months ago, only a few hun- 
dreds of sick and dying men have been brought back. It 
seems evident that, when they are obliged to retreat, the 
Germans will take the men along with the machines. If 
these men are only to spend a short time in Germany and if 
they are not too badly treated, they will be able to start work 
as soon as released from captivity. But if they are subjected 
during a prolonged period, to the same régime of starvation 
as our deportees, it might be a death-blow to the strength of 
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our working classes. From the reports which we have 
received from men who have escaped from several German 
camps and “Kommandos,” it seems evident that the majority 
of the deportees will come back broken men. We need not, 
however, dwell on these dreadful contingencies. Let us 
stake our all on the hope that the re-conquest of Belgium will 
soon bring about the collapse of German imperialism. 

It is perhaps too early to say anything definite about the 
future commercial relations of Belgium, but some provisions 
might already be made in order to give an outlet to the indus- 
trial production of the country. Foreseeing the shortage of 
shipping, which is bound to a certain extent to paralyze Euro- 
pean commerce after the war, the Belgian government has 
already taken definite steps for the formation of a “Lloyd 
Belge” in order to provide the country with a certain number 
of ships. ‘These may become, in due time, the nucleus of a 
merchant fleet. Until now, Belgian trade has been carried 
on almost entirely under a foreign flag. Now that the name 
of Belgium is more widely known and that her people are 
honored all over the world, the development of her maritime 
activity, which was already strongly advocated before the 
war, seems perfectly justified and legitimate. This will 
greatly facilitate the relations of the mother country with her 
African colony, the prosperity of which has not, by the way, 
been in the least endangered by the war. 

On the other hand, the future of Antwerp remains one of 
the most difficult problems to solve. The trade of this great 
port was becoming more and more monopolized by the 
Germans. By its geographical situation—which is in the 
power of no treaty to alter—it is, with Rotterdam, the natural 
outlet of the Rhine country. If, in accordance with recent 
negotiations, Belgium enters the economic league of the 
Allies and protects herself against German imports and Ger- 
man transit, Antwerp is bound to lose a great deal of its 
former prosperity, while Rotterdam and Amsterdam will 
reap the benefit of the change. Here again, it will be for the 
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Allies to see that these losses are duly compensated by other 
advantages. Of course, if, as has been proposed, the 
Rhenish provinces were converted into a neutral zone 
excluded from the “Zollverein,” the problem would be 
brought nearer to a satisfactory solution. 

President Wilson, in his great speech delivered on the eve 
of America’s entrance into the war, made a distinction 
between the German people and the German government. 
He emphatically declared that he had no quarrel with the 
people, throwing the responsibility of the conflict entirely on 
the Kaiser and the military caste which surrounds him. I 
suppose that a great many of my readers share these views 
and believe that, in order to crush the German peril, it will 
be enough to crush the German government. The same 
point of view has been taken again and again by M. Emile 
Vandervelde, chairman of the International Socialist Bureau 
and, since the beginning of the war, member of the Belgian 
government. It is only too natural that every sincere demo- 
crat should endeavor to resist the spirit of revenge and warn 
his compatriots against the dangerous contagion of German 
imperialism. Besides, we want to remain true to our ideals 
and to avoid annexations which would constitute an infringe- 
ment of the principle of nationality. The fact that the 
Germans have violated our frontiers is no reason why we 
should violate theirs and prolong indefinitely the struggle 
by creating some new irredentism. 'To throw the whole 
responsibility of the struggle upon the German government 
is, no doubt, the best way out of the difficulty. A reform 
in the German constitution may become a sufficient guarantee 
against the repetition of the crime committed in August, 
1914, and the status quo ante might be restored, after the 
necessary economic compensations for the damage done in 
the invaded territories have been obtained. 

It is very difficult to ascertain exactly the main currents of 
public opinion in occupied Belgium, but, as far as I am able 
to judge from conversations which I have had with people 
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belonging to different classes and different political parties, 
this distinction between the German people and the German 
government is never made over there. The Belgians feel 
that they have been betrayed not by one man, not even by one 
caste, but by a whole people. All the ties, which were so 
strong between the two countries, have been severed, not so 
much by the military invasion as by the subsequent attitude 
of all those in whom they had put their trust. When the 
Chancellor, on the day after the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality, admitted the wrong done, not a word of protest was 
uttered on the thronged benches of the Reichstag. When 
Cardinal Mercier and the Belgian bishops addressed a collec- 
tive letter to the German clergy about the atrocities, asking 
that an impartial inquiry be made in Belgium under neutral 
control, their appeal was ignored. The same silence met 
the protest addressed by the chief of the Belgian free- 
masonry to the various German lodges. The betrayal of the 
Social Democrats has been, perhaps, the worst because 
the least expected. The attitude of Liebknecht and of a 
handful of his followers has been strongly condemned by the 
party. Now that the military situation is entirely altered 
and the shortage of food renders the government more and 
more unpopular among the laboring classes, the anti-war 
minority is increasing steadily, but what value can we attach 
to these conversions at the eleventh hour? We cannot forget 
that, after hypocritical protestations of friendship, the Ger- 
man Socialists failed us in the hour of our trial and that, 
throughout the struggle, the Kaiser has found among them 
his most skilful propagandists and his most docile supporters. 
This must not be forgotten to-day when we witness the 
German peace intrigues aimed at separating democratic 
Russia from the block of the Allies. 

I had an opportunity lately to question on the subject a 
deportee who had escaped from a German prison camp. “I 
have done with the German comrades,” he declared. “I have 
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seen them at work in Belgium. Many of those who seized 
us in our homes and dragged us to the slave-trains were 
workers like ourselves. You ought to have seen the pleasure 
they took in their revolting task, the way they pushed and 
kicked us unnecessarily and bullied our wives and children. 
They were worse than their officers, and, at the end of the 
day, they sang ‘Gloria’ as if they had won a great victory. 
There will perhaps still be an ‘Internationale’ after the war, 
but it must be the ‘Internationale’ of the Allies. We will 
not associate with the Bosches, whatever they may choose to 
call themselves, for many generations to come.” This per- 
sonal element must be taken into account. There is scarcely 
any Belgian who has not some special grievance against a 
German. In the invading army and among the civilians who 
followed in its track, a great number of people could be 
found who had been employed and made welcome in the 
country before the war. The way they used the knowledge 
they had acquired in order to persecute those who had trusted 
them, to requisition their stores and ruin their business, has 
caused more bitterness against the Bosches than any diplo- 
matic and military action. Every German is now looked 
upon as a spy, and the people nearly forget the Kaiser in 
their anger against the whole nation, the whole race. 

In the same historic speech, President Wilson told the 
whole world that the intrigues of von Bernstorff and the plots 
of his lieutenants had done more to enlighten American pub- 
lic opinion than all the speeches of the Allied statesmen. I 
ask my American readers to realize the situation of a country 
which was honeycombed with such people (in Antwerp alone 
there were 25,000 of them) the great majority of whom have 
been the servile tools of their government and the worst ene- 
mies of their hosts. Germany is no longer a nation, in the 
eyes of the Belgians; it is a vast secret society, every member 
of which is ready to sell his soul to the idol of the Fatherland, 
and to use every means at his disposal to reach his goal. The 
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intrigues attributed to the Jesuits and to the freemasons 
are but child’s play beside the subtle workings of the German 
secret service. 

Whether this strange association of cunning and ruthless- 
ness, of hypocrisy and brutality, is inborn in the Germans or 
not, whether it has only developed under certain influences 
and will disappear together with these influences, is not for 
me to decide. My business here is simply to state a fact, and 
this fact is that, at the present time and for many years to 
come, the overwhelming majority of the Belgian people, 
without any distinction of class and party, will entertain a 
deep-rooted distrust of anything or anybody bearing a Ger- 
man name. If you speak to them of a German revolution, 
they answer that a German Republic will be just as danger- 
ous as a German Empire. If you speak to them of the 
salutary effect of a crushing defeat, they answer that the 
Germans will never submit to it and that, on the day after 
the conclusion of the most moderate peace treaty, every nerve 
will be strained to break it. If, at last, you question their 
wisdom, they tell you that you do not know the Bosches as 
they do, not having lived under their rule for three years. 

If the voice of the Belgians is to be heard in the council of 
peace—and when we remember that they are the most inno- 
cent victims of the war, it seems only fair that it should be,— 
they will urge a strong peace and ask for substantial guaran- 
tees. Whatever changes may take place in Germany in the 
meantime, they will not be satisfied with another “scrap of 
paper,” they will not again trust their fate or the fate of their 
children to a German promise even if it bears the signature 
of sixty million Germans. 

Do not imagine that they have become the prey of imperial- 
istic ambitions and that they contemplate the annexation of 
an inch of territory which may rightly claim to belong to 
Germany. Nothing is further from their wishes. Any 
project implying the addition of a few millions of Germans 
to the eight millions which form the Belgian population 
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would be highly unpopular. We have made the proud 
French saying our own, and should answer to the annexa- 
tionists: “On ne fait pas de la Belgique avec de | ’Alle- 
magne.” “Masters in our own country,” says the “Libre 
Belgique” (a forbidden paper published in Belgium), “we do 
not want to infringe on the liberty of others, and do not wish 
in the least to meddle with their affairs. . . . If we 
have fulfilled our duty and saved our honor by resisting 
Germany, it is no reason why we should catch her contagious 
folly.” A few lines below, the writer adds: “This does not 
mean that we should disapprove of some rectifications of 
frontiers, settling the régime of the Scheldt and adding cer- 
tain districts to our eastern provinces, provided these changes 
could be negotiated peacefully and with the consent of the 
majority of the population concerned.” What does this last 
sentence mean? Is it a contradiction in terms and a skilful 
way of suggesting in fact the opportunity of certain aggran- 
dizements while disapproving on principle of any annexa- 
tion? I do not think so. 

When the treaty of Vienna, in 1815, created the “Royaume 
des Pays-Bas,” Prussia obtained the concession that certain 
small districts such as those of Eupen, Malmédy, Saint 
Vith, and Pronsfeld, situated along the eastern frontier of 
the Belgian Provinces (between Aix-la-Chapelle and the 
Moselle), should be detached from them for her own benefit. 
It was also owing to Prussia’s diplomatic pressure that, in 
1839, the Dutch Limbourg and half of the province of Lux- 
embourg, transformed into the Grand-Duchy, were taken 
from independent Belgium. These districts had never 
ceased to belong to Belgium during her past, and their people 
have preserved their sympathy for the country from which 
they have been torn away in order to satisfy German ambi- 
tion. If they were given back to us, it would not be a breach 
of the principle of nationality. It would be the reparation 
for a gross injustice committed in the past in order to weaken 
the Belgian barrier and to leave a passage open towards 
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France. The reader has, no doubt, not forgotten the use 
which Germany made of Luxembourg on the first day of the 
war. 

The Belgians have remained strongly anti-imperialist and 
little inclined, in spite of their admiration for their army, to 
indulge in militarism. But they feel, at the same time, their 
new responsibilities. They know that, as long as the Ger- 
man peril exists, Belgium will be the bulwark of western 
Europe. It is for the military expert to decide what must be 
done to strengthen this defensive barrier. Without wanting 
in the least to hurt the susceptibilities of the Dutch, the Bel- 
gians cannot help seeing that the régime of the Scheldt must 
be modified in order to allow the English to pour troops into 
Antwerp in the eventuality of a new invasion. They are 
convinced that the mere restoration of the status quo ante 
would only strengthen Germany’s resolve to force once more 
the Belgian gate. Some provision must be made to 
strengthen the country’s defense and to insure the prompt 
despatch of reinforcements in order to spare Belgium in the 
future the horrors of a new invasion. 

The reader will perhaps object that such provision is not 
necessary, that this war will kill war, and that the Germans 
will mend their ways. We heartily hope that such changes 
will take place. But, after three centuries of successive 
invasions, the Belgians may be excused if they have become 
somewhat skeptical. They hate war more than any people 
in Europe; they have everything to lose and nothing to gain 
by it. But they have learnt, to their cost, that if the monster 
raises its head again, they must be prepared and equipped to 
fight it. Their sword must be ready to strike in self-defense. 
They hope never to be obliged to use it. But, if a crisis 
should ever stir the world again, or if the cruel memory of 
their present trials should ever torment them, it will be a 
comfort for them to see it, bright and_ stainless, hanging 
against the wall. 
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TUTORING THE PHILIPPINES 
By CuHaries H. Brent 


N the course of a recent discussion of the Philippine 
problem, I was asked by one of our most eminent edu- 

cators of the senior generation, whether any instance in 
history could be cited where one nation had successfully 
tutored another in self-government. My answer took the 
form of a counter-question—Can an instance be adduced 
where the full experiment has been tried, except so far as 
our own nation has done so during the last two decades? 
No reply was made. 

By tutoring in self-government was understood the effort 
of a country to develop to the uttermost the latent capacity 
of a backward dependency, with a view to bringing it to 
nationhood and launching it with all the responsibilities and 
prerogatives of a new unit of government in the world of 
men. I believe that this can be successfully done and that 
the result of our labors in the Philippines testifies to the fact. 

Great Britain, whatever her deficiencies, has been the most 
just friend of weak and backward people that history has 
known. ‘The part she has played in their development and 
protection has been replete with noble elements, especially 
during the last half-century. She has consistently put her 
dependencies and colonies to school, carrying them from the 
kindergarten to the higher grades, but she has always 
stopped short of graduating them into independent state- 
hood. In every instance, her frankly declared objective 
has been not their independence but their continued and, in 
a sense, increased dependence. Her whole viewpoint has 
been imperial: her first concern has been the well-being of 
the empire, and her second, the individual aspirations and 
desires of the dependency. Of course, her statesmen would 
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claim that what was good for the empire was good for the 
dependencies, and that it was more profitable all the way 
round to develop a strong dependency within the empire 
than a weak nation outside of it. That, however, is not to 
the point. Even if it be true that the British Empire came 
into existence through a fit of absent-mindedness, it repre- 
sents, with its famous pax Britannica and its network of 
colonies all over the world, one of the noble monuments of 
history, quite capable of justifying its principles and its main 
methods. But the question at stake is not whether Great 
Britain is a structure of magnificent proportions and benefi- 
cent influence. It is whether she or any other European 
power has ever set as the goal of a dependency ultimate self- 
government and used all her wisdom and resources to 
compass thatend. Iam aware of no such instance. 

The outstanding example of the British government's 
educational and philanthropic ventures among alien peoples 
is its administration, for more than a quarter of a century, 
of Egyptian affairs. It was doubtless for Egypt’s sake 
that the country was occupied, but it was still more for the 
benefit of the empire. An effete and bankrupt nation, under 
Great Britain’s firm discipline and beneficent schooling, 
renewed its youth and credit in a remarkably short period. 
But the moment Egyptian nationalism reared its head, it 
was, to use mild language, discouraged. That is to say, 
the educational terminus ad quem came short of the ideal of 
independence, and the child was kept in the schoolroom. 
The late Lord Cromer, Egypt’s greatest friend and servant. 
a man whom history cannot fail to place high on the roll 
of statesmen and administrators, was of the opinion that 
there was lack of capacity among the Egyptians to come up 
to the requirements of a modern independent state. In 
1905 in reply to my categorical question—Will Egypt ever 
be able to govern herself ’—he gave an unqualified negative. 
Recently Great Britain has found it necessary to denude 
Egypt of even the semblance of independence. 
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Again in India, wherever the results of education have 
taken the form of nationalism, they have met with the same 
imperial frown as they did in Egypt. ‘The largest conces- 
sion granted has been increased local autonomy. Nor, 
according to the prevailing imperial idea, could it be other- 
wise. The whole scheme of empire is to create a web in 
which every part of the fabric is wrought into the whole. 
It was so with the Roman Empire, and it is even more so 
with the British. Hitherto every new thread that could be 
shot by the political shuttle from the centre to the circum- 
ference and back again from the circumference to the centre, 
has been utilized. On the part of Great Britain, there has 
been no attempt to weave separate fabrics of independent 
patterns. Where, within her jurisdiction, local looms have 
been set up, they have been quickly dismantled, except in 
her Anglo-Saxon overseas dominions. 

There are indications that imperialism has not yet crystal- 
lized into an idée five. A change is coming without doubt. 
An eminent Englishman recently made a public statement 
in my hearing to the effect that Great Britain was fast learn- 
ing to speak in subdued tones regarding her own relation to 
other units of empire; that she would eventually move down 
from supremacy to primacy; that every unit would have 
equal voice and vote in matters imperial; that in the empire 
of the future the champion of the rights of small nations 
would not deny full self-government to competent 
dependencies demanding it. 

In the light of history, I do not think it extravagant to 
claim that Great Britain has proved, within the boundaries 
of her empire, that dependencies can be advantageously put 
to school, and that they do not offer much more rebellion 
in the case of compulsory education than does the average 
pupil in our public school system. Without discussing the 
merits of her policy, it is equally clear that Great Britain 
has never encouraged among her possessions a university 
course in self-government. Her history and her genius have 
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forbidden it. Much more have Spain and Germany and 
Holland and France feared the logical consequences in their 
colonies of complete education, and, accordingly, they have 
shied away from it. 

It is quite different in the case of the United States of 
America. When it comes to the question of our administra- 
tion of the governmental affairs of alien peoples outside of 
our traditional territory, but one of two courses is possible 
without radical change in the Constitution—either the incor- 
poration into our federal system of the people concerned, 
with their consent and approval, or else the adoption of such 
a method of schooling as will make for their self-govern- 
ment and nationhood. Our policy being determined for us 
beforehand, when Cuba, the Philippines, and other insular 
possessions became our responsibility, there was no room for 
hesitation. If it has been Great Britain’s vocation to dove- 
tail the most diverse peoples into her empire, it has been 
reserved for America to blaze a new trail, and, where admis- 
sion into our voluntary empire is not possible or expedient, 
to train dependencies for a place among independent 
nations. Great Britain has proved that lower education in 
self-government is effective. We are experimenting, not 
unsuccessfully, in the higher. 

The stubborn refusal of some of our fellow citizens to 
recognize concrete facts because they disturb their cherished 
theory that one nation cannot successfully tutor another in 
self-government, or, that a poor indigenous government is 
always preferable to a good alien one, is pathetic where it 
is not puerile, and amusing where it is not exasperating. 
Their attitude is similar to that of a certain German scientist. 
He went to Australia to study the aborigines. His method 
was accurately scientific, and true to approved theory. He 
measured innumerable brain pans; he contemplated skulls 
with an earnestness far surpassing that of Hamlet over the 
skull of poor Yorick; there was no cranial eccentricity over- 
looked. So when he had completed his laborious study, he 
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tabulated his findings with a certainty that would have been 
wholly admirable had it not been wholly wrong. His verdict 
was that the Australian aborigines were incapable of civiliza- 
tion and education. It was suggested to him that it might 
be wise to visit the native schools and see just what these 
people were capable of intellectually and industrially. He 
refused. It would be useless, he said, for did not his 
anthropometrical researches prove that they were without 
hope of development? Then he went home and wrote a 
learned book proving his conclusion beyond peradventure. 
Truly a little pragmatism is occasionally of value! 

In the case of Cuba, America’s occupation was too brief 
to be immediately effective. Nevertheless, however short 
it was, it represented a period of administrative education 
without which Cuba could not have so soon become a tolerable 
neighbor. Between the moment when the American flag 
went up on Morro Castle and the Cuban flag took its place, 
a period of four years, America was tutoring Cuba in self- 
government. Popular education was begun, departments 
of government planned, and standards of political integrity 
set. Cuba, because of her history, her proximity to the 
American continent, her comparative freedom from hetero- 
geneous elements of population, her territorial compactness, 
was at once put into an advanced class and given her degree 
of independent statehood early. A short post-graduate 
course was administered later. Now the new republic seems 
to have settled down to sober business and bears perpetual 
witness to America’s purpose to promote the interests of 
small or weak nations and her aptitude as a teacher in self- 
government. Her case stands alone in history. 

The Philippines presented a vastly different proposition. 
Situated ten thousand miles away; composed of the broken 
territory of an archipelago; with a diversified population 
widely scattered excepting in an occasional congested dis- 
trict such as Cebu; with no common language, save among 
a small percentage where there is a babel of dialects; devoid 
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of a native literature; disturbed by internal troubles; with 
a stubborn fragment of the people wild and unorganized, and 
a Mohammedan tertiwm quid traditionally hostile to the 
Christian population,—with all this to face, the problem 
presented by the pupil to the teacher was baffling. 

Even before the process of restoring public order was well 
under way, the symbol of democracy, the schoolhouse, made 
its appearance. In 1901, the year in which civil govern- 
ment was established, a veritable army of American school- 
teachers was drafted into the Philippine service. The 
training of Filipino teachers was begun at the earliest 
possible moment. In 1913 there were in the Department of 
Public Instruction some 9,500 teachers of whom 658 were 
American, the balance, of course, being Filipino. This is 
noteworthy for it indicates that the purpose of the United 
States was sincere. There can be no successful experiment 
in democracy where free education for all does not prevail. 
And the converse is true—where there is a strong public 
school system, democracy will surely take root. The prog- 
ress of education marks the progress of democratic ideals 
and principles, that is to say, of self-government. There 
never yet was a republic in more than name that had not ar 
instructed commonalty, either in Central or in South 
America. And where the franchise outruns the intelligence 
of the voters, you have bureaucracy among office-holders, 
manipulation of voters by corrupt and self-seeking poli- 
ticians, and a debased governmental system from top to 
bottom. You cannot teach men how to vote merely by 
extending the franchise, as we know to our sorrow in our 
own country without looking further. It is not merely that 
efficient public schools promote literacy, valuable as the func- 
tion is. The Philippine public school is the direct application 
of democracy to the life of the child. ‘Definite training for 
citizenship,” says the Report of the Philippine Commission 
for 1914, “is given in the primary, intermediate, and sec- 
ondary courses. Various literary societies afford pupils 
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practice in conducting meetings at which questions of interest 
to all citizens are discussed.” 

Admitting shortcomings in the Philippine Department of 

Public Instruction, which was organized in 1901, it repre- 
sents the high-water mark of popular education in an 
Oriental dependency. “The intellectual awakening of 
the Philippines’—to quote again from the Commission’s 
Report—‘which followed the American occupation and the 
establishment of a modern school system is one of the most 
gratifying results of American control in the Islands. 
Everywhere there is the keenest desire for education. 
It is because of this intellectual awakening and desire for 
growth and development that the American teachers have an 
opportunity of doing so important a work in introducing 
Western methods and ideals, and in keeping the schools in 
close touch with Western culture. Through the introduc- 
tion of English, the people of the Philippine Islands have 
had access to a literature undreamed of by them, and, not 
only in the schools, but in the public libraries, works of his- 
tory, travel, biography, and science are greatly sought, not 
only by the coming generation, but by many of the older 
generation who learned English because they found that 
their horizon was immeasurably widened through the reading 
of English prose and verse.” 

I attach supreme importance to the place of public educa- 
tion and the preservation of its standards in our school 
of Philippine self-government. Education outranks all else 
although its fruits ripen slowly. It is the mightiest engine 
of democracy; and where it is weak, citizenship is weak. In 
the case of Mexico, no group of men have more nearly 
analyzed her need, or intimated the solution of her problem, 
than the group of college professors who have been giving 
careful consideration to her educational poverty and how to 
remedy it. 

In the Philippines, the great mass of the adult population 
is illiterate, and their horizon is more circumscribed than can 
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be easily realized by those personally unfamiliar with the 
country at large. Though the terms for qualifying as a 
voter were from the first set at the bottom notch, only some 
200,000 out of a population of approximately 9,000,000 
have up to this time claimed the franchise. Voters are now 
those comprised within one of the following classes: men 
who under existing law are legal voters and have exercised 
the right of suffrage; men who own real property to the 
value of five hundred pesos, or who annually pay thirty pesos 
or more of the established taxes; men who are able to read 
and write Spanish, English, or a native language. It was 
the Jones Bill which added the ability to read and write a 
native language as an alternative. The provision is theo- 
retically just. Unfortunately, however, it is premature, as 
it will not only increase the present number of poorly 
informed voters but also tend to check the bilingual move- 
ment which is going to be so valuable an asset in the unifying 
of the Archipelago and in the international relations of the 
Philippines of the future. It would be the part of wisdom, 
even at the cost of hurting the feelings of the adult genera- 
tion of the day, to restrict the electorate until the present 
school-children shall have reached their majority. In advo- 
rating this, I am only applying to the Philippines a principle 
which I should like to see operative in the United States, 
where the emphasis is rather on the extension of democratic 
privilege than on the exactions of democratic responsibility 
and the preservation of its purity. 

Next in importance to the Philippine Department of 
Public Instruction, I would place the co-operative method 
of actual government which has characterized our procedure 
in the Philippines. With a consistency that has been more 
rapid than opportune, we have “moved from a government 
of Americans aided by Filipinos to a government of Filipinos 
aided by Americans.” From the beginning, an honest 
effort was made to fill every possible office with Filipinos 
as they manifested ability. A minority of the first Com- 
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mission were Filipinos; likewise the chief justice, an increas- 
ing number of the associate justices, and so on through 
every department and bureau of government to the person- 
nel of the most obscure municipality. There can be no 
possible objection to this course provided the appointees are 
chosen with strict regard for fitness and training, which has 
not always been the case. Men have been taught to govern 
by being given a share in government. The response 
through a decade has been eminently satisfactory, and a 
arefully organized civil.service, controlling both Americans 
and Filipinos, has promoted a purity of motive and an 
efficiency of service that is admirable. Every step in the 
direction of Filipinization—this awkward but expressive 
word is current coin—has been logical. Government by 
commission gave place in the course of time to government 
by commission and popular assembly. A majority of 
American commissioners gave place to a majority of Filipino 
commissioners, and in provincial administration similar 
changes were made. Now within a few months, government 
by commission and popular assembly has been superseded by 
government by a legislature of two chambers—a Senate and 
a House of Representatives. 

The Jones Bill, after three years of consideration, emerged 
as a tolerably creditable product. Its defects, in my judg- 
ment, are three. The preamble is marred by the insincerity 
of intentional ambiguity—it is “the deliberate purpose of 
the people of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands and to recognize their inde- 
pendence as soon as stable government can be established 
therein.” 'The room for controversy over the italicized sec- 
tion of this clause is so patent as to call for no comment. 
In the second place, it is dangerous and provocative of con- 
flict for the young Senate to be immediately clothed with 
authority to checkmate at will the chief executive in his 
appointments. Lastly, an increase of the electorate at this 
stage is unwise in the light of our experience in America. 
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It was to the credit of the House of Representatives in 
Washington that they negatived in emphatic manner the 
Clarke Amendment to the Jones Bill, which provided for 
complete Philippine independence in not more than four 
years. It was unintelligent in conception, cowardly in 
motive, and unjust to the Philippines in substance. Loyalty, 
not opposition, to the true principles of Philippine freedom 
prompts this criticism. I write as one who, without prospect 
or thought of reward, has given the best years of his life to 
the Philippine cause in its more difficult and obscure phases. 
Democracy I hold to be a sacred trust. It is governed, as 
history clearly shows, by inflexible laws. Opportunism 
which scouts these laws may bring momentary satisfaction, 
but later on retribution will inflict its scorpion sting. Other 
governmental systems may flourish without regard to the 
condition of each individual citizen. Democracy, never. 
Democracy is as dependent for its purity and effectiveness, 
its wisdom and integrity, upon the purity and effective- 
ness, the wisdom and integrity of each citizen small or great, 
as the babe is upon its mother’s milk. In the Philippines, 
America is for the moment the steward of democracy in a 
university of government of her own creation. She must 
exercise her stewardship with due regard for the nature of 
the treasure she is dispensing, as well as with consideration 
for the desires and aspirations of the people she is educating. 

Mention should be made of the thorough training that is 
being given our wards in scientific research through the 
agency of the Bureau of Science, which is by long odds the 
most efficient institution of the sort in the Orient. They are 
also being trained in the treatment of criminals under the 
Bureau of Prisons, which, in the Gwahig Penal Colony 
where there is neither weapon, bolt, nor bar, and in San 
Rameon Farm among the Moros, has in operation among 
one thousand five hundred prisoners the most advanced and 
humane principles of penology. The Filipinos are being 
educated in road building, in the development of irrigation 
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and artesian water, in architecture and construction, by the 
Bureau of Public Works; in matters pertaining to exports 
and imports, to the preservation of public order, to hygiene 
and sanitation, by their respective Bureaus; and, last but 
not least, in religious magnanimity, which I believe to be 
greater than in any other Latin-trained country, by the 
separation of church and state. I mention the foregoing 
not as exhaustive but as illustrative. Moreover, the instruc- 
tion has all been given in our university of self-government 
without drawing upon the Treasury of the United States. 
Apart from the twenty million dollars agreed upon as a 
douceur to Spain by the Treaty of Paris, and the added 
expense connected with maintaining the army and navy in 
the Philippines, the affairs of our insular dependency have 
been so honestly and economically handled that the receipts 
of government meet all liabilities. The men who laid the 
foundations of this undertaking and bore the burden and 
heat of the day builded a fabric too strong and too deep 
to be easily shaken. All who come after will be able to do 
themselves and their task credit only in so far as they give 
honor to whom honor is due. 

The future of the Philippines is difficult to forecast. It 
will depend in large part upon the way America executes 
the balance of her trust. But I would say in conclusion that 
this seems tolerably clear: the young or small or weak nation 
of to-morrow is going to have a harder time and a grander 
opportunity than ever before. It is true that nations like 
India and Egypt did govern themselves or, to speak more 
accurately, had independent statehood—the two expressions 
are not synonymous—in ancient days. But that was at a 
period when the ends of the earth did not rub shoulders. 
Such government as they had would not be tolerated in our 
modern world any more than an absolute monarchy would 
be tolerated in America. If internationalism and the fed- 
eration of the world are anything more than empty verbiage, 
they imply that every nation is responsible for the purity 
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and effectiveness of its government not only to itself but 
also to the whole family of nations, just as truly as the 
States of the Union are responsible to the federal centre 
which symbolizes and cements the whole. Even we have not 
hesitated to call to account Spain and Santo Domingo and 
Haiti and, forbearingly and ineffectively, Mexico, for finan- 
cial incompetence or inability to preserve order. The small 
state of the future, if it has any self-respect, will not even 
desire to crawl behind the pseudo-protection of the dis- 
credited principle of neutralization. Every nation, great 
and small, will desire and be compelled to stand on its own 
merits and character, manfully shouldering its responsibility. 
It is not merely that neutralization fails to protect from 
attack from the outside. If a nation were really to trust 
in its guaranteed inviolability as, happily, Belgium did not, 
as Holland and Switzerland do not, neutrality would pre- 
vent growth from within, for it would emasculate and 
sterilize its victim. A nation cannot be a nation in more than 
name if it declines to accept full international responsibility. 

Democracy to grow healthily must grow slowly; and, as 
[ view it, it will be to the mutual advantage of both America 
and the Philippines to walk yet awhile in close organic rela- 
tion. America has had no more sobering or enlightening 
experience than her direct responsibility for the well-being 
of a people like the Filipinos. It goes without saying that 
when once America’s governmental authority in the Philip- 
pines has reached the vanishing point, the flag that has 
guaranteed and presided over an unprecedented period of 
peace, prosperity, and progress, will go down forever, leav- 
ing the Islands to their own self-protection as well as their 
own self-government. But I still cling to the hope that our 
school, so ably and hopefully established by American men 
and patriots, will not close its doors until the Philippines 
shall have honorably graduated into a liberty that will be as 
secure as it will be to the liking of its citizens and to the credit 
of democracy. 
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LLOYD GEORGE AND HIS GOVERNMENT 


By H. W. Massincuam 


COUNTRY which lives under a written constitution 
must have some difficulty in realizing the change which 
has come over the most famous of unwritten constitutions. 
It has been taught to look at the English constitution as one 
of the most stable of things, even in face of the fact that no 
man could point to a single document which enshrined it. 
For was not its whole history one of slow and sure develop- 
ment? Did it not contain within its bosom, as one of its most 
recent and least conventional critics said of it, “the principle 
of life and the principle of law’? = And is not the “principle” 
of slow and steady growth inherent both in life and in law? 
Yet deliberateness is the last word one would attach to the 
events which have altered the entire aspect and balance of 
British government. The changes have been catastrophic. 
They have affected every part of its structure and char- 
acter, executive and administrative. The relations of the 
parts to one another are quite different from what they were 
when the war began; and were the changes to become perma- 
nent, there is not a text-book of constitutional theory and 
history that would not have to be re-written. 

Take some cardinal maxims of British government. The 
cabinet is a committee of Parliament consisting of the heads 
of the great administrative departments. There is no longer 
a British cabinet, and the body that has taken its place has 
no connection with the great administrative centres. The 
executive consists of a “body of men who stand or fall 
together because they represent common interests and the 
opinions of a party.” There is no such body in control of the 
British Empire to-day. The responsibility of ministers to 
Parliament is collective; and when one important administra- 
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tive officer is censured by Parliament, the whole government 
must resign. Collective responsibility is now practically 
gone; and Mr. Lloyd George’s government could disregard 
the adverse vote of the House on an administrative official 
whose conduct displeased it. The cabinet is a body which 
concerts a policy and presents it to Parliament. Our exist- 
ing administration is divided into departments, whose heads 
not only often disagree in policy, but present their divergent 
views to the public, not indeed in Parliament, but through the 
press. The head of the government, nominally chosen by the 
Crown, owes his place neither to a general election nor to his 
position in the House of Commons as the head of the majority 
of members in it. Mr. Lloyd George is Prime Minister by 
grace neither of the Parliament nor of the constituencies. 
The government of England is government by party. No 
such government exists to-day. 

Nevertheless, as everything comes from something else, it 
may be assumed that the cataclysm which has overtaken the 
accustomed traditions and forms of our administration, was 
not without a cause. Signs and incidents predict the coming 
earthquake; and apart from the mighty appeal of the war, 
there were forerunners of a coming change in the governing 
forces of the British Empire. Ulster fanaticism had all but 
brought down the cabinet, and much more than the cabinet, 
when the greater storm overwhelmed us. The Conservative 
attitude was in essence revolutionary. It refused to accept 
Home Rule. It would not take from Mr. Asquith’s hands 
the definite subordination of the Lords to the Commons and 
the abolition of the absolute veto of the hereditary Chamber. 
Election after election had been fought, and still the struggle 
with the Lords went on. Where was ultimate power to rest! 
Could the Constitution remain a fluid and unwritten under- 
standing when its real conventions were disregarded? Other 
processes were at work. The Liberal struggle was all to 
preserve the power of representative government. But the 
House of Commons itself was being weakened. The Execu- 
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tive was gathering more and more power to itself. Under 
the closure, the House was losing much of its prime author- 
ity—the control of finance. Vast sums were made over to 
the departments (in one instance forty-two millions were 
granted in a single session), even without debate, to say 
nothing of the investigation of accounts. 

The cabinet itself was reverting to an older and, as one 
thought, a superseded type of authority. On the one hand, 
its members tended to increase under the growing complexity 
of modern government. But simultaneously with the 
enlargement of the cabinet from a body of twelve or sixteen 
to twenty or more members, the power began to pass into the 
hands of an inner committee or junta. This body alone 
shared the more intimate secrets of state, contrived the policy 
of the government, read the most important documents, and 
swayed the minds of their less perfectly informed and less 
personally authoritative colleagues. Much will be said of 
this development when the history of the war comes to be 
written, for it had a vital influence in determining England’s 
part in the struggle. More than one distinguished member 
of the Asquith cabinet of 1914 left it with a deep sense of 
grievance that he was kept in ignorance of the most critical 
decisions and events; and this feeling will unquestionably 
find expression. Doubtless, some such inequality of know]l- 
edge and influence was inevitable in a body at once so large 
and so diverse in ability. But it may be questioned whether 
the change made for good. It has certainly weakened par- 
liamentary control. If the whole of the cabinet did not 
know some things it ought to have known, Parliament knew 
still less. 

Mr. Lloyd George did, indeed, effect an astonishing with- 
drawal from the true source and centre of the government 
when he destroyed the cabinet and substituted a war direc- 
torate, in effect, a triumvirate of himself, Lord Curzon, and 
Lord Milner. But the change had been prepared for, and 
the final transformation did, indeed, yield a certain corre- 
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spondence between the forms of our government and the 
later deposit of its real power. Mr. Asquith’s war cabinet 
was, in fact, the rule of the Prime Minister himself, of Mr. 
Lloyd George, of Lord Kitchener, and (up to the moment 
of his resignation) of Mr. Churchill. The rest were more or 
less distinguished committee-men and occasional counsellors. 
The most critical military decision of the war—the attack on 
the Dardanelles—was taken without reference either to the 
cabinet, as a whole, or to the group which formed, up to 
the period of Mr. Lloyd George’s coup d’état, the effective 
government, diversified with able administrators of the type 
of Mr. McKenna and Mr. Runciman. Parliament was 
hardly consulted. Estimates of hundreds of millions 
appeared merely in the form of “token” votes, and the House, 
which was met with the denial of its authority at its ancient 
source, submitted. 

A second preparation for Mr. Lloyd George’s consulate 
was the suspension of party government. Here again, the 
change was fundamental. Party is the driving-wheel of our 
political machinery; and the cabinet system, the method of 
parliamentary control, the working of whips and caucuses, all 
depend upon it. But the party system had been virtually sus- 
pended before December, 1916, and with it the habit of regu- 
lar authorized criticism to which all British governments that 
are normal must submit. This was the momentous conse- 
quence to which, under Conservative pressure, Mr. Asquith 
assented when he formed the first coalition. In other 
respects the old constitution held. The ex-Prime Minister 
retained the connection between Parliament and the Execu- 
tive, and nominally, at least, the control of administration 
continued to rest with the House of Commons. This link 
was broken when Mr. Lloyd George formed his directorate 
of five ministers “without portfolio,” and relegated the Secre- 
taries of State, the foundation of the British cabinet, to the 
outer courts of the ministerial temple, reserving the holy of 
holies for himself and his four assistants, two of whom were 
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ex-consuls of the Empire. No mandate existed, or was 
alleged, for this truly revolutionary change. The ministry 
was broken from within not from without. Parliament 
expressed no dissatisfaction with the Asquith government, 
the constituencies were silent; for even the form of the con- 
tested election had ceased to exist. The Asquith cabinet was 
destroyed by the simple process of the Conservative members 
suddenly transferring their allegiance from Mr. Asquith to 
Mr. Lloyd George. The ensuing combination was made 
possible by the ready acquiescence of the Conservative party, 
the forced acquiescence of the Liberal party, and the support 
of the dominant faction in the Labor party, secured by a 
liberal dispensation of offices. The formula “We must win 
the war,” and the legend popularized by the Northcliffe 
press, that Mr. Lloyd George was the man to win it, accom- 
plished the rest. Parliament did nothing and knew nothing. 
It saw its control of finance and administration fall away 
without the will or the power to strike a blow for its recapture. 

The man who wrought this change and his main instru- 
ments deserve some consideration. Mr. Lloyd George has 
risen high and fast, and yet no British statesman in modern 
times has lighter roots in the soil from which this prodigious 
growth has sprung. Mr. Lloyd George is not English but 
Welsh. He never attended an English school or an English 
university; in the conventional English sense he was never 
“educated” at all. Welsh nonconformity, the village school, 
the debating society, the local solicitor’s office, gave him all the 
preparatory training he ever had. His astonishing quick- 
ness of mind, power of will, and versatility of temper did the 
rest. He could not truthfully be called a political student. 
None of the great economic movements and organizations 
of our day—trade-unionism, co-operation, municipal social- 
ism—attracted him. His exercises were all forensic, parlia- 
mentary, combative. He is the least traditional of men. 
Our history, our institutions, the growth of the constitution, 
the succession of forms into which it passed, and the 
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spirit which sustained it during its development, are an 
unknown law to him. Suddenly endowed with supreme 
power, which had fallen to him as the reward of his energy 
in adapting the ministry of munitions to the call for a sudden 
and great expansion of mechanical power, and as the response 
to his sanguine oratory and temper, it was little to him that 
the England to whose mastery he seemed to be succeeding, 
had been governed on such and such lines. He proceeded, 
therefore, to re-arrange the machine of government after a 
fashion which best suited his temperament. Never a great 
Parliamentarian, he had to admit his inferiority as a dictator 
and manager of the House of Commons to the chief he had 
overthrown. 

Therefore he sought for authority elsewhere. His earlier 
experience had taught him to rely on two forces. The first 
was the press, association with which he developed to a point 
in excess even of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s diligent cultiva- 
tion of it. ‘The second was the extension of the bureaucracy. 
A rapid improvisation of bureaucratic forms was the instru- 
ment by which he carried and maintained his scheme of 
national insurance. The method of informal private con- 
ference with the representatives of interests suited his 
capacity for persuasion and easy adaptation to emergencies, 
as well as his gift for reconciling conflicting claims and press- 
ing them into the mould of compromise. He utilized these 
habits and gifts in the formation of his directorate. The age- 
long connection between the Prime Minister and Parliament, 
never lessened through the greatest of our wars, was almost 
severed. Mr. Law, the Chanceilor of the Exchequer, was no 
administrator. But he had the Parliamentary tone and 
manner. So Mr. Law was made leader of the House of 
Commons; and Mr. Lloyd George, retiring to the recesses 
of his war cabinet, became, in fact, a kind of minister-presi- 
dent, without the support either of a plebiscite or of a 
parliamentary mandate. ‘To him were attached two eminent 
bureaucrats, whose main experience and interest lay either 
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in governing in the great un-free part of the Empire or in 
conquering and assimilating new territory. A fifth member, 
Mr. Henderson, was admitted rather as a hostage of Labor 
than as a director of war energies. For the rest, both our 
own English custom and the French example of a ministerial 
reconstruction, which grouped the great administrative 
offices around the Prime Minister, were equally disregarded. 
Not only the Secretaries of the State, but the Lord Chancel- 
lor—a statesman closely associated with the monarchy, an 
inevitable and historic member of the modern cabinet, as of 
the older King’s Council—were excluded. ‘The control of 
the army and the navy was equally dissociated from the war 
cabinet. The Foreign Office was placed in the hands of an 
ex-Prime Minister, lately the chief of the Conservative party, 
an accomplished politician of the traditional English type. 
But Mr. Balfour was equally shut out from the supreme 
government of the realm and the virtually unchecked direc- 
tion of the war. Parliament was almost told to regard itself 
as a fifth wheel in the coach. Some of the new ministry 
were men unknown to politics, or to the House of Commons. 
The minister whose special business it is to communicate to 
the House of Commons detailed knowledge of finance, and 
whose service in that capacity gives him an accustomed step- 
ping-stone to the cabinet, was chosen from outside the parlia- 
mentary and political class. 

The immediate result of these changes was that the new 
government hung in the air. The link with Parliament had 
been broken; what was to be the link with the administrative 
services? The Prime Minister could not see everybody and 
direct everything; how then was the business of government 
to go on? This end was achieved by the formation of a 
double secretariat. A reform long pending in the procedure 
of the cabinet was characteristically pushed into a semi- 
revolutionary shape. The Asquith cabinet, like all its prede- 
cessors, had possessed the two attributes of informality and 
secrecy. It lacked rules, records, staff, and officers. It kept 
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no minutes, employed no secretary. When Mr. Asquith left 
office he was about to inaugurate a change. Mr. Lloyd 
George took it over and greatly enlarged its scope. The 
war cabinet was provided with a regular secretariat, which 
inevitably became the medium of communication with the 
departments. The creation of the body brought with it an 
inevitable loss of status and power for the regular civil ser- 
vice, the able and experienced body of public servants whom 
Victorian statesmanship largely formed, and on whom it 
relied. A second and less formal secretariat was attached to 
the Prime Minister as a source of illuminated suggestion. 

In these changes it was enough to see the hand of Lord 
Milner, who, indeed, provided from his own rather chequered 
South African experience more than one of these new aca- 
demic associates in the art of government. ‘They were the 
clear sign and accompaniment of a still more dramatic 
re-distribution of political power. This was the infusion in 
the war directorate of a distinct imperial element through the 
admission of those ministers of the Dominions who have been 
summoned to attend the imperial conference. Many of the 
changes which the government of this country has undergone 
have been so quickly improvised, and so little is known of 
their working, that it is impossible to say what has happened 
as the result, first, of turning the old English cabinet into a 
war council and, secondly, of adding to it these Dominion 
ministers and a quasi-representation of India. Australia is 
absent from these counsels; and no one would claim a full 
power of representing the political thought of India, at a 
moment when it is clearly coming to flower, for the Indian 
Secretary and his Indian assessors. But the imperial confer- 
ence will probably present what may be called an interim 
report in favor of a new constitution for the British Empire. 
It will take this step without consultation with, or commission 
from, the Parliament in which resides the true sovereignty of 
the British people. 

It is, indeed, impossible to disconnect these meetings from 
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the scheme for a superior or imperial cabinet, proceeding 
from the “Round Table,” a group of academic Imperialists 
who have been drawn into the Prime Minister’s new secre- 
tariat. ‘Thus, under cover of the war and its problems, the 
foundations of a new Britain are being laid on lines not of 
democracy but of bureaucratic imperialism. The initial 
difficulties of these plans will presently emerge. The authors 
of the “Round Table” constitution definitely rule out India 
from the circle of self-governing units which are to establish 
and maintain the lines of imperial policy. And they must 
meet the dilemma of those who would forge links of control 
for binding the free, loose association of the Mother Country 
with her overseas dependencies. Either she must yield the 
dominant control of policy which she owes to her greater 
wealth, power, population, and heavier responsibilities for 
defense, or she must assert it, and assign to the Dominions 
little more than a nominal right of consultation in the impe- 
rial cabinet that is to be. This grave choice is presented to 
a body that does not come from Parliament or go to Parlia- 
ment, and conducts its debates in the midst of a wide suspen- 
sion of free debate in the press, and of a preoccupation of 
the natural mind with a struggle of life and death. What- 
ever its issue, it would seem to presage a faster and vaster 
change than the country is prepared for. The government 
of England, as I have said, is based on party, and it would 
seem to be necessary to bring the party system back again in 
order that men may re-examine the basis of their political 
thinking, and fit it in, if fitted it can be, with the new 
imperialism. First of all, they will seek to reconcile it with 
our essential Parliamentarism. If Parliament can, as it has 
been said, do anything but turn a man into a woman, it 
cannot be asked to stand aside while the British constitution 
is converted into something that it is not and cannot become 
under any process that may be called development. 

This, indeed, is the real danger of our political situation. 
We are in the act of abandoning the process and instinct of 
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growth, which we have been accustomed to accept as our 
special contribution to the world’s political thought, and of 
substituting a rapid empiricism. The country is asked to 
assume the invalidity of its most powerful and cheering dis- 
coveries in politics. It is taught to think that democracy 
cannot run a war, that voluntary service and co-operation 
cannot achieve the best output of the national energies, that 
Parliament need not control, the country need not think, the 
press—though it is in a sense the begetter of our revolution— 
need not speak, but that the executive offices will do and dis- 
cuss the things needful for salvation. Clearly, the nation must 
accept, under the stress of war, some measure of self-renun- 
ciation, so far as free judgment and action are concerned. 
Clearly, the government cannot tell all it knows, or allow 
its usual organs of expression to carry the tale. Clearly, 
small executive bodies, dependent and secret committees of 
specialists, must be found to deal with such questions as 
blockade, transport, food supplies. All the same, we Lib- 
erals begin to feel with increasing strength that these new 
powers of state ought to be subject to a form of public 
opinion. 

Much more cogent is the case for a revival of independent 
thought as the material struggle begins to draw to a close, 
or at least to a decision, and the problems of the peace come 
into view. The nation is extremely patriotic, and is content 
to leave a good deal in the hands of its governors, however 
small its part in selecting them. But the immense com- 
plexity of the European question, the little knowledge that 
exists about it, and the fact that much of the theoretic educa- 
tion upon it has come from the American side of the Atlantic 
rather than from the European, give the country a certain 
aspect of helplessness, in face of its highly conservative and 
secretive traditions of diplomacy. The European Foreign 
Office, here and elsewhere, is an immense repository of con- 
ventional lore, and here and elsewhere, it will apply its accus- 
tomed standards to a crisis that is not at all conventional. 
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It is here that American Liberalism can come to the help or 
even the rescue of British Liberalism. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
innovations in the constitution will doubtless be modified, 
after the war, if they do not disappear altogether. His 
government subsists on the most volatile of things, the favor 
of the press, which again follows the fortunes of the war, and 
treats the existing Minister as if he could lead our armies and 
fleets to victory or condemn them to defeat. When anormal 
public opinion returns, the nexus between the legislative and 
the executive—the “buckle,” as Bagehot called it, which the 
cabinet system effects—must to some degree be restored, and 
the departments again become subject to the censure of the 
Commons. But unless the American Liberal idea of the 
peace ultimately prevails with us, and replaces the more 
official view of a territorial peace, sustained by armaments, 
British progress to democracy must suffer arrest, and western 
Europe, following her example, will take on a general mould 
of bureaucracy, protectionism, imperialism. The issue is 
quite open, and we British Liberals need not be pessimistic 
about it. But we do not live unthreatened lives; and the 
entry of America into the war is the best hope that offers of 
the return to power of Liberal democracy in Europe. There, 
indeed, is the true Anglo-American alliance, and its fruit 
should be blest to the hand that gives and to the hand that 
takes. 
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THE DOUBTING PACIFIST 


By Vina D. ScuppEr 


ACIFISM, at least in certain of its lower phases, desires 
the suppression of war; but the suppression of war is 
not the equivalent of peace. End physical fighting for all 
time; suppose hate, fear, and rivalry forced inward, debarred 
their natural historic, and pre-historic, expression in slaugh- 
ter, and pressed into other channels, such as the economic 
boycott: could the resulting condition be called one of peace? 
It is hard to predict whether or no human suffering would be 
less—but there would be fully as much antagonism. And 
underground hostility expressing itself in exasperated cun- 
ning is more poisonous than open violence involving physical 
risk. 

Everyone feels the intense relief it would be were war sup- 
pressed by a concert of nations. America would be hard to 
rouse to war with Germany were it not for the definite hope, 
strengthened by the noble words of the President of the 
Republic, that our entrance into the struggle will contribute 
to such a result. Yet if the end is attained, the change from 
our present state, though profoundly important, will not be 
fundamental or satisfying. It will simply imply the escape 
from barbarism into civilization. And the last years have 
demonstrated that John Henry Newman was right when he 
insisted to an annoyed Victorian England intoxicated with 
“progress” that civilization is not a good in itself. Civiliza- 
tion, as casually understood, is merely an instrument; the 
Powers of Hell can use it just as easily as the Powers of 
Heaven. And it is quite conceivable that the frank bar- 
barism, raised to higher potency by the gifts of science, into 
which Europe has been driven, may be a more wholesome 
condition just because more shocking, than the rotten civil- 
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ization, riddled with cruelties, egotisms, and greeds, of five 
years ago. The war with all its horrors may offer men a 
freer air than that old peace, pervaded as we now realize by 
suspicion, and maintained in precarious equilibrium by a 
complex balance of fears. 

If memory recedes across the abrupt chasm which yawns 
between us and that near dim past, we shall remember that 
in those years the world seemed a sweet and happy place to 
many people—to the majority, let us say, of those who read 
the higher class magazines. One was faintly aware of “labor 
troubles” in the abstract; they became concrete when one’s 
plumber departed at five o’clock. People who did “social 
work”’—and who didn’t ’—felt pangs of frustrated sympathy 
now and then. One’s friends died, or sometimes went 
insane; there were shadows enough in the picture. But 
there were so many shining things! Family love and friend- 
ships, and splendid professions to pursue, and brilliant books 
to read, and symphony concerts, and the sea in its breadth 
and glory, and mountain-tops, and camps in the wilderness 
where one revelled in leading the simple life and anticipating 
bath-rooms at the end of it—countless interests in delight- 
ful setting, the only trouble being that one hadn’t time for 
all, so that as the Red Queen told Alice, it took all the run- 
ning one could do to stay where one was. Of course, there 
was always the creeping surety that by and by the race would 
have to stop; yet for some people, at least, there was also the 
hidden hope that love, which gave these gifts, would not 
cease its ministry when death came softly, but would give 
“one more, the best,” as David sang to Saul. 

But all the time there were others who felt differently. 
They could not escape the head-lines in the papers. Strikes, 
divorces, fashionable charities, each with its connotation of 
pitiful need, and its hint at “check-mate” when relief tried to 
win the game in earnest; class war, race war, slums, graft; 
corporations defending their interests with set teeth, workers 
dulled to capacity for higher pleasures by the fatigue germ; 
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religion on the wane, if religion means love fulfilled in sacri- 
fice,—such things were constantly in focus for them, and so 
they were not over-happy. These people were usually called 
radicals. It is hard to see why conservatives who dread 
change should not suffer as much over social wrongs as 
radicals who invite it. Nevertheless, sensitiveness to such 
wrongs, especially if mentioned at the dinner-table, brands a 
man as a disturber of the peace. 

Now, these radicals, in pain night and day over the real 
implications of our civilization, felt a certain horrified relief 
when the war broke out. If one has fought latent grippe 
for a long time, the flare-up of the fever is comforting. And 
if peace, or even the permanent abolition of war, meant 
return to the old status quo, many feel to-day with deep 
gravity that they would not covet it. 

A position like this takes thought: and one welcome 
by-product of these dreadful years is the immense quickening 
of thought they bring. Thinking forces men into varied 
paths just now. Many, perhaps the majority, see no fur- 
ther than the destruction of German militarism by military 
foree—which looks uncommonly like the triumph of the 
German idea. Others, no less ingenuous, have dreamt of a 
non-resistant Christian nation in place of the actual France, 
England, Belgium, America: they cite an ultimate ideal as 
if it furnished an immediate code, and although they are for 
the most part silent now that the United States has entered 
the war, their protest threatened for a moment to disrupt our 
nation and to rob it of idealist allegiance which it can ill 
afford to lose. Oscillating between these extremes, minds 
grope and probe. Sooner or later, they strike the bed-rock 
of a basic question. War and religion! What is their 
relation Billy Sunday “mixes the two,” as the New York 
newspapers proclaim; and many more sedate pulpit utter- 
ances do likewise. Yet an occasional voice asserts that 
war as war, irrespective of cause or object, defies “Christ’s 
revolutionary principle of love.” The Socialist ranks are 
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divided, the hearts of men are torn. The majority acquiesce 
in the present war, swept away by chivalric sympathy, or by 
other motives, some less noble. But America needs its 
minority, too: that minority for whom the problem cannot 
be solved by a decision of Congress. There is a problem 
here which can never be escaped, since the human race seems 
to be inveterately both religious and militant. 

Men have debated the question from the very dawn of 
thinking life; and the records of ancient perplexity may 
bring at least a sense of fellowship to modern hearts. The 
most famous of Hindu classics, the Bhagavad Ghita, treats 
the matter in an apologue astonishingly pertinent to the 
twentieth century, and no excuse need be proffered for 
using the old book as the starting point for discussion. One 
expects to find a plea for pacifism, or at least for passivity, 
in an Oriental classic, but the Ghita, the Fourth Gospel of 
the East, holds no such plea. On the contrary, it is an 
elaborated and impassioned argument for militant action. 

The poem is an episode in a wider epic, the Mahabharata, 
and the situation at the outset calls for action if ever situation 
did. Opposing clans, intimately related by marriage, but 
divided by a deadly feud, are drawn up in battle array. 
Arjuna, the warrior prince, stands superb in his chariot 
before the host he commands, with the conch which is to sound 
the battle signal poised at his lips. But he does not sound 
it, for a pacifist microbe has infected him, and he cannot bear 
to kill. He turns on his charioteer with a passionate protest. 
His own relatives are among his foes: how shall he slay his 
cousins, his uncle, his father-in-law, his brother-in-law, the 
dear ones of his kin? Arjuna has made a great discovery: 
wherever fighting goes on, those whom men slay are of their 
own household. When the world makes this discovery, the 
pacifist tells us that the days of fighting will be done, and 
internationalism will be not a word but a fact. 

Arjuna may have reached the goal of pacifist thinking; 
but the Ghita has only just begun. For the charioteer to 
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whom he speaks has an answer ready. This charioteer is the 
god Krishna in disguise: Krishna, most human and romantic 
god of the Hindu pantheon, nearest approach to the Logos 
or Christ. And this is what Krishna says to the man who 
cannot bear to kill his brothers—only he says it in more 
exalted phrase: “Don’t worry, Arjuna, you cannot kill them 
however hard you try.” It is like Socrates’s reply to the 
friends solicitous about his burial: “Bury me any way you 
please, provided you can catch me, but I shall evade you.” 
The soul, the eternal pilgrim, laughs at the release of death, 
finding ever “a sky beyond the sky for refuge and for 
ecstasy,” and he who releases souls entangled in error may 
render them the highest service of love. 

The argument of the god meets straight and square one 
of the most frequent pacifist pleas. Pacifists are prone to 
assert that the taking of human life is the supreme wrong 
because it destroys the supreme sanctity—personality. Men 
fight for ideas, but they destroy persons in the process, and 
persons are more sacred than ideas. Now, one may grant 
the major premise, the supreme sanctity of persons, yet 
reject the syllogism. For surely that syllogism ignores all 
larger thought of human development; it throws immor- 
tality out of the running. The prevalence of this argument 
among some very religious people, Quakers and others, 
implies a troubling materialism cropping out where one 
would least expect. It suggests that no one believes any 
longer in eternal life. Reverent wonder rises: are thou- 
sands of those bright young spirits precipitated into eternity 
during these last years smiling a little at us, over there? 

The flesh is at best only the outward and visible sign in the 
sacrament of personality, and over-emphasis on the outward 
sign is always dangerous. Christ warns us that the ultimate 
power of life and death does not reside with those who are 
able to kill the body—and physical murder is not the worst 
insult or injury which persons have to undergo. Many 
chronic practices, encouraged not in hot blood but in cold, are 
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probably worse. Our industrial conditions devastate souls 
by the wholesale. These conditions invade and sack the 
citadel of personal life. The days of war will never be ended 
till war is seen not as an isolated phenomenon, but as part of 
the whole system of human relationships gone wrong. At 
the present stage of things, physical killing may even be a 
duty born of love; the point is debatable. Arjuna is not 
given courage to slay his brethren by hardening his heart 
towards them; he is to attain through union with Brahma 
such disinterested vision that he must kill them to release 
them from their mistakes and to end the evil of which they are 
the instruments. 

This attitude takes mighty faith, and with such faith the 
god in the poem imbues the warrior. Yet Arjuna still 
shrinks from sounding the signal. The doubts of the ideal- 
ist have been dispelled; but for the Hindu warrior of old, 
as for us heirs of Christianity, there remain the wracking 
scruples of the sinner. Physical death is an episode in life 
and not the end of life: it is possible to kill and love. But 
how clean must be the hands, how pure the heart, that acts 
on this dread conviction! Whose hands are clean, whose 
heart is pure? Who can boast that he is immune from the 
poison which impels men to kill at the dictates, not of love, 
but of frenzied hate,—or if immune at the outset, who can be 
certain that he will so remain when the battle rages? Not 
to exultant martial strains but to the chanting of penitential 
psalms, the spiritual man or nation must surely advance to 
war: and such records from the trenches as Donald Hankey’s 
“A Student in Arms,” clearly indicate the penitential mood 
of noble modern fighting men. 

Arjuna feels this mood; he hesitates anew, overwhelmed 
with his own unworthiness. And so—for all the story up to 
this point is mere setting and preliminary—the god enters 
on a searching exposition of those disciplines of purification 
which alone can entitle a man to act. The Ghita is the 
subtlest analysis extant of Yogi wisdom. We of the West 
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may find the language strange, but we must have our own 
disciplines, no less severe. And we can agree with the central 
point: it is “the seed of act God holds appraising in His 
hollow palm.” Motive alone determines right. Led on the 
Mystic Way to the height where he attains the perfect dis- 
interestedness without which no man should venture on the 
deed, Arjuna at the end sounds his signal. The great bat- 
tle is proclaimed. It is raging still—and those who hesitate 
about their part in it may do well to remember that the most 
uplifted instruction afforded by the Orient is in inception and 
final purpose a justification, not only of action, but of a 
fratricidal war. 

Horror at the destruction of bodily life, which is the first 
and most frequently adduced argument of the pacifist, 
springs from a quasi-philosophical root. Another more 
instinctive force usually impels him—sheer recoil from the 
intolerable sufferings entailed by war. This conflict strikes 
a world softened by long peace. It is also a world that had 
been cultivating compassion more sedulously than any pre- 
vious epoch from the Roman days of the Antonines to our 
own. The great philanthropic movements which educate 
society in pity were to many minds only the forerunners of 
more drastic changes, aimed to remove all preventable causes 
of weakness and pain. It was the set purpose of reformers to 
heighten the sympathetic imagination born of democracy, till 
all men should share in their hearts the miseries of the most 
alien and the most remote. The reformers were far from 
achieving this result; apathy remained profound. But they 
were themselves the product of the forces they encouraged; 
they had done something, and the movement of life was 
doing more. 

Into this sensitized world has come the knowledge that 
agony more varied, more fiendish, than men have ever been 
called on to bear, is daily inflicted on thousands by their 
brother men. This knowledge is an awful thing to endure, 
and there is no escape. We are all older than our years by 
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what we are forced to know: not to wince would be indecent. 
Those refugee families crouching somewhere in Poland, till 
the flame of their life and their camp-fire goes out, and only 
a white circle of bones marks the tragedy; those ravaged 
villages of France; those throngs of fragmentary men who 
will be managing the pieces of their lives as long as our gen- 
eration is on the stage—thought cannot blur such things. 
And perhaps it should not; for one’s worst terror is lest 
intensity of feeling benumb, till callousness become our 
refuge. 

That must not be; but the impact of the war summons 
men to probe the whole question of suffering more deeply. 
We may not hope, indeed, to sound by mortal plummet that 
abyss of reality where the ultimate secret of pain is clear to 
Everlasting Love. But we can discriminate, and feel our 
way towards a guiding clue. The stern experience of the last 
three years is a challenge. It makes us ask whether in that 
growth of compassion which men have so eagerly fostered, 
there lurks no element of weakness. Can mere distress over 
suffering be hailed in itself as a moral advance? Thought 
distinguishes at once. Physical suffering, it is perceived, 
may either hurt or help the spirit. One type of pain men 
should eliminate so far as may be from mortal life; the 
other, they must not only accept but court and honor as the 
supreme expression of human dignity. 

To shrink from suffering per se were to abandon the adora- 
tion of One Crucified. It is a paradox of history that 
Christianity, the religion of the cross, Christianity, which in 
exalting the sufferer as the world’s redeemer sheds over all 
suffering a light beyond the sun, is nevertheless the mother 
of pity. Christ’s religion has furnished incentive to the most 
persistent efforts ever made to diminish pain. Buddhism, 
compassionate but passive, creates no movement of reform. 
Life in Greece and in Rome, except for occasional surface 
phases, was hard both in theory and practice. The paradise 
of Mohammed, like that of Odin, was for the warrior. Only 
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Christianity has tried to lessen human pain, while yet viewing 
pain with a new reverence. 

The pain from which Christianity seeks to release the 
world is that of the victim: the pain which it cherishes and 
exalts is that of the savior. The clue leads far; but it points 
to one simple fact at the outset. The sufferings of the victim 
are involuntary; those of the savior are voluntary, at least 
by the acquiescence of the will in what may originally have 
been imposed from without. A large proportion of the 
sufferings of war are voluntarily assumed, and this is of 
course the secret of the religious ecstacy which war has always 
inspired, and inspires still. The eager sacrifice of its youth 
purifies contemporary Europe by pity and terror, and the 
longing to share that sacrifice is a distinct factor in the satis- 
faction with which many Americans see our country enter 
the war. Respect for sacrifice explains the instinctive con- 
tempt we feel for those who call us to unshaded revolt from 
conflict. Pain unto death, simply incurred, superbly met, on 
that awful battle-line which sears Europe from the Channel 
to the Alps, has a glory which transcends our thought. To 
bid us deprecate that glory would be to scorn the most 
precious gift of our age. 

The modern world had thirsted for this vision of sacrifice 
to the uttermost; and it is well to assert solemnly the sec- 
ondary importance of carnage and anguish, compared with 
the witness furnished by the war to the deathless heroism of 
man. Europe runs with blood, and terrors which can be no 
more than words to sheltered lives are there the order of the 
day. But we behold the youth of every land counting these 
terrors a little thing, beside the ideals for which it fights. In 
the light of this spectacle, how unworthy and how dangerous 
argument on the merely physical level appears! The agonies 
inflicted by war are no reason in themselves for ending war. 
If callousness is to be dreaded as a result of these catastrophic 
years, sentimentality is no less a peril, for to turn sentiment- 
alist is as bad as to turn stoic. A religious impulse lies at 
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the root of the indignation inspired by the type of pacifism 
which is based primarily on sympathy for pain. Just so far 
as people yield to such sympathy, exercised without discrim- 
ination, they lay themselves open to the charge of material- 
ism; and it is a sharp disappointment to find persons who 
are counted among the great idealists of America deserving 
such a charge. These devoted thinkers will never win the 
public heart so long as they seek to strengthen revolt against 
war by emphasis on the sufferings which war entails, thus 
seeming to fall back on a pusillanimous demand for physical 
security as an ultimate good. In so doing, they leave to the 
advocates of war, who assuredly think on a lower level than 
the advocates of peace, that great appeal to the noblest pos- 
sibilities of manhood to which men respond as to a trumpet- 
call. 

For the pity of it is, that the real lovers of peace have the 
future in their keeping. The praise of martial glory, the 
belief that the sterner virtues can only be born of war, and 
that therefore the purification which war affords will be 
periodically necessary, belong to the past. ‘Tennyson could 
urge such conceptions in “Maud,” but to-day Anglo-Saxons 
and Latins unite in the faith that they are fighting to destroy 
these conceptions forever. The nerve of the conflict would 
be cut if we and our allies could for a moment conceive that 
war, even defensive war, will always prove necessary to a 
brave and healthy national life. Just in proportion as men 
revert to the glorification of a militant ideal as an argument 
against the pacifist, they are handing the decision of the 
question now before the world over to the Central European 
Powers. The pacifists have rendered a great service by 
making this fact clear: by pointing out, in season and some- 
times out of season, to a world reluctant to hearken, that war 
will never be eliminated by merely eliminating in war a 
militaristic people, or the need for armaments be reduced by 
entering the vicious circle that continually adds to them. 
By thus assuming that we shall forever live in a hostile world, 
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we deny the very ideal we offer our lives to serve. For what 
are those lives offered, except as a sacrificial act of faith that 
the world can be made friendly—that a world “safe for 
democracy” is the practical goal of our work? 

Sneered at by the metropolitan press, discredited in aca- 
demic circles, persecuted at times, at points infected by 
inward weakness, those men and women who raise a louder 
protest against war than the old world ever heard in earlie: 
conflicts, have the wisdom of the future in their keeping. 
Theirs are the prescient instincts of the time to come. Pacif- 
ism on its lower levels is rejected by some of our most 
immortal convictions. Pacifism on its higher levels has th 
message which all need to hear—and men behind the lines, 
here, in England, in Germany, in France, are facing keener 
tests than those of the battle-field, in their efforts to raise 
the common thought to these levels. 

What then must happen, in order that pacifism shall do 
justice to the cause of peace? It must first dispel the sus- 
picion under which it rests by shaking itself free from those 
false considerations with which some of its champions are 
over-ready. It does not need them. The case against war 
rests on deeper foundations than recoil from suffering or 
belief that to kill is a crime. The case against war is unre- 
lated to material considerations altogether. War must go, 
but the hope of ending it rests on educating the race to per- 
ceive the degradation and demoralization of life which it 
involves. 

For the spiritual evils in the train of war far outweigh the 
sum of its assets. The heroic splendors that comfort us are 
like the flashing traits of nobility that illumined the sinking 
of the Titanic: splendors, indeed, so bright that Omar 
Khayyam might see a reason in them to forgive God the ills 
with which the face of man is blackened. But one does not 
invite shipwreck in order that such flashes may relieve the 
night. The more one thinks of the moral aspects of the 
struggle, the darker the future grows. The aftermath of 
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the war is to be dreaded unspeakably: the loss of liberties, 
temporarily waived at the country’s call, not easy to regain; 
the inrush in a mighty backwater of ancient bad political and 
social ideas; the undermining of the painfully acquired habits 
of productive peace. The end of the convulsion must inevit- 
ably be a fearful restlessness; fever will shake society for 
many a long year. If reaction from strain is fraught with 
dangers for individuals, what will it be on a world scale? 
And the poised and valiant spirits, the young, the full of 
hope, who should bear the burden of the times,—their sacri- 
fice will have been offered and accepted: they will not be 
here to help. 

And of these, whose life, whose death, is the one sure glory 
of these dreadful years—what can one say? Is the sacrifice 
wholly pure? The modern soldier is often the last to think 
so. Well he knows that this sacrifice is incidental after all; 
for his business is not to get himself killed, although such 
accident may happen: it is deliberately to kill other people. 
However true the motive, however necessary the cause, men 
either loathe their task or harden their natures. No touch of 
compunction weakens the plain zest of battle in the Middle 
Ages: the Ghita with its reluctant hero was epochs ahead of 
its day. Now, as the fusion of the consciousness of each with 
the consciousness of all, which we call democracy, progresses, 
the thought of one’s own risk hardly compensates for the risk 
of the other man. It is possible to kill and love, but oh! it 
is precarious! A story is current of a French fighting priest, 
detailed for scout duty, who having collected important 
information, suddenly came up behind a German sentry who 
stood by a river bank humming at the moon. To be caught 
meant failure to deliver his news. The priest leaped on the 
man from behind, strangled him, thrust his bayonet through 
him,—then offered the commendatory prayers and later said 
a mass for the sentry’s soul. That priest did well. But 
shall the human soul be forever forced into predicaments like 
this? Shall such ignominious necessity be endured? 
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And the suffering in which no sacrificial element is found! 
The non-combatants! In even the most helpless of the war 
victims may sometimes be seen that patience which imparts 
dignity to disgrace and lifts passive pain into oneness with 
redeeming love. But most of the suffering is straight from 
the devil. Massacred Armenians, raided villages, children 
thrown like unfathered dust on the scrap-heap of the world,— 
these are not the woes that save. They do not add to the 
glory of the world, they add to its shame. From suffering 
like this, Christian compassion is pledged by its most sacred 
traditions to emancipate us. That growing sensitiveness 
before the war did mean something; it must not be wasted. 
If we are to conserve its noblest elements, we cannot tolerate 
such wanton loss of sacred things. A painless world would 
be a tame world to be sure, but a cruel world is no desirable 
alternative. It is our business to eliminate cruelty; nature 
and Providence can be trusted to furnish all needed oppor- 
tunities for pain. 

Only, the world is so cruel apart from the contingency of 
war! It was so cruel before the war broke out! That slowly 
fostered instinct of compassion was working against such 
tremendous odds. Again, we are in the old circle: the only 
true pacifist is he who sees that no campaign against war can 
be effective which views war in isolation. He is forced by 
the exigency of the times into a constructive social radicalism ; 
his vision travels past the battlefield, past the political rela- 
tionships of the nations. These are to him part of a uni- 
versal struggle, result of a system which drives peoples, 
classes, and individuals alike, into a defensive and potentially 
hostile attitude towards one another. Faith in brotherhood, 
however ardent, will not prevent war till it prevents also what 
lies behind war, and the search for peace will be an affair of 
words and sentiment only, till peace be construed as no mere 
cessation of military hostilities, but as the emancipation and 
reconstruction of human relationships on a basis of harmony. 
So long as conflicting interests are the ruling principle of the 
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economic order, it is hopeless to expect the political order to 
escape the curse of war. To point this out, to link war into 
the whole causal circle where it belongs,—here is the great 
opportunity of the pacifist. He will deserve the nobler 
name of peace-maker if he can press this truth home to the 
world. 

But are we not one in pressing it home? Have not the 
differences which divided us ceased in the stern presence of 
action? Even now, while with a united loyalty we engage 
in an immediate struggle, there is the duty of preparing for 
the world tocome. He who views the spectacle of the world 
exclusively from the moral or religious point of view may 
well wring his hands in despair. He who adds to his moral 
passion a habit of thinking socially and in economic lines, 
will be awake to the tremendous opportunities offered by a 
state of things which he deplores. Never was a world 
catastrophe yet but was a seed-time for the future: under 
the very forms of hate, world organization inspired by a 
fraternal ideal can make its way swiftly and steadily if we 
are wise and brave. The great democracies can honestly 
claim that they have been forced into war for the sake of 
ultimate justice and peace. But war to win peace is at best 
a dangerously illogical method. As the United States, last 
of these democracies, reluctantly and solemnly adopts this 
method, its citizens must with vigilant care preserve the 
unflinching aim. 

Let us fight then, not only confident of the justice of our 
cause, but alert against the invasion of our own natures and 
our own country by the very evils which we attack. Let us 
never forget that those whom we must for the world’s sake 
and their own sake hurt and kill are our own blood-brothers. 
Let us in the welter of destruction expand our spirits towards 
the eternal sphere where life abides; let us keep our aims 
high, selfless, and clean; and let the certitude that Love 
itself, working in hidden ways, demands of us this strange 
service, nerve us to our bitter task. 








EARTH 


By JoHn Hatt WHEELOCK 


Grasshopper, your fairy song 

And my poem alike belong 

To the deep and silent earth 

From which all poetry has birth; 
All we say and all we sing 

Is but as the murmuring 

Of that drowsy heart of hers 

When from her deep dream she stirs: 
If we sorrow, or rejoice, 

You and I are but her voice. 


Deftly does the dust express 

In mind her hidden loveliness, 

And from her cool silence stream 

The cricket’s cry and Dante’s dream: 
For the earth that breeds the trees 
Breeds cities too, and symphonies, 
Equally her beauty flows 

Into a savior, or a rose— 

Looks down in dream, and from above 
Smiles at herself in Jesus’ love. 
Christ’s love and Homer’s art 

Are but the workings of her heart; 
Through Leonardo’s hand she seeks 
Herself, and through Beethoven speaks 
In holy thunderings around 

The awful message of the ground. 
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The serene and humble mould 
Does in herself all selves enfold— 
Kingdoms, destinies, and creeds, 
Great dreams and dauntless deeds, 
Science that metes the firmament, 
The high, inflexible intent 

Of one for many sacrificed— 
Plato’s brain, the heart of Christ: 
All love, all legend, and all lore 
Are in the dust forevermore. 


Even as the growing grass 

Up from the soil religions pass, 
And the field that bears the rye 
Bears parables and prophecy. 
Out of the earth the poem grows 
Like the lily, or the rose; 

And all man is, or yet may be, 
Is but herself in agony 

Toiling up the steep ascent 
Towards the complete accomplishment 
When all dust shall be, the whole 
Universe, one conscious soul. 


Yea, the quiet and cool sod 
Bears in her breast the dream of God. 


If you would know what earth is, scan 
The intricate, proud heart of man, 
Which is the earth articulate, 

And learn how holy and how great, 
How limitless and how profound 

Is the nature of the ground— 

How without terror or demur 

We may entrust ourselves to her 
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When we are wearied out, and lay 
Our faces in the common clay. 


For she is pity, she is love, 


All wisdom she, all thoughts that move 


About her everlasting breast 

Till she gathers them to rest: 

All tenderness of all the ages, 
Seraphic secrets of the sages, 

Vision and hope of all the seers, 

All prayer, all anguish, and all tears 
Are but the dust, that from her dream 
Awakes, and knows herself supreme— 
Are but earth when she reveals 

All that her secret heart conceals 
Down in the dark and silent loam, 
Which is ourselves asleep, at home. 


Yea, and this my poem, too, 

Is part of her as dust and dew, 
Wherein herself she doth declare 
Through my lips, and say her prayer. 
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BACK TO NATURE 


By Henry Sement Cansy 


O one tendency in life as we live it in America to-day 
is more characteristic than the impulse, as recurrent as 
summer, to take to the woods. Sometimes it disguises itself 
under the name of science; sometimes it is mingled with 
hunting and the desire to kill; often it is sentimentalized and 
leads strings of gaping “students” bird-hunting through the 
wood lot; and again it perilously resembles a desire to get 
back from civilization and go “on the loose.” Say your 
worst of it, still the fact remains that more Americans go 
back to nature for one reason or another annually than any 
civilized men before them. And more Americans, I fancy, 
are studying nature in clubs or public schools—or, in summer 
camps and the Boy Scouts, imitating nature’s creatures, the 
Indian and the pioneer—than even statistics could make 
believable. 

What is the cause? In life, it is perhaps some survival of 
the pioneering instinct, spending itself upon fishing, or bird- 
hunting, or trail hiking, much as the fight instinct leads us 
to football, or the hunt instinct sends every dog sniffing at 
dawn through the streets of his town. Not everyone is thus 
atavistic, if this be atavism; not every American is sensitive 
to spruce spires, or the hermit thrush’s chant, or white water 
in a forest gorge, or the meadow lark across the frosted fields. 
Naturally. The surprising fact is that in a bourgeois 
civilization like ours, so many are affected. 

And yet what a criterion nature love or nature indifference 
is. It seems that if I can try a man by a silent minute in the 
pines, the view of a jay pirating through the bushes, spring 
odors, or December flush on evening snow, I can classify him 
by his reactions. Just where I do not know; for certainly 
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I do not put him beyond the pale if his response is not as 
mine. And yet he will differ, I feel sure, in more significant 
matters. He is not altogether of my world. Nor does he 
enter into this essay. There are enough without him, and of 
every class. In the West, the very day laborer pitches his 
camp in the mountains for his two weeks’ holiday. In the 
East and Middle West, every pond with a fringe of hem- 
locks, or hill view by a trolley line, or strip of ocean beach, 
has its cluster of bungalows where the proletariat perform 
their villeggiatura as the Italian aristocracy did in the days 
of the Renaissance. Patently the impulse exists, and counts 
for something here in America. 

It counts for something, too, in American literature. 
Since our writing ceased being colonial English and began 
to reflect a race in the making, the note of woods-longing 
has been so insistent that one wonders whether here is not to 
be found at last the characteristic “trait” that we have all 
been patriotically seeking. 

I do not limit myself in this statement to the professed 
“nature writers” of whom we have bred far more than any 
other race with which I am familiar. In the list—which I 
shall not attempt—of the greatest American writers, one 
cannot fail to include Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Cooper, Lowell, and Whitman. And every one of these men 
was vitally concerned with nature, and some were obsessed by 
it. Lowell was a scholar and man of the world, urban there- 
fore; but his poetry is more enriched by its homely New 
England background than by its European polish. Cooper’s 
ladies and gentlemen are puppets merely, his plots melo- 
drama; it is the woods he knew, and the creatures of the 
woods, Deerslayer and Chingachgook, that preserve his 
books. Whitman made little distinction between nature and 
human nature, perhaps too little. But read “Out of the 
Cradle Endlessly Rocking” or “The Song of the Redwood- 
Tree,” and see how keen and how vital was his instinct for 
native soil. As for Hawthorne, you could make a text-book 
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on nature study from his ““Note-Books.” He was an imag- 
inative moralist first of all; but he worked out his visions in 
terms of New England woods and hills. So did Emerson. 
The day was “not wholly profane” for him when he had 
“given heed to some natural object.” Thoreau needs no 
proving. He is at the head and forefront of all field and 
forest lovers in all languages and times. 

These are the greater names. The lesser are as leaves in 
the forest: Audubon, Burroughs, Muir, Clarence King, 
Lanier—the stream broadening and shallowing through 
earnest forest lovers, romantic “nature fakers,” literary 
sportsmen, amiable students, and tens of thousands of 
teachers inculcating this American tendency in another gen- 
eration. The phenomenon asks for an explanation. It is 
more than a category of American literature that I am 
presenting; it 7¢ an American trait. 

The explanation I wish to proffer in this essay may sound 
fantastical; most explanations that explain anything usually 
do—at first. I believe that this vast rush of nature into 
American literature is more than a mere reflection of a liking 
for the woods. It represents a search for a tradition, and 
its capture. 

Good books, like well-built houses, must have tradition 
behind them. The Homers and Shakespeares and Goethes 
spring from rich soil left by dead centuries; they are like 
native trees that grow so well nowhere else. The little 
writers—hacks who sentimentalize to the latest order, and 
display their plot novelties like bargains on an advertising 
page—are just as traditional. The only difference is that 
their tradition goes back to books instead of life. Middle- 
sized authors—the very good and the probably enduring— 
are successful largely because they have gripped a tradition 
and followed it through to contemporary life. This is what 
Thackeray did in “Vanity Fair,” Howells in “The Rise of 
Silas Lapham,” and Mrs. Wharton in “The House of Mirth.” 
But the back-to-nature books—both the sound ones and those 
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shameless exposures of the private emotions of ground hogs 
and turtles that call themselves nature books—are the most 
traditional of all. For they plunge directly into what might 
be called the adventures of the American sub-consciousness. 

It is the sub-consciousness that carries tradition into litera- 
ture. That curious reservoir where forgotten experiences lie 
waiting in every man’s mind, as vivid as on the day of first 
impression, is the chief concern of psychologists nowadays. 
But it has never yet had due recognition from literary criti- 
cism. If the sub-consciousness is well stocked, a man writes 
truly, his imagination is vibrant with human experience, he 
sets his own humble observation against a background of all 
he has learned and known and forgotten of civilization. If 
it is under-populated, if he has done little, felt little, known 
little of the traditional experiences of the intellect, he writes 
thinly. He can report what he sees, but it is hard for him to 
create. It was Chaucer’s rich sub-consciousness that turned 
his simple little story of Chauntecleer into a comment upon 
humanity. Other men had told that story—and made it 
scarcely more than trivial. It is the promptings of 
forgotten memories in the sub-consciousness that give to a 
simple statement the force of old, unhappy things, that keep 
thoughts true to experience, and test fancy by life. The 
sub-consciousness is the governor of the waking brain. 
Tradition—which is just man’s memory of man—flows 
through it like an underground river from which rise the 
springs of every-day thinking. If there is anything remark- 
able about a book, look to the sub-consciousness of the writer 
and study the racial tradition that it bears. 

Now, I am far from proposing to analyze the American 
sub-consciousness. Noman can define it. But of this much 
Iamcertain. The American habit of going “back to nature” 
means that in our sub-consciousness nature is peculiarly 
active. We react to nature as does no other race. We are 
the descendants of pioneers—all of us. And if we have not 
inherited a memory of pioneering experiences, at least we 
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possess inherited tendencies and desires. The impulse that 
drove Boone westward may nowadays do no more than send 
some young Boone canoeing on Temagami, or push him up 
Marcy or Shasta to inexplicable happiness on the top. But 
the drive is there. And furthermore, nature is still strange 
in America. Even now the wilderness is far from no Ameri- 
can city. Birds, plants, trees, even animals have not, as in 
Europe, been absorbed into the common knowledge of the 
race. There are discoveries everywhere for those who can 
make them. Nature, indeed, is vivid in a surprising number 
of American brain cells, marking them with a deep and 
endurable impress. And our flood of nature books has 
served to increase her power. 

It was never so with the European traditions that we 
brought to America with us. That is why no one reads early 
American books. They are pallid, ill-nourished, because 
their traditions are pallid. They drew upon the least active 
portion of the American sub-consciousness, and reflect mem- 
ories not of experience, contact, live thought, but of books. 
Even Washington Irving, our first great author, is not free 
from this indictment. If, responding to some obscure drift 
of his race towards humor and the short story, he had not 
ripened his Augustan inheritance upon an American hillside, 
he, too, would by now seem juiceless, withered, like a thou- 
sand cuttings from English stock planted in forgotten pages 
of his period. It was not until the end of our colonial age 
and the rise of democracy towards Jackson’s day, that the 
rupture with our English background became sufficiently 
complete to make us fortify pale memories of home by a 
search for fresher, more vigorous tradition. 

We have been searching ever since, and many eminent 
critics think that we have still failed to establish American 
literature upon American soil. The old traditions, of course, 
were essential. Not even the most self-sufficient American 
hopes to establish a brand-new culture. The problem has 
been to domesticate Europe, not to get rid of her. But 
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the old stock needed a graft, just as an old fruit tree needs 
a graft. It requires a new tradition. We found a tradition 
in New England; and then New England was given over to 
the alien and her traditions became local or historical merely. 
We found another in border life; and then the Wild West 
reached the Pacific and vanished. Time and again we have 
been flung back upon our English sources, and forced to 
imitate a literature sprung from a riper soil. Of course, this 
criticism, as it stands, is too sweeping. It neglects Mark 
Twain and the tradition of the American boy; it neglects 
Walt Whitman and the literature of free and turbulent 
democracy; it neglects Longfellow and Poe, and that 
romantic tradition of love and beauty common to all West- 
ern races. But, at least, it makes one understand why the 
American writer has passionately sought anything that 
would put an American quality into his transplanted style. 

He has been very successful in local color. But then local 
color is local. It is a minor art. In the field of human 
nature he has fought a doubtful battle. An occasional novel 
has broken through into regions where it is possible to be 
utterly American even while writing English. Poems too 
have followed. But here lie our great failures. I do not 
speak of the “great American novel,” yet to come. I refer 
to the absence of a school of American fiction, or poetry, or 
drama, that has linked itself to any tradition broader than 
the romance of the colonies, New England of the ’forties, or 
the East Side of New York. The men who write for al! 
America are mediocre. They strike no deeper than a week- 
old interest in current activity. They aim to hit the minute 
because they are shrewd enough to see that for “all America” 
there is very little continuity just now between one minute 
and the next. The America they write for is contemptuous 
of tradition, although worshipping convention, which is the 
tradition of the ignorant. The men who write for a fit 
audience though few are too often local or archaic, narrow 
or European, by necessity if not by choice. 
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And ever since we began to incur the condescension of 
foreigners by trying to be American, we have been conscious 
of this weak-rootedness in our literature and trying to rem- 
edy it. This is why our flood of nature books for a century 
is so significant. 'They may seem peculiar instruments for 
probing tradition—particularly the sentimental ones. The 
critic has not yet admitted some of the heartiest among 
them—Audubon’s sketches of pioneer life, for example—into 
literature at all. And yet, unless I am mightily mistaken, 
they are signs of convalescence as clearly as they are symp- 
toms of our disease. ‘These United States, of course, are 
infinitely more important than the plot of mother earth upon 
which they have been erected. The intellectual background 
that we have inherited from Europe is more significant than 
the moving spirit of woods and soil and waters here. The 
graft, in truth, is less valuable than the tree upon which it is 
grafted. Yet it determines the fruit. So with the books of 
our nature lovers. They represent a passionate attempt to 
acclimatize the breed. Thoreau has been our most original 
writer, barring only Whitman. He and his multitudinous 
followers, wise and foolish, have helped establish us in our 
new soil. 

I may seem to exaggerate the services of a group of 
writers who, after all, can show but one great name, 
Thoreau’s. I do not think so, for if the heart of the nature 
lover is sometimes more active than his head, the earth inti- 
macies he gives us are vital to literature in a very practical 
sense. ‘Thanks to the modern science of geography, we are 
beginning to understand the profound and powerful influ- 
ence of physical environment upon men. The geographer 
can tell you why Charleston was aristocratic, why New York 
is hurried and nervous, why Chicago is self-confident. He 
can guess at least why in old communities, like Hardy’s 
Wessex or the North of France, the inhabitants of villages 
not ten miles apart will differ in temperament and often in 
temper, hill town varying from lowland village beneath it 
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sometimes more than Kansas City from Minneapolis. He 
knows that the old elemental forces—wind, water, fire, and 
earth—still mould men’s thoughts and lives a hundred times 
more than they guess, even when pavements, electric lights, 
tight roofs, and artificial heat seem to make nature only a 
name. He knows that the sights and sounds and smells 
about us, clouds, songs, and wind murmurings, rain-washed 
earth, and fruit trees blossoming, enter into our sub-con- 
sciousness with a power but seldom appraised. Prison life, 
factory service long continued, a clerk’s stool, a housewife’s 
day-long duties,—those things stunt and transform the 
human animal as nothing else, because of all experiences they 
most restrict, most impoverish the natural environment. 
And it is the especial function of nature books to make vivid 
and warm and sympathetic our background of nature. They 
make conscious our sub-conscious dependence upon earth 
that bore us. They do not merely inform (there the scientist 
may transcend them), they enrich the subtle relationship 
between us and our environment. Move a civilization and 
its literature from one hemisphere to another, and their 
adapting, adjusting services become most valuable. Men 
like Thoreau are worth more than we have ever guessed. 

No one has ever written more honest books than Thoreau’s 
“Walden,” his “Autumn,” “Summer,” and the rest. There 
is not one literary flourish in the whole of them, although they 
are done with consummate literary care; nothing but sound 
honest observation of the world of hill-slopes, waves, flowers, 
birds, and beasts, and honest, shrewd philosophizing as to 
what it all meant for him, an American. Here is a man con- 
tent to take a walk, fill his mind with observation, and then 
come home to think. Repeat the walk, repeat or vary the 
observation, change or expand the thought, and you have 
Thoreau. No wonder he brought his first edition home, 
not seriously depleted, and made his library of it! Thoreau 
needs excerpting to be popular. Most nature books do. 
But not to be valuable! 
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For see what this queer genius was doing. Lovingly, 
laboriously, and sometimes a little tediously, he was studying 
his environment. For some generations his ancestors had 
lived on a new soil, too busy in squeezing life from it to be 
practically aware of its differences. They and the rest had 
altered Massachusetts. Massachusetts had altered them. 
Why? To what? The answer is not yet ready. But here 
is one descendant who will know at least what Massachusetts 
is—wave, wind, soil, and the life therein and thereon. He 
begins humbly with the little things; but humanly, not as the 
out-and-out scientist goes to work, to classify or to study the 
narrower laws of organic development; or romantically as 
the sentimentalist, who intones his “Ah!” at the sight of dying 
leaves or the cocoon becoming moth. It is all human, and 
yet all intensely practical with Thoreau. He envies the 
Indian not because he is “wild,” or “free,” or any such non- 
sense, but for his instinctive adaptations to his background,— 
because nature has become traditional, stimulative with him. 
And simply, almost naively, he sets down what he has dis- 
covered. The land I live in is like this or that; such and 
such life lives in it; and this is what it all means for me, the 
transplanted European, for us, Americans, who have souls 
to shape and characters to mould in a new environment, under 
influences subtler than we guess. “I make it my business to 
extract from Nature whatever nutriment she can furnish me, 
though at the risk of endless iteration. I milk the sky and 
the earth.” And again: “Surely it is a defect in our Bible 
that it is not truly ours, but a Hebrew Bible. The most 
pertinent illustrations for us are to be drawn not from Egypt 
or Babylonia, but from New England. Natural objects and 
phenomena are the original symbols or types which express 
our thoughts and feelings. Yet American scholars, having 
little or no root in the soil, commonly strive with all their 
might to confine themselves to the imported symbols alone. 
All the true growth and experience, the living speech, they 
would fain reject as ‘Americanisms.’ It is the old error 
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which the church, the state, the school, ever commit, choosing 
darkness rather than light, holding fast to the old and to 
tradition. When I really know that our river pursues a ser- 
pentine course to the Merrimack, shall I continue to describe 
it by referring to some other river, no older than itself, which 
is like it, and call it a meander? It is no more meandering 
than the Meander is musketaquiding.” 

This for Thoreau was going back to nature. Our his- 
torians of literature who cite him as an example of how to be 
American without being strenuous, as an instance of leisure 
nobly earned, are quite wrong. If any man has striven to 
make us at home in America, it is Thoreau. He gave his life 
to it; and in some measure it is thanks to him that with most 
Americans you reach intimacy most quickly by talking 
about “‘the woods.” 

Thoreau gave to this American tendency the touch of 
genius and the depth of real thought. After his day the 
“back-to-nature” idea became more popular and perhaps 
more picturesque. Our literature becomes more and more 
aware of an American background. Bobolinks and thrushes 
take the place of skylarks; sumach and cedar begin to be as 
familiar as heather and gorse; forests, prairies, a clear, high 
sky, a snowy winter, a summer of thunderstorms, drive out 
the misty England which, since the days of Cynewulf, our 
ancestors had seen in the mind’s eye while they were writing. 
Nature literature becomes a category. Men make their 
reputations by means of it. 

No one has yet catalogued—so far as I am aware—the vast 
collection of back-to-nature books that followed Thoreau. 
No one has ever seriously criticised it, except Mr. Roosevelt, 
who with characteristic vigor of phrase, stamped “nature- 
faking’ on its worser half. But everyone reads in it. 
Indeed, the popularity of such writing has been so great as to 
make us distrust its serious literary value. And yet, viewed 
internationally, there are few achievements in American lit- 
erature so original. I will not say that John Muir and 
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John Burroughs, upon whom Thoreau’s mantle fell, have 
written great books. Probably not. Certainly it is too soon 
to say. But when you have gathered the names of Gilbert 
White, Fabre, Maeterlinck, and in slightly different genres, 
Izaak Walton, Hudson, and Kipling, from various litera- 
tures you will find few others abroad to list with ours. Nor 
do our men owe one jot or tittle of their inspiration to indi- 
viduals on the other side of the water. 

Locally, too, these books are more noteworthy than may at 
first appear. They are curiously passionate, and passion in 
American literature since the Civil War is rare. I do not 
mean sentiment, or romance, or eroticism. I mean such pas- 
sion as Wordsworth felt for his lakes, Byron (even when 
most Byronic) for the ocean, the author of “The Song of 
Roland” for his Franks. Muir loved the Yosemite as a man 
might love a woman. Every word he wrote of the Sierras is 
touched with intensity. Hear him after a day on Alaskan 
peaks: “Dancing down the mountain to camp, my mind 
glowing like the sunbeaten glaciers, I found the Indians 
seated around a good fire, entirely happy now that the 
farthest point of the journey was safely reached and the 
long, dark storm was cleared away. How hopefully, peace- 
fully bright that night were the stars in the frosty sky, and 
how impressive was the thunder of icebergs, rolling, swelling, 
reverberating through the solemn stillness! I was too happy 
to sleep.” 

Such passion, and often such style, is to be found in all 
these books when they are good books. Compare a para- 
graph or two of the early Burroughs on his birch-clad 
lake country, or Thoreau upon Concord pines, with the 
“natural history paragraph” that English magazines used to 
publish, and you will feel it. Compare any of the lesser 
nature books of the mid-nineteenth century—Clarence King’s 
“Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada” for example—with 
the current novel writing of the period and you will feel the 
greater sincerity. A passion for nature! Except the New 
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England passion for ideals, Whitman’s passion for democ- 
racy, and Poe’s lonely devotion to beauty, I sometimes think 
that this is the only great passion that has found its way into 
American literature. 

Hence the “nature fakers.” The passion of one genera- 
tion becomes the sentiment of the next. And sentiment is 
easily capitalized. The individual can be stirred by nature 
as she is. A hermit thrush singing in moonlight above a 
Catskill clove will move him. But the populace will require 
something more sensational. To the sparkling water of 
truth must be added the syrup of sentiment and the cream 
of romance. Mr. Kipling, following ancient traditions of 
the Orient, gave personalities to his animals so that stories 
might be made from them. Mr. Long, Mr. Roberts, Mr. 
London, Mr. Thompson-Seton, and the rest, have told stories 
about animals so that the American interest in nature might 
be exploited. The difference is essential. If the “Jungle 
Books” teach anything it is the moral ideals of the British 
Empire. But our nature romancers—a fairer term than 
“fakers,” since they do not willingly “fake’—teach the 
background and tradition of our soil. In the process they 
inject sentiment, giving us the noble desperation of the stag, 
the startling wolf-longings of the dog, and the picturesque 
outlawry of the ground hog,—and get a hundred readers 
where Thoreau got one. 

This is the same indictment as that so often brought 
against the stock American novel, that it prefers the gloss of 
easy sentiment to the rough, true fact, that it does not grap- 
ple direct with things as they are in America, but looks at 
them through optimist’s glasses that obscure and soften the 
scene. Nevertheless, I very much prefer the sentimentalized 
animal story to the sentimentalized man story. The first, as 
narrative, may be romantic bosh, but it does give one a loving, 
faithful study of background that is worth the price that it 
costs in illusion. It reaches my emotions as a novelist who 
splashed his sentiment with equal profusion never could. 
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My share of the race mind is willing even to be tricked into 
sympathy with its environment. I would rather believe that 
the sparrow on my telephone wire is swearing at the robin on 
my lawn than never to notice either of them! 

How curiously complete and effective is the service of these 
nature books, when all is considered. There is no better 
instance, I imagine, of how literature and life act and react 
upon one another. The plain American takes to the woods 
because he wants to, he does not know why. The writing 
American puts the woods into his books, also because he 
wants to, although I suspect that sometimes he knows very 
well why. Nevertheless, the same general tendency, the 
same impulse, lie behind both. But reading nature books 
makes us crave more nature, and every gratification of curi- 
osity marks itself upon the sub-consciousness. Thus the 
clear, vigorous tradition of the soil passes through us to our 
books, and from our books to us. It is the soundest, the 
sweetest, if not the greatest and deepest inspiration of 
American literature. In the confusion that attends the 
meeting here of all the races it is something to cling to; it is 
our own. 

















MEXICO 


By Grace Hazarp CoNnkKLING 


Here by this northern water, 

Cool, narrow, silver like a poplar tree, 

I remember the purple Gulf, 

The vast slumbrous golden bowl of Mexico 
srimmed with lapis lazuli. 

I remember Tampico jewel-pale on the rim, 
Hiding the sultry petals of passion-flowers 
Beyond the long white line of the breakwater 
Where pelicans fish. 

I remember the steady ship 

Led south by porpoises that romped about her, 
How they laughed from eyes of dark amber, 
Diving below her bulk, 

Nosing her sleek sides, 

Nudging her into the course. 

There was a mother porpoise 

Teaching her baby to tease the ship. 

He swam too near, 


And I saw her shoulder him away from the sharp forefoot 


Into the smother of purple 

Under the foam. 

To-day a small bass 

Leaped six inches from the surface of the lake 
And was proud: 

But I remembered flying-fish 


Skimming an infinite, gold-rimmed, drowsy bowl 


Full of sharks and ships. 
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Here by this arrowy water 

Piercing to the heart of the northward mountains, 
Water the frosted blue of untouched grapes 

Or sheaves of wet fleur de lys, 

I remember a coast like a scimitar of tawny metal 
With Vera Cruz written in topaz 

On the hilt. 

In a dream I see the loveliness of Lake Champlain, 
Thinking of Orizaba, 

The shell-white cone like an orchid 

Blown against the sky, 

And how the metallic coast-line severed its stem from the sea, 
Till the flower-shaped mountain 

Followed the wind. 

Here in the north, beyond an inlet tapering like a willow leaf 
Lies Fleur de Lys, 

Named for the lilies of Champlain, 

Lilies of France. 

Its jewels are red apples against lake-water. 

It wears poplars and willows 

Lined with silver. 

All day the low house leans to listen, 

Hearing above the lapping of waves on the shore, 
Laughter of children and thrushes, 

Barking of happy collies tumbling down the terraces, 
Village bells, 

Crowing of cocks, crying of gulls, 

And the cheerful banter of chickadees 

Gossiping in the orchard. 

Hushed, 

It hears the whisper of winds 

On moist rustling nights. 

Its firelight meets the moon upon the lake: 

With candles it defies the stars 

And smiles to the dark trees, 

Confident in its garment of leaves 

And jewels of apples and rain. 
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Fleur de Lys, 

Home of dreams and dreamers, 

Fragrant and proud and cool as the blue 

Lilies of France, 

Help me forget the heartache of those mornings at sea! 
I would recall only the beauty of great cumulus clouds 
Sailing the strange sky, 

Only the blazing Gulf and the porpoises at play, 
Plunging into the smothered purple 

Under the foam. 

Free my spirit 

From that imprisoning colossal globe of sea and sky, 
Hemisphere of lapis meeting hemisphere of sapphire: 
Call me home 

And rest my eyes with lake-water 

Like the blue in a crystal. 

I would blot out the loneliness of that dusk on the ship, 
When I looked at the stars 

As though I had never seen them before. 

Who could forget the Southern Cross? 

But I would follow the Pole star. 

I would give haunting jasmine 

And certain flaring Mexican morning-glories 

That broke my heart, 

I would exchange ivory roses and great violets, 

For the sparse blooms of the north, 

And the surrendered souls of gardenia and orange, 
For the breath of your appletrees in Spring. 

Fleur de Lys, 

Dreamy and dim and sweet as the cool 

Lilies of France, 

Scatter these smouldering memories 


That the wind may blow them away through the willows. 


And you, my friend, 
Let me watch the dark passion-flowers crumble to ash 
In your hearth-fire. 
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A NEW VIEW OF DE MORGAN 


By Witson Fouiettr 


NLY a little more than a decade ago, a young lad was 

lifted by the slack of his trousers into a distinction 
close to absolute fame—as close perhaps as any creature of 
mere books can come in this book-weary age. The scene 
of his elevation was unpretentious to the last degree: the 
dingy barroom of a London public house. And the persons 
present might have seemed, to a nicely discriminating judg- 
ment, vulgar and not too clean. They were the father of 
the young lad, already “getting towards the quarrelsome 
stage of beer,” “a sweep with inflamed lids,” a phlegmatic 
young barmaid “behind a fortress of brass and pewter” 
(the brass being, in this instance, not altogether literal), 
and a familiar barroom motley of artisans and loafers, all 
good-natured and hearty and spoiling for a fight, which 
they were willing to watch and, to the last man, rather more 
willing to participate in. 

And presently, of course, the fight came. The father of 
the “young nipper’” discovered a “hinseck’”—genus and 
species never divulged—in the dregs of his ale, and shook 
the wriggling thing out on the metal counter. It was at 
this point that the young nipper asked to be lifted up—“for 
to see the hinseck.” Thereupon ensued an altercation about 
the ownership of that unenviable speck; the sweep being 
all for “crocking”’ it with his finger nail, the father insist- 
ing that he had paid for it, and that it was not to be assaulted 
without his consent. ‘“ ‘Anyhow you put it,’ said the sweep, 
‘I'd crock him for a farden.’ And without waiting for any 
security of payment, he did it straightway.” There was a 
blow, too quick to be parried, from the irate father. Then 
came a scuffle of men who had already taken sides, and the 
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belligerents were forced out of the barroom to finish their 
quarrel where there was less danger of officious interruption. 

The young nipper slipped down from his perch on the 
bar and joined the stragglers headed for the fight. He was 
in time to see his father stretched on the ground, and the 
sweep being led away between two policemen; in time, too, 
to pick up a heavy and jagged fragment of a glass bottle 
“lying against a dead cat by the roadway,” and hurl it 
at the triumphant sweep, one of whose inflamed lids it 
pierced. And after this act of filial heroism, executed from 
behind a fence, our midget of seven scuttled off home, too 
terrified to wait for the outcome and convinced that his 
father was killed. 

These events occur, of course, in the first chapter of the 
first novel of William De Morgan, till yesterday one of the 
oldest men actively engaged in producing fiction, and one 
of the very youngest authors. Nearly all of us know the 
subsequent history of Joseph Vance, the young nipper who 
sat on the bar. And nearly everyone who reads English 
for pleasure has read that history as Joseph Vance tells it 
in the first person. We know that Joe Vance’s father was 
to live for many years after all, to hear on his deathbed the 
story of that piece of glass and of who had thrown it; we 
know that Joe himself was not to end his story until he had 
risen far above his birth and first surroundings, taken a 
university degree, become a scientist and inventor, assumed 
the guilt of another’s misdoing, allowed that other to appro- 
priate his name in order to spare the woman he loved some 
sorrow, and received at last, though almost too late, his 
fitting reward. 

There is a legend—I do not know how true—that Mr. 
De Morgan, ambitious young author of sixty-five, tried this 
first of his stories, when it was only an enormous bundle of 
manuscript, on one publisher after another before he suc- 
ceeded even in getting it read; and that finally, when he 
discovered a firm with the hardihood to pay for having the 
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story typewritten, it was accepted because the girls among 
whom it was parcelled out were caught crying over it. The 
legend may not be true; but it is certainly true criticism. 
As well as the first chapter of “Joseph Vance,” it introduces 
the celebrated Early Victorianism of De Morgan; it and 
the first chapter taken together all but summarize his Early 
Victorianism. 

For a large part of the discussion of him is necessarily 
the discussion of his comfortable ownership of a great deal 
that belongs, not to yesterday or to the day after to-morrow, 
but to the vanished decades that brought forth Pickwick 
and Pendennis, Cranford and Barchester, the potato famine 
and the repeal of the corn laws; the past of his own child- 
hood, softened in retrospect but still vivid, seen not through 
the eyes of a note-taking novelist on the trail for “copy,” 
but rather in the mellowing light of the studios and stained- 
glass windows among which Mr. De Morgan spent the most 
of his working life, and in which he got his training for 
the craft through which we are likely to know him. It is 
necessary to admit that, although he was the most delightful 
and the most gladdening of anachronisms, he was still an 
anachronism. 

The more material and obvious side of De Morgan’s 
Victorian quality is suggested in that first chapter of 
“Joseph Vance,” which shows the beginning of its author’s 
mastery over the men and boys, the buildings and places, 
the manners and presiding spirit, of a time before mid- 
century. It was in 1906 that little Joe Vance climbed into 
fame under our eyes; but it was really, we never forget, 
in the late forties that he mounted the bar and dangled his 
diffident little legs in that loud company and threw the glass 
at Peter Gunn. The creator of Joe Vance knows the 
London of that period as Dickens knew the London of his 
own boyhood. 

Mr. Chesterton has said of Dickens, in a finely applied 
phrase, that he had, beyond any other in English letters, 
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“the key of the street.” His possession of it is not the less 
remarkable because a thousand other men then living might 
have had the same key. But De Morgan’s achievement is 
decidedly the more remarkable because he had the key of a 
street that no longer existed, except in the memory of a few 
and in such printed pages as he has given us. Dickens was 
at home in places which he alone found. De Morgan was 
at home in places which no man can ever find again, because 
they have been buried in progress, hidden under a covering 
of expansion and re-building as deeply as Pompeii under 
its ashes. Half the enchantment of that court where Dave 
and Dolly Wardle scaled the dustbin and draggled them- 
selves in the mud is that no man can ever again turn under 
its archway. We shall never locate that “extensive base- 
ment with cellarage’” where Alice saw the “lidy with the 
spots,” or drink a mug of ale at The King’s Arms where 
Uncle Mose and Mr. Bob Alibone enjoyed their afternoon 
pipe and read the “Morning Star.” De Morgan’s places 
had long been swept among the rubbish of Lendon’s yester- 
days before it ever occurred to him to delve for them with 
a pen. He combines therefore something of the historical 
novelist’s romantic remoteness with the vivid intimacy of 
the eye-witness. 

But all this is only the mechanical and really the less 
important side of De Morgan’s Victorianism. It is the less 
obvious side that some criticism has slighted: the side that 
concerns, not what he wrote about, but how he wrote about 
it. The whole basis and superstructure of his art was of 
the period before mid-century. He was Early Victorian in 
his entire contempt for the art of the novel, as the Continent 
has taught us to re-conceive that art. His fiction sprang 
from no formula except that of pouring out in a turbid and 
generous flood the accumulated riches of a humane mind, 
the whole store of experience, memory, emotion, the whole 
man De Morgan. There was no other art in him. The 
contribution is essentially something to be measured by its 
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amount, its stupefying abundance; and it was fitting and 
acceptable that the gift should offer itself in works approach- 
ing a third of a million words—the length of “Tom Jones” 
and of “Vanity Fair.” It is this directly human and naive, 
this artless side of De Morgan’s art, that one finds 
crystallized in the anecdote about the typists who wept over 
the copy of “Joseph Vance.” 

Our anecdote presents too, naturally, the matter of 
De Morgan’s pathos. For he dealt extensively in the 
pathetic emotion, and with range as well as mere quantity. 
It is not the least of his claims that he made us weep in an 
age when the novel had forgotten a good share of the virtue 
in womanly or, yes, manly tears, and when fiction, though 
it often made us think and sometimes shudder, cared little 
about making us cry. A great deal of De Morgan invites, 
among other tests, the test by tears. 

Most often the pathos resides in a child’s sweet uncon- 
sciousness of misery to which the child has grown accus- 
tomed or been born accustomed: in six-year-old Alice sent 
to the bar round the corner and afraid to return to her 
drunken mother because she has dropped and broken the 
beer-jug; in Lizarann’s ignorance that her blind father is 
a beggar, as she goes each night to a certain corner to meet 
and guide him home, announcing herself with his old sea- 
call of “Pi-lot!’; in the waiting of Dave and Dolly for old 
“Mrs. Picture” (their version of Prichard), who was never 
to come though they made a daily ritual of setting out their 
toy tea-things. 

But there are cases that concern men and women too: 
let me name only Joe Vance’s all but hopeless love for 
Lossie Thorpe, and that last, most crushing instance of all, 
the reunion of Phoebe and Maisie Runciman, twin sisters 
of eighty years, each of whom has been made through a 
cruel strategem to believe the other dead. Nowhere, I 
think, does the pathos become so maudlin as in some chapters 
of Dickens. Nor did Mr. De Morgan ever make so much 
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of pathos as to come under the famous ban of Meredith: 
he kept his load of emotion for ballast, and did not let it be 
the chief part of the cargo. It is comedy, not pathos, that 
prevails even in “It Never Can Happen Again,” where 
occurs the most pathetic episode of all, the death of Blind 
Jim’s daughter, Lizarann. 

The emotional quality of De Morgan’s appeal rested, 
however, on more than pathos. It was not so much by excess 
of one emotion as by a bizarre mingling of all emotions that 
he triumphed over even the most stolid. No statement 
includes all of his method except the statement that it con- 
sisted in putting together the widest possible extremes, and 
the greatest possible number of them. His most touching 
pathos exists side by side with his most infectious humor; 
his human saints and his human devils inhabit the same 
chapters. He would take a plot like that of “Barnaby 
Rudge,” another plot like that of the Book of Ruth, a set 
of characters straight out of Dickens, another set straight 
out of Thackeray, a great county family, a family of the 
slums, a mystery, a murder, a buried skeleton, or a lost 
manuscript, several people as farcical as Smollett’s and sev- 
eral other people as subtle as Henry James’s, and add even 
a would-be ghost—and mix all these ingredients into a tale 
of incredible complications, making the whole one only by 
the unbroken quality of his personal style, the clear and 
fluid medium in which all these elements are suspended in 
solution. 

We who like realism and restraint, naturalism and the 
impersonal mode, may say that this is unity the most pre- 
carious. But the absence of unity means here, we do well 
to see, the presence of everything else—the general too- 
muchness, a glorified excess. There is no failure to “round 
out” the subject, no hint of what Miss Sherwood would call 
the timidity of our modern boldness. It is always a subject 
that craves rounding in. De Morgan knew all about this 
fine modern consummation of technique, as he proved in 
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“An Affair of Dishonor,” the one novel in which he delib- 
erately withheld a great part of himself. And with what 
result? Why, that the very voices which had clamored 
against him for trying to be Thackeray now clamored still 
more loudly against him for daring to be less than 
De Morgan. This failure of his fifth book was quite the 
oddest of all his perverse triumphs—the vindication, so far 
as he was concerned, of the nineteenth century against the 
twentieth, and a clinching argument for his earlier largesse. 

In this love of mingled extremes, he belongs, of course, 
with the great Early Victorian novelists. It became usual 
to compare him with Dickens; and indeed he does resemble 
Dickens in many respects, including his passion for purely 
verbal pleasantries, the sort of verbal decoration which at 
its best is wit and at its worst “fine writing.” But the list 
of possible comparisons does not stop here. De Morgan 
resembles Thackeray at least as much, especially in his pos- 
sessing the key, not only to the street, but also to the country- 
house and the town salon. In lesser ways he resembles 
Wilkie Collins, and Charles Reade, and Anthony Trollope. 
The Arkroyds of “It Never Can Happen Again” recall 
irresistibly some of the folk in the Barchester novels, and 
the Reverend Athelstan Taylor is Trollope’s Francis Arabin 
in his habit as he lived. 

The truth is that De Morgan cannot be summed up as 
an imitator of any one influence. What he mastered was 
the whole spirit and contribution of a period—a period of 
great individual geniuses who were like each other only in 
their abundance, their lavish and ungoverned invention, and 
their remoteness from any ideal that could make art of a 
visibly balanced or structural sort. We have all the new 
and symmetrical bottles; one is tempted, in moments of 
revulsion, to say that they had all the old wine. Mr. 
De Morgan was like them in caring nothing about the bottle 
except to make it hold as much as could be got in. I well 
remember my first reading of “Joseph Vance.” I thought: 
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Here is a man who has said to himself, “Go to, I will play 
the game as Dickens played it.” Within a few chapters 
I was adding—“and as Thackeray played it.” Long 
before the end of the book I had given up in despair. Mr. 
De Morgan synthesized an entirely new game. He tried 
to do in each of his five great novels pretty much everything 
that all the Victorians did in all of their novels put together— 
and then he added several things of his own. He was 
the pupil of no teacher except the age of the greatest 
personalities our fiction has ever known. 

His mannerisms especially are of that age. Every one 
of his best stories is a personally conducted story, with an 
amiable and chatty relation between author and reader—the 
relation which Fielding learned from Congreve, and 
Thackeray from Fielding. Some of the characters are 
labelled forever by an omnipresent tag. Joe Vance’s father 
always forgets proper names and extemporizes grotesque 
substitutes; Mr. Heath always catches up the last word 
of a remark and volleys absent-minded questions based 
thereon, to cover his inattention; Miss Dickenson always 
makes polite conversation of the encyclopaedia: “Some 
people feel the effect of thunder much more than others. 
No doubt it is due to the electrical condition of the atmos- 
phere. Before this was understood, it was ascribed to all 
sorts of causes.” Equally in the spirit of Dickens are the 
disjointed fragments of discourse caught up into the text 
in the phraseology of the original. When Dave cut his 
head falling off the post, Aunt M’riar’s failure to rescue him 
is set forth in these terms: “If he’d only a had the sense to 
set still half a minute longer, she would have done them 
frills and could have run up the Court a’most as soon as 
look at you.” De Morgan’s style is a leisurely Victorian 
affair of quips and pleasantries, and it is full of the gaiety 
of deep and irrepressible self-enjoyment. The modern 
ideal is to give one’s self strained through a fine mesh of 
philosophy or mood: De Morgan’s way is to give himself 
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whole, unmoderated, and diffuse, with no other preparation 
than what he is. And, like Thackeray, he is fond of recur- 
ring to his ingenious conceits. When Challis begins to 
enjoy basking in the flattery of Judith Arkroyd and pro- 
portionately forgetting his “impossible” wife, his sensation 
is “like having the hair of his soul brushed by machinery.” 
The simile recurs often; and “It Never Can Happen 
Again” without its soul-brush would miss one of its acutest 
pieces of analysis. In such points De Morgan’s style was 
nearer to Thackeray’s than to Dickens’s, in which the popu- 
lar and obvious string is the loudest plucked, and the most 
frequent. But it is nearer to both than to any since. 

Nor, coming to more important matters, can one detect 
any new philosophy of the whole brought in to re-vitalize 
the old expedients. De Morgan expressed practically no 
philosophy at all, beyond the ardent Victorian will-to-believe 
that humanity is immensely enjoyable, and that the unpar- 
donable sin is not to enjoy it—and even that faith he never 
expressed save through the medium of his characters and 
his own obvious enjoyment of them. He had no remedy 
for anything, no moral or social or political axe to grind. 
On matters of faith and dogma he was either strangely 
negative, or still more strangely non-committal. He gives 
a just portrait of a clergyman and another of a free-thinker; 
he makes the two portraits satirize each other with argu- 
ments that one commonly hears—and the reader has no more 
idea than before where the author himself stands. Despite 
the intimacy which he took every means to cultivate with 
the reader, he seemed anything but a person with views. 
Aside from the cardinal virtues of manhood and womanhood, 
I cannot detect that De Morgan felt strongly on any sub- 
ject. He had perhaps a mild contempt for faddishness 
and ineptitude. He threw good-natured ridicule upon the 
Grauboschian philosopher who proposed new and fearfully 
complicated names for all the old commonplaces; he had 
little use for the M. P. to whom things lay in nutshells and 
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called for decisive handling, who would not presume to 
arraign the judgment of any fellow mortal, but would 
venture to call our attention to a great variety of alternatives 
with which it was our bounden duty to grapple. But he 
had nothing against industrialism, or aristocracy, or mar- 
riage. He was not even a sentimental sociologic tinker, as 
Dickens had been. Aside from his impatience with the 
minor fads and futilities, he assumed a threatening posture 
towards nothing whatsoever except downright wickedness— 
and even that he pitied when he had punished it. 

The love of putting incongruous extremes together was in 
itself enough to account for whatever was most striking in 
the ornate architecture of De Morgan’s stories. In him we 
saw the Victorian system by no means modernized, but 
specialized, extended; and to the end that he might find 
his amusement in great gaps of time annihilated, deep social 
chasms bridged. The central and essential De Morgan, the 
author of five prodigious novels and of the extravaganza 
called “A Likely Story,” is a man of two objects, two 
delights. First, he must fold a century of time upon itself 
until the ends touch and are superposed. Secondly, he 
must arrange the social order in an instrumentation to which 
patrician and plebeian, titled halls and the gutter, contribute 
harmonies queer and quaint, if not altogether new. In 
fiction where the effect of reality is so great a fraction of 
the whole effect, there is surely no other like instance of the 
desire and the ability to make both ends—both ends of 
anything—meet. 

It is convenient to separate one of these matters from the 
other. De Morgan called his second novel, “Alice-for- 
Short,” a “dichronism,” because it has to do with a century- 
old mystery and with the only living mind that forms a 
direct linkage with that mystery. Now, with the single 
exception of “An Affair of Dishonor,” a strictly modern 
piece of realistic method, every one of the stories is a dichron- 
ism. Every one of them turns on some buried secret, dis- 
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interred from its mouldy wrapping of circumstance in time 
to alter profoundly something in the present. In “Alice- 
for-Short” the past is divulged through old Mrs. Verrinder, 
a woman of ninety whose life had been broken off when she 
was thirty, by a fall and a blow on the head. A daring 
surgical operation re-awakens her to a world that has been 
waiting impatiently for the next novel of Mr. Scott, and 
leaves her a young bride with snowy hair and shrunken, 
trembling limbs, a bride whose husband and child have long 
been in the grave. Looking back from what is in effect 
her thirtieth year, she recalls childhood pictures and events 
that dovetail with other evidences to solve Alice’s mystery. 
In “Somehow Good,” an electric shock destroys a man’s 
memory and blots out his early life. In that prolonged state 
of not being himself, he stumbles upon the wife from whom 
he had been separated years before, and who is now no more 
to him than a lovable stranger. And in “It Never Can 
Happen Again,” a strictly modern social comedy which 
turns on the repeal of the deceased-wife’s-sister law, the 
central person, Alfred Challis, is almost trapped into a 
felony by a buried secret which is divulged just in time. 

It is this type of plot, coursing over a stretch of time and 
involving endless tangles and coincidences, that De Morgan 
made peculiarly his own, by blending it with a modern spe- 
cies of realistic comedy. He recalls the Victorian novel 
once more in that his chief characters always end in bliss, 
as they always must in a story of complicated design. Any 
series of events, however simple, can yield a tragedy: it 
requires no ingenuity to manufacture despair. But what 
is the use of difficulties except to be overcome, of compli- 
cations except to be wiggled out of? The more involved 
a story, the more certain ought to be its happy ending—this 
is one of the simple Victorian conditions which De Morgan 
found it easy to accept. That this kind of optimism is an 
affair of the artistic sense, and not exclusively of tempera- 
ment or philosophy, can be deduced from the fact that the 
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one austerely simple tale, “An Affair of Dishonor,” is a 
terribly sombre tragedy. 

The other sort of gap, the social, De Morgan crossed, in 
four of his five great novels, by writing the history of indi- 
vidual philanthropies. Organized philanthropy I am quite 
confident that he detested; but he found his favorite sub- 
jects in kindly individual charities of the well-to-do. 
“Joseph Vance” and “Alice-for-Short” are stories of adop- 
tion. Lizarann and Blind Jim are befriended by great 
folk; the inhabitants of Sapps Court, and even old Maisie 
and Phoebe, are befriended by Lady Gwen; and Dave 
Wardle, like Joseph Vance, marries upward into the class 
of his benefactors. What Mr. De Morgan primarily 
delighted in was to place the social extremes together, to 
prove not only that they can both be equally human, but also 
that their humanity is one. 

He is master, too, of such tremendous effects of contrast 
as are implied in his plots. No one ever forgets the dra- 
matic thrill of Mrs. Verrinder’s re-awakening after her 
sixty years’ sleep, or Fenwick’s restoration to his conscious 
identity, or the recognition by Phoebe and Maisie of their 
true relationship, or Sally’s rescue of Fenwick from a rough 
sea after he has fallen from the pier, or Adrian Torrens’s 
recovery of his sight. These suffer no loss by comparison 
with such greatest moments of emotional action as the cave 
scene in “Old Mortality,” the death of Jean Valjean, the 
mad-dog scene in “The Amazing Marriage,” the episode 
of the Cliff Without a Name in “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” or 
Borrow’s account of a small boy riveted in wonder and awe 
by his first pictured glimpse of an ineffaceable footprint in 
the sand. With the phenomena especially of lost memory 
or lost senses, De Morgan has done more than any other; 
and his blind men, Lizarann’s father and Adrian Torrens, 
are the most real I have ever had the luck to know, whether 
in literature or in life. 

This same unconquerable and romantic love of life that 
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creates blind and crippled men to be more, not less, alive 
than others, is not content until it has breathed life into a 
multitude of mere things. Here again De Morgan harks 
back to Dickens. Mr. Chesterton was, I think, the first to 
point out the thrilling and half supernatural significance 
with which Dickens invests certain physical objects. 
De Morgan has something of the same power. From his 
world of shades, the shades of persons and places that are no 
more, certain objects, always unimportant in themselves and 
sometimes positively trivial, stare with unearthly persistence, 
and become almost volitional agents, Satanic or beneficent. 
The readiest example is the “hinseck” which was prema- 
turely crocked. Without it, the fight would not have hap- 
pened. Without the fight, Joe’s father would not have 
been laid up for a term, or undertaken the Repairing-and- 
Building trade which was the means of Joe’s meeting Lossie 
and Dr. Thorpe. And there would have been no story; 
at least not that story. It is a broken beer-jug that intro- 
duces Charles Heath to little Alicia Kavanagh, Alice-for- 
Short; and that same hopelessly smashed article sets in 
motion the whole train of circumstances leading to the dead 
and buried mystery of Alice’s descent. It is a thing, again, 
that plays the principal part in bringing Maisie and Phoebe to 
the knowledge of each other; an ingeniously contrived model 
of the old mill which had been familiar to their childhood 
re-awakens the common memories that are to strengthen 
and draw them together. And a letter that slips behind 
the lining of an old wallet, as though possessed of a 
daemonic and malignant energy of its own, prolongs the 
years of Joseph Vance’s separation from Lossie. 

Such devices are, from the point of view of modern tech- 
nique, literary rubbish. If one is concerned to palliate 
them in De Morgan, one need hardly bother to point out 
that the accidental emergence or suppression of trivial 
things plays an enormous part in life, or to ask whether a 
philosophical mind need be above admitting and utilizing 
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that part. The real ground of defense is elsewhere. What 
we have to note is that, in this lavish world of De Morgan, 
the presence of a certain defect is not necessarily the absence 
of the opposite merit. He never puts objects in place of 
character, or accident in place of causality: he supplies a 
full measure of both. The physical thing is an agent justi- 
fied, if at all, because it leads to display of character at the 
most commanding elevations. We may like Thackeray and 
not like Wilkie Collins; but we have not comprehended 
De Morgan until we have seen that he was a man who could 
be Wilkie Collins without ceasing to be Thackeray. 

When one comes to the persons whom De Morgan pro- 
jected into action by such capricious and even crude 
expedients, one’s first instinct is to say that he specialized in 
the abnormal, the eccentric, and the quaint. And then one 
remembers the placid humdrum quality of quite ordinary 
types, like Mrs. Heath and Mr. Pellew; and the extraor- 
dinary and lovable reality of children such as Joe Vance 
and Lizarann and Dave and Dolly Wardle, or those two 
young rascals, “Porky Owls” (how many pages we have 
to wait to find that his name was Howells) and Michael 
“Ragstroar,” later identified as Rackstraw; and the beauty 
and grace and wit of young women like Gwen Rivers and 
Alice; and the serene and ripened perfection of old people 
like Mrs. Verrinder or Mrs. Prichard or Granny Marrable. 
Every one of the forty-odd people in “When Ghost Meets 
Ghost” is real. Taken as a group, they cover the whole 
gap between criminal and saint, between slum and 
salon, between the cradle and the grave. There are in 
De Morgan’s books seductive women like Judith Arkroyd, 
and stuffy, dowdy women like Marianne Challis; there are 
pairs of young lovers who experience love at its most golden, 
and prosy middle-aged lovers who are rather ashamed 
of themselves; there are metaphysical bores like Mr. 
Brownrigg with his Grauboschian philosophy, and slangy 
and Bohemian young men like Mr. Jerrythought; there 
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are rectors and policemen and cabbies and artisans and 
faddists—and for the most part it is impossible to detect 
that their creator knows any one of them less well than any 
other. 

And, lest one jump at the inference that De Morgan 
mastered only the basic elements of character, the common 
stock of attributes, there is an individual like Alfred Challis 
the novelist, one of the most subtle, intellectual, and 
sophisticated men between two covers. The truth seems to 
be that De Morgan did not specialize in any kind of char- 
acter at all—unless one can say that he specialized in every 
kind. There is, I am told, a type of half-outlawed physi- 
cian whom his more professional brethren delight to call 
the “general specialist.” De Morgan is the “general 
specialist” in character, with the difference that in his 
portraiture there is no quackery. 

If one must assign a preference, and insist on loving any 
one of his creatures above the rest, I suppose mere man is 
compelled to pin his faith to Sally, Rosalind’s daughter in 


“Somehow Good.” Modern fiction has not produced her 
like, and modern life cannot often have done so. Sally is 
the modern out-of-door girl at her matchless best. Sally 
could swim; but she was too piquantly of the present to be 
a mermaid, and De Morgan made her “merpussy.” She 
was wild and womanly; untameable and very demure; 


Like the swinging May-cloud that pelts the flowers with hailstones 
Off a sunny border, she was made to bruise and bless; 


she tantalized her lover, Dr. Conrad Vereker, whom she 
called “Dr. Prosy”—and she also very happily and sweetly 
married him. She dove off the pier in most of her clothes 
to rescue Fenwick, and came herself as near to drowning 
as one can come and still escape—and then, to the infinite 
horror of her friends, she talked of “swimming over the 
ground” if the weather cleared. She was slangy and racy— 
her relation with Fenwick, whom she called “Jeremiah,” 
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had more of sweetheart than of step-daughter—and she was 
wise and rare and sound. Yet she is not an instance of 
surpassing skill in portraiture, as De Morgan’s portraits 
go. A\ll are treated with the same touch; it is as a person, 
not as a creation, that Sally deserves a seat perhaps one row 
above even Lossie Thorpe and Lady Gwen. It is in his 
best in this province of character, not in more debatable 
matters elsewhere, that we have the authentic measure of 
De Morgan and of his permanence. 

So much for a few of the respects in which De Morgan 
was indeed, as he was both praised and blamed for being, 
the Early Victorian surviving in our midst. Now I am 
going to venture a rather tenuous speculation that he was 
something more than that, in a subtle way which I hardly 
know how to phrase or to test. It is possible for a man to 
be called a prophet when the truth is merely that he has an 
extraordinary memory—but I think it is more than the past 
in De Morgan that seems new to us. It is also conceivable 
that we cherish some sneaking preferences for things that 
we pretend to have put aside—let us say, for the novel 
according to Dickens. But I doubt that explanation too, 
and I hunt between the lines and in the margins of 
De Morgan for some hidden, some easily overlooked but 
all-important hint of the contemporaneous; something which 
can stand in the room of a permanent philosophy of life, 
even though it be too intangible to bear that name. 

It seems to me as if I find that something in the mate- 
rials of the very past which De Morgan revealed with so 
much apparent fidelity. As I compare the past of his 
London with the present, I make what seems a startlingly 
simple discovery. The comparison is easily made, because 
in “It Never Can Happen Again” he brings his story 
down to the era of the automobile. The discovery is just 
this: that, except for minor matters of topography, his 
London of the past is his London of the present. There is 
no essential difference at all. The people are the same, 
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from the baronet with his landed estate down to the cabman 
and the police force. All the same fads, the same fashions, 
the same skepticisms defended with the same arguments, 
are shown as extant then. Society is neither more simple 
nor more sophisticated; people are neither better nor worse 
bred; Adrian Torrens in °53 is neither more nor less 
advanced than Alfred Challis a half-century later. In a 
word, what De Morgan strikes at, whether consciously or 
instinctively, is our modern notion that we are overwhelmingly 
different. We know that there are daring people and timid 
people; but we think of the timid people now as occupying 
the position held by the daring people of fifty years ago. 
De Morgan gives us the lie; he says we are all occupying 
precisely the same old positions. He does it by inviting us 
to look at the people that filled the past of his Early 
Victorian childhood. He shows them to us in goodly 
numbers; he supplies them with infinite leisure to entertain 
us and answer our questions. We accept the invitation, we 
look at them. And behold! they are ourselves. 

It would never do, of course, to say that De Morgan 
intended anything of the sort. I suspect that he cared most 
for the thing to which he dedicated the last of his books: 
the Spirit of Fiction. And I doubt whether he cared pro- 
foundly about any arguable matter. But the effect of his 
work is somewhat as I have tried to state; and in that effect 
lies the touch of contemporaneous appeal which the artist 
must have if he is to seem vital. In De Morgan the con- 
temporary appeal takes this peculiar form—the form of an 
assertion that we are all contemporaries whether we know 
it or not, and that the difference is between individuals, not 
between periods. 

Of course, the assumption in its extreme form is not true. 
People were different half a century ago; history and fic- 
tion are there to prove it. The intellectual centre of gravity 
was differently located: the same beliefs may have been 
abroad, but the consensus was not where it is now. The 
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question for the moment, however, is not of historical truth, 
but of a personal message couched in certain terms dictated 
not by history but by the spontaneous will of the intellect 
shaping its substance to a certain purpose. The same 
result, the same universality, can be achieved, it is obvious, 
either by modernizing the past or by Pasteurizing, so to 
put it, the present. I believe De Morgan half consciously 
modernized the past. If he had done otherwise, the trick 
would have been too transparent; even we modern folk, 
hungry for new dogmas, especially of a destructive purport, 
could not have been taken in. Evidently De Morgan was 
the sort of humanist who values but little the advancement 
on which we plume ourselves. Whence his exaggerated 
commentary that there is no advancement, that there is not 
even any change. He assures us that the difference between 
past and present is one of our greatly overrated myths. 

For my part, however much these speculations interest me, 
they do not long interest me most. If I am ever privileged 
to meet Mr. De Morgan in some after-world of shades, 
where even a critic may look at a creator and find forgiveness 
for his own sins, I have a very clear notion of what I shall 
want to say to him. And the words “Early Victorian” 
will play no part in the conversation. I shall want to say: 
“Dear and honored sir, there is one thing for which some 
of us are not going to forgive you. You were one of the 
very greatest and most delightful of our entertainers, and, 
in those latter days, perhaps the most heartening of all; for 
while others chose to rant or fume or doubt or vilify, you 
chose only to give us pleasure unmixed with pain. But 
why, with all your wit and all your wisdom, with all your 
command over the very founts of laughter and of tears— 
why, when you were the only man in the world who could 
justly have dreamed of such a labor of love, did you not 
finish what your great elder brothers had begun? Why 
did you not give us the missing chapters of ‘Denis Duval’ 
and “The Mystery of Edwin Drood’?” 














WHY WOMEN CANNOT COMPOSE MUSIC 
By GeorcE TrumMBuLL Lapp 


EFORE one seriously attempts the problem, why is 

this thing or event so? it is usually safe to raise the 
question, what the thing or the event really is. For there 
have been many learned and elaborate but futile disquisitions 
on the causes of alleged facts which, when examined as to 
credence in their own right, turned out not to be facts after 
all. To explain the non-existent is as fine an exercise of 
mental ingenuity and logic as is demanded by many an 
inquiry into the profoundest mysteries of reality. But in 
such cases there always abides something not quite satisfying 
to the demand of the mind for an essential veracity attaching 
to all its much-labored conclusions. It would seem, then, 
audacious to the point of an impious lack of chivalry, to 
attempt to explain why women cannot compose music, before 
establishing the fact that they are not musical composers. 
And even after having established this position on grounds 
of fact, there would seem to be something more to be estab- 
lished. For the question still remains divided into two 
parts, and its second but major part without a sure ground 
of standing in fact. It might be, though this is not, ante- 
cedently considered, very likely, that women do not compose 
music because they do not want to; and that would leave 
remaining the other half of our inquiry which assumes that 
they do not, because they cannot. The question is, then, not 
one of lack of incentive or lack of opportunity, but of lack 
of native ability. 

Now, of course, no one who knows the history of the 
development of musical composition, or the facts concerning 
this kind of artistic activity as it is at present going on all 
over the world, would think of contending that no kind or 
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amount of musical composition has been done in the past, or 
is now doing, by other than the male sex. By the new 
methods of training, girls as well as boys of ten and twelve, 
or even of tenderer years, can be taught to compose; and 
some of the compositions of both sexes show an entertaining, 
if not highly promising, degree of shop-work excellence. 
In this worthy emprise girls succeed perhaps as well as do 
the boys. Perhaps they succeed even better. But we are 
speaking of music that is music, if not of the very greatest, 
still of the greater or fairly good order. And if it turns out 
that so very, very few among the most favored daughters of 
the race have attained to membership even in the lower ranks 
of this order, the amount of culture which they have received 
in the past, and the improved amount of culture which they 
are at present receiving, makes the facts of history and of 
present experience the more impressive and worthy of an 
attempt at explanation. 

There has never been a single woman who can be con- 
sidered as a candidate for a place in the first rank of the 
great musical composers; there has been scarcely a single 
handful of women who can make a brave show of a claim to 
a plate in the second rank. Let us briefly test the statement 
in the two following ways. Suppose that a circular letter 
be sent to the leading musicians and musical critics of this 
country, or, if you please, of the entire civilized world, asking 
them to designate in the order of their preference the twenty 
greatest musical composers known to us in the history of 
musical development; and then to designate in another group 
the eighty others whom they consider most worthy to stand 
in the second rank of distinguished excellence. What 
would be the result? The same names, if not in precisely 
the same order, would constitute the first ten of the first 
group. There might be some variation of judgment as to 
the names of the second ten of the most gloriously illustrious 
twenty; but there certainly would not be the name of a 
single woman among them all. It is doubtful whether there 
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would be more than a name or two, perchance there might 
be three or four, among women, in the eighty of the second 
group. 

Let us try to test in another way the facts on which our 
inquiry into causes must be based, in order to claim for it 
the interest of sincerity and of mystery which it really pos- 
sesses. Let us go through a volume of Grove’s “Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians,” turning the leaves somewhat 
rapidly, though with the light of candid research in the eye 
and the problem heavy on the mind and heart. The first 
volume of this incomparable book treats the subject of music, 
not from A to Z, but from A to E inclusive. Even this, 
however, ought to give us a much better knowledge of the 
history of musical development as bearing on this important 
matter than the young Japanese had of his subject who, in 
the early days, advertised to teach the English language “as 
far as the letter K.” In this volume of Grove we find 
among the undoubtedly greatest musical composers the 
names of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms; but since we can- 
not allow to any one volume more than one-fifth or one- 
fourth of the twenty greatest, there are at most only Chopin 
and Cherubini whom we are warranted in admitting, albeit, 
the latter, somewhat doubtfully, as peers of the three 
great Bs. 

That there is no woman who has the shadow of a reputa- 
tion which would stand the full light by which shine the 
twenty suns of the first magnitude, is a fact which we have 
little difficulty in discovering. But the results of a super- 
ficial examination in making up the second group of eighty 
are much more confusing; not because they controvert our 
contention, but because they evince the facts on which it is 
based more conclusively and exclusively. For we find here 
fully fifty names of male composers of music, from whom 
one must hesitate to withhold the title to be fairly well up 
in the second rank of well-merited reputation for excellence. 
Now since there are five volumes to the Dictionary, this is 
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much too large a proportion to take from the first volume. 
But whom shall we exclude from our random list of fifty, 
in our effort to reduce it to not many more than fifteen or 
twenty? Shall it be such well-known composers as Bel- 
lini, Berlioz, Bizet, Boiseldieu, Bruch, Donati, Donizetti, 
Dvorak, Elgar? Or, if it would damage our reputation for 
acquaintance with the subject to have the reader miss any 
one of these popular favorites from the list of eighty, should 
we venture to cut out the names, perhaps less widely popu- 
lar but quite as really worthy, of Heinrich, Albert, Auber, 
the greater of the two sons of the great Bach, or even 
Astorga, author of “Stabat Mater,” and many another 
composer? And then there are the names of those known 
to the average student of music only through the Dictionary. 
Such are the Russian composer Borodin and the Spanish 
composer Eslava. If we leave this list at fifty, there is only 
one woman who could be included in it. If we cut it down 
to twenty, even she would have to be excluded. For we are 
told: “Notwithstanding the real charm and clever writing 
of many of Mlle. Chaminade’s productions, they do not rise 
above the level of agreeable salon-music.” At any rate, thus 
saith Gustav Ferrari, the musical critic employed to write 
the short article on this composer. And if the critic says 
such stuff through lack of chivalry or deficiency of critical 
acumen, why, this is not our fault. We may admit Mlle. 
Chaminade among the fifty; but that does not give her a 
place among the eighty selected from the whole world-wide 
field of musical composers for a strict title to be included in 
the second rank of excellence and of celebrity. 

Doubtless, different inquirers into the matter of fact with 
which we are now attempting to deal would come to some- 
what different conclusions. It has already been admitted 
that probably all to whom the question might worthily be 
submitted would not precisely agree as to who should be 
included in the latter half of the twenty incomparable immor- 
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tals. And, indeed, the number twenty is rather arbitrarily 
selected. The upper numbers in the lower tier of eighty 
might well enough “hitch on” to the lower members of the 
uppermost tier of twenty. But all such variations of taste 
and critical judgment, even after a sufficient allowance has 
been made for caprice, would not substantially alter the final 
verdict. There would not be one woman among the list of 
the twenty greatest composers of music: perhaps, there 
would not be more than one (shall we say it would be Clara 
Schumann?) among the list of eighty of the second greatest. 

Even if one were so disposed, it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the importance of these astonishing facts as bearing 
on the natural mental and emotional differences between the 
two sexes. For to attribute the differences indicated by 
these facts to differences in education and opportunity is to 
offer an explanation that may safely be rejected. So obvi- 
ously inadequate is such an attempt at explanation that it 
does not merit prolonged discussion. What is true of the 
poet is also eminently true of the musical composer. If he 
is a genius in this sort of artistic achievement, he is born so 
and not made so merely by education and opportunity. The 
same thing is only less true, if he has notably or mildly con- 
spicuous talents, enough to enable him, if suitably educated 
and favorably situated, to become a lively candidate for 
admittance into the second-class compartment, which has 
room for only eighty. Education and opportunity are 
needed, are in these days perhaps imperatively demanded, 
for the development of the natural talent for music. They 
assist in its breeding, but they do not account for its 
possession. 

Moreover, so far as education and opportunity make 
musical composers of the first or the second rank, women 
have for long had both as much at their disposal as have 
men; indeed, they have had both more abundantly. So far 
as flattery and claque, and chivalric abstinence from discour- 
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aging criticism, and social and monetary rewards, stimulate 
genius or help in the development of talent, the odds have 
been, and still are, much to the advantage of the feminine sex. 

Curiously enough, the laws of heredity, so far as we know 
with any semblance of certainty what those laws really are, 
seem to work their effects in this particular in a way almost 
opposite to that which we might think ourselves entitled to 
expect. They almost seem to have some concealed spite 
against the sex. The artistic temperament in general is 
strongly characterized by hereditary influences. No branch 
of it more so than that which blossoms in the enthusiastic 
love of music, and the development of taste and skill in 
musical composition and musical performances. Music runs 
in families. It is a somewhat doubtful venture into the 
mysteries of heredity which attempts to make out that boys 
oftener inherit from the mother and girls from the father, 
especially where there is anything at all conspicuous about 
the nature and degree of inheritance. In musical families, 
it has on the whole been oftener the father who has had the 
talent for music. But it has oftener been the boys than the 
girls who have inherited this talent, if it has been at all con- 
spicuous. And if the mother has had the talent for music, 
in this case, too, if the talent has suffered transmission in any 
notable way, it has gone to the boys. 

There must be something, therefore, in the sex nature of 
the two sexes, which is necessary for the musical composer, 
if not—but this also in the main proves true—for the “musi- 
cian” in the more general meaning of the term. Men are 
naturally musicians of the greater and greatest sort, as 
women are not. And the reason why the latter are not is 
because they cannot? But why can they not? Before an 
attempt is made to answer this inquiry after a cause, we must 
get one caution fixed firmly in mind. It is not likely that 
there is any one exclusive and all-sufficient cause. It is much 
more likely that the causes are manifold; that, indeed, they 
involve all the more important mental and emotional differ- 
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ences of the two sexes. For in spite of all efforts to make out 
an equality, not to say an identity, of gifts and aptitudes on 
the part of man and woman, the truth of nature remains the 
same. And in no other one particular within the same realm 
of life and endeavor is this truth more curiously and con- 
spicuously illustrated than in the one we are at present 
discussing. 

The ordinary off-hand reply given by the musical com- 
poser or musical critic (especially, of course, if it be a man 
to whom the question is privately put) is this: “Women 
cannot compose music because they are devoid of the neces- 
sary creative imagination.” That there is much truth in this 
claim—albeit not the whole truth demanded for a complete 
explication of our puzzle—is amply proved by a study of 
the history of all the chief forms of human artistic effort and 
achievement. In architecture, sculpture, and the pictorial 
arts, the inferiority of woman as tested by inability to reach 
the more exalted, if not the supremely high creations of 
the imagination, is almost if not quite as conspicuous and 
indisputable as it is in the art of musical composition. 

There are not a few works in all branches of art which do 
great credit to a lively fancy, an exquisite sense of loveliness, 
and considerable skill in composition, of the woman as artist: 
but there is scarcely a single one that stands out clearly, in 
the judgment of time and of concurrent appreciation, as an 
achievement of the higher flights of the creative imagination. 
The angel which bears the message through the eye to the 
human soul is indeed gracious and cheering, or amusing for 
his fanciful gyrations; but he is not equipped with the wings 
and the will necessary for a sustained flight in “regions mild 
of calm and serene air”; or—more difficult still—for cross- 
ing the pit of hell without being quite suffocated with its 
pernicious smoke. If, then, we arranged our lists of the 
greatest and greater painters, sculptors, architects, accord- 
ing to the plan already pursued with the musical composers, 
the results would probably be essentially the same. 
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In the art of poetry and dramatic literature generally, the 
showing of the women artists as compared with that of the 
men would probably be somewhat improved. In this connec- 
tion I am not going to quote, even for the sake of argument, 
the verdict of my scholarly friend who spoke disparagingly 
of Sappho and seemed to think that in her case, as in 
most other cases, if the work standing under her name had 
not been attributed to a woman, it would have attained very 
little notice of any highly commendatory sort. But when 
we compare the poetry of Sappho, and that of any other 
woman in ancient or modern times, with the work of the 
great Greek dramatists, with Adschylus, and Sophocles, and 
Euripides, and make our standard of comparison the quality 
of the creative imagination involved, there is little doubt 
what our final judgment must be. It is not necessary to 
claim that no woman writer of poetry or other of the more 
weighty forms of dramatic literature, could gain admission 
to the first rank; and that only a handful could be received 
among those of the second rank; in order to recognize the 
marked superiority on the whole of the man’s nature to that 
of the woman, where the creative imagination chooses lan- 
guage for its medium of artistic expression. If we could 
complete the list which includes the greatest writers of 
ancient Greece and Rome, and the men of mediaeval and 
more modern times, such as Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Browning, Goethe, Schiller, and more (if there be more) of 
the greater Germans, and Tolstoi, and Dostoievski, and 
perhaps a Russian or two besides, to say nothing of Ariosto, 
Cervantes, and others; should we feel justified in receiving 
a single woman within that circle of twenty, even if we 
agreed to exclude Racine, Moliére, and a score of other 
poets and dramatic writers? Anyone may solve this partic- 
ular question as he will, it will not in the least change or 
greatly modify the main contention. 

According to the common consent of those who look at 
the matter from the psychological point of view, it is the 
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creative imagination which, more than any other faculty, 
distinguishes from their fellows the minds greatest in pure 
science; and only to a less degree the discoverers of the 
greater truths of the so-called positive sciences. For, indeed, 
no great scientific principle or law of nature is ever learned 
by minute observation or by a logical process of induction 
from a series of observations. In a way, the same thing is 
true of all the most truly “original” of the inventions. In 
this most important particular, then, the scientific and inven- 
tive mind, in its endeavors and achievements of the superior 
or the supreme sort, is identical with the artistic mind. It 
creates; and creation is the godlike form of the functioning 
of imagination. With the struggle and the triumph which 
such work often involves, there is a mighty stirring of the 
emotions and a severe strain upon the power of will. The 
experience is sometimes little less than a kind of aesthetical 
revel. But it is plain historical fact that the number of the 
names of women who have attained to the first rank in science 
and invention, by reason of their native gift of a passionate 
and strenuous creative imagination, is as few as the number 
of those who, by virtue of the same native excellence 
have attained the front rank in any form of aesthetical 
achievement. 

There is one seeming exception to this general rule. This 
is the modern form of imaginative literature which we call the 
novel. How far it really is an exception, we have scarcely 
as yet had enough of the final verdict of the world’s best 
critical judgment to tell. It is not necessary to discuss the 
rather exaggerated claim that to write a fairly good novel 
demands an uncommonly high degree of the noblest efforts 
and most signal triumphs of the constructive imagination. 
Let the claim pass. But surely, to write one or more of the 
“best sellers,” or to succeed in producing the sensation of 
the season, is not, as a matter of course, to place oneself for 
all time beside Scott, and Thackeray, and Dickens, or to 
have rivalled for all time “The Vicar of Wakefield,” or 
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“Torna Doone,” or a considerable number of other works 
of fiction that have borne well the test of time. Nor does it 
seem altogether out of place in this connection to call atten- 
tion to the fact—is it not a fact?—that it is a certain virile 
character to their work which entitles Charlotte Bronté and 
George Eliot to a place side by side with the names men- 
tioned just above. But probably it is the most pertinent 
thing to say, that, unless the novel assumes the character of 
a great drama, like Tolstoi’s “War and Peace,” or the 
output of Zola taken as a whole, it is not entitled to be 
ranked among the major products of the human creative 
imagination. 

But it is not in the strictly mental field alone that the 
native requisites for a great musical composer are to be 
found. Perhaps it is not chiefly in this field. For to all 
second-rate musical composers, and a fortiori to those below 
the second rank, the criticism which Carlyle passed upon a 
certain poet applies equally well: “His poetry shows 
the labored product of certain faculties, rather than the spon- 
taneous product of his whole nature.” Quite contrary to 
the customary opinion as the statement at first sight may 
appear, it is the greater strength and power of endurance 
of the conventionally uncontrolled passions and emotions of 
man which accounts, in large measure, for his superiority to 
woman in the higher work of musical composition. 

To illustrate and enforce this truth we need to understand 
what is the essential relation of musical expression to the 
passions and emotions of the human soul. In its power to 
express the emotions music is the supreme art. This is, 
first of all, because it is a succession of sounds; and sounds 
control the pulse, stir or stop the heart, arrest and fix atten- 
tion, and emit feeling, in a more prompt and compelling way 
than do sights and smells. But it is the male rather than 
the female human animal who bellows with rage, feels the 
resistless impulse and the keen joy of battle, swells with 
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admiration or aspiration, demonstrates love and hate most 
boldly, rejoices most boisterously, and grieves and suffers 
most deeply and lastingly. As to the last-mentioned token 
of weakness or strength—call it whichever you will,—doubt 
may arise in many a reader’s mind. But from the healthy 
male point of view, a woman’s lightly flowing tear is a plea 
for sympathy and assistance; while a big man blubbering 
over not inconsiderable trifles is a picture to excite feelings 
of ridicule or, at best, of a somewhat contemptuous pity. 
Yet to see a really strong man, heretofore accustomed to take 
arms against seas of troubles, at last break down utterly and 
sob like a whipped child, is one of the most awesome of spec- 
tacles. Prometheus, bound on Caucasus, enduring punish- 
ment with pride at having done his duty, and cursing the 
gods while his entrails are torn by vultures, is not a familiar 
feminine type. Scarcely more so is David Livingstone, 
dead, upon his knees, and alone in the heart of Africa. 

Now it is because sounds can vary almost infinitely in pitch 
and timbre and volume and intensity, and in rapidity of 
movement, and quite infinitely in the order of their sequence, 
that music is of all the arts much the best adapted to express 
and stir promptly and powerfully all kinds of human pas- 
sions and emotions. But especially is it the rhythmic char- 
acter as time-series which makes music the supreme vehicle 
for expressing the life of human feeling in a truly life-like 
way. For human life is itself a succession in time; and it 
is a succession of ceaselessly changing states of feeling. 

But does not woman share with man every character and 
shade of feeling which belong to their common human 
nature‘ Certainly, yes. And in not a few respects her life 
of feeling is more rich and delicate and sensitive, and even 
more practically efficient, than is that of her male companion. 
These are the feelings that spring more from obscure and 
not consciously recognized instincts, or have their source in 
cultivated sentiments or in social conventions. But these 
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are not the passions and emotions which music is of all the 
arts best adapted to express. The great music aims only 
to express the passions and emotions which are most ele- 
mental and fundamental, most impersonal, so to say. These 
are the passions and emotions which can be aroused only 
through the medium of sounds in the most simple, direct, and 
compelling way, with every possible shade of emphasis and 
power. If, however, the sounds are to have aesthetical effi- 
ciency and so arouse and express the feelings of beauty and 
sublimity, they must have the qualities of tone and volume, 
but above all of tempo and arrangement in a series, which 
only the constructive imagination can impart. 

But as I have said elsewhere: “It is not the feeling pecu- 
liar to ‘poor me,’ but the feeling of whatever sort, which | 
share in common with the race, to which the art of music 
makes its most legitimate and therefore successful appeal. 
In a word, it is “human feeling’—that is, relatively free from 
all personal reference and personal or conventional consid- 
erations. The private experience so far as it is associated 
with particular ideas and unusual emotions is not so much 
the proper field of musical expression. The composer, 
indeed, may be moved to expression, and guided in his 
expression, by what is born of and intimately associated 
with his own private and even very peculiar experiences. 
But if his composition is to be a beautiful object, it must 
stir and guide similar feeling in the listener, irrespective of 
personal differences in the associations that are due to 
equally private and peculiar experiences. It is ministry to 
joy, to sorrow, to love, to resentment, to aspiration and 
longing, to struggle for achievement, and to peace secured, 
or forfeited to be regained—all that is common and universal 
in human emotion—within which lies the true beauty of the 
musician’s art. And like every other true artist, the great 
musical composer imparts the qualities of his own spirit to 
the plastic material furnished by the invisible and intangible 
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air-waves—not selfishly as though their greatest worth were 
to win pity or applause for himself, but rather to express, 
to satisfy, and to cultivate, the profoundest and most 
universal emotions of humanity.” 

Now, whatever may be conjectured or proved as to the 
physiological and psycho-physical basis of these sexual dif- 
ferences, there is little doubt that the passions and emotions 
of the male human animal are—especially such as are most 
elemental and universal—more robust, insistent, and com- 
pelling of either self-restraint or of forceful expression, than 
are the corresponding passions and emotions of his female 
mate. They belong to the psychical (or shall we not say?) 
the spiritual nature of the male; although they may not be 
either evinced or realized in every individual case. Of the 
opera “Masaniello,” it has been said: “In it the most vio- 
lent passions of excited popular fury have their sway; in it 
the heroic feelings of self-surrendering love and devotion 
are expressed in a manner both grand and original; in it 
even the traditional forms of the opera seem to expand with 
the impetuous feeling embodied in them.” But Daniel 
Francois Esprit Auber, in portrait like the mummified form 
of Rameses the Great in the Museum at Cairo, has the 
refined features and delicately moulded hand, if not of a 
French lady of the old-fashioned aristocratic type, at least, 
rivalling well the similar features in certain of the old-time 
New England divines. In this particular composition, how- 
ever, the author has “broken loose” from the “usual elegant 
but somewhat frigid mode of utterance” in which he had 
been trained. The man has overpowered the mould. In 
the case of the greatest of all the musical composers, the virile 
soul is constantly striving to transcend the bounds of all that 
is ordinary and conventional in the arts of musical expres- 
sion. “Allegro con brio” is Beethoven’s frequent exhorta- 
tion as to the performance of his musical ideas,—so sur- 
charged are they with violence of emotion. “Aengstlich,” 
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or “fearfully,” is at the head of the recitative in the passage 
“Agnus dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis,” in 
his magnificent “Missa Solemnis.” 

But such illustrations as these suggest another more 
subtle but not less influential difference in the sexes, which 
must be recognized if we are to explain the native superiority 
of men as musical composers. This is the characteristic of 
the male will. Music is in certain important ways the freest 
of all the arts. This superior freedom is partly due to the 
plasticity of its material, the ready-to-hand mouldableness of 
the waves of sound; but it is not wholly due to this. The 
poet, to convey his message must be rather particular in his 
choice of words; for his message, if he has one, is somewhat 
particular; it is a story to tell, a scene or situation to 
describe, a rather highly differentiated sequence of ideas and 
feelings which he aims to express and excite. But the 
restraints upon the artist in sound—their pitch, their tim- 
bre, their volume, their combination into chords, their rapidity 
of succession, and the order of their sequence—are for the 
composer of music, more at the disposal of his own will. 
Poetic license increases only narrowly the margin of choice 
in the poet’s arrangement of words. The license of the 
musical composer is naturally greater than the license of the 
poet. 

Now, men demand and secure more license for themselves 
than women either do or can. I say “do,” with a sort of 
inspired awe towards the modern movement called “femin- 
ism.” I say “can,” as a student of psychology and history. 
This is not necessarily because man is more immoral than 
woman, or more unreasonable than woman. It certainly is 
not because he is in all respects more moral. It is, for other 
reasons, also because he is a stronger and more determined— 
or, if you prefer to call it so, a more boisterous and stub- 
born—will. Probably the majority of persons who happer 
to come across this amazing statement, will begin promptly 
to dispute it and to draw from the depths of their own experi- 
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ences an abundance of evidence to lend credence to the dis- 
pute. Has not the world been taught by men to believe how 
wilful women are; and how sure they are somehow or other 
in the end to have their own way? But, then, without stop- 
ping to remark how the complaint (or compliment) is 
returned by the so-called weaker to the so-called stronger 
sex, let us see what is meant by the statement as bearing on 
the requisites for greatness in music, from a somewhat 
different point of view. 

Both men and women, and perhaps men more often than 
women, sometimes assure themselves that, if they are cer- 
tain of being in the right, they do not care much, or do 
not care at all, what other people say or think. The saying 
is seldom or never true; and probably it is well for the inter- 
ests and even for the constitution of human society, that it 
is not true. But that men on the average are much less 
influenced in their own opinions and deeds by the opinions 
and deeds of others, whether expressed in words, or in cus- 
toms, or costumes, or any other form of convention, it seems 
to me there can be no reasonable doubt. In general, woman 
is more conservative and more subject to convention than 
is man. This is one of her merits; it is a virtue, or rather 
a whole congeries of virtues; on the maintenance of which 
her personal welfare, the purity of the family life, and the 
safe-guarding of society depend. Man is the readier to 
break through convention, or even to flout it, in the interests 
of his demands for more freedom or license for an imperious 
will. 

To establish our contention we might show with infinite 
detail how the “will to live,” and to subdue, and to conquer, 
has led the male to face and overcome the appalling obstacles 
that stand always in the way of his mastery of the forces, 
and grasping of the resources, of sea and land; to break 
down the barriers against change in political and economic 
privilege when change could be secured only at the cost of 
heroic personal sacrifices and rivers of blood; to effect by vio- 
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lence the reversal and overturning of entrenched theories and 
institutions of church and state. This is not to deny the 
many splendid deeds of heroism that have been initiated and 
carried through largely by women, in the history of social 
development. For, too often, it is the coarseness of greed 
and lust and anger, the more brutal impulse, which moves 
the male will to its strongest and most determined license of 
expression. 

Here, then, at that mysterious source of personal energy, 
which supplies the demand for concentrated attention, for 
prolonged effort, for the indifferent or scornful endurance 
of obstacles, and “backs up” the more elemental and uni- 
versal of the passions and emotions, and keeps the construc- 
tive imagination strenuous and true to its self-appointed 
task, while sustaining it for long in its most exalted flights,— 
must we bring to an end our journey of exploration into the 
reasons for man’s indisputable native superiority in the art 
of musical composition. This source is what we call the will. 

The great artist in every line and outcome of art has need 
of the strenuous and set purpose to express what is in him, 
even though it must be by way of making a jagged path for 
himself through his surroundings. This is very especially 
true in the art of musical composition, if it is to attain the 
highest pitch of excellence. Not every Mozart has to 
tolerate being kicked out of the room by an archbishop’s 
lackey; not every writer of immortal songs is compelled like 
Schubert, of whom it has been truly said, “there never was 
one like him, and there never will be another,” to avail him- 
self of a staff drawn on bills-of-fare in beer-garden and café; 
nor is every Beethoven, if only there were hope of another, 
doomed to expire with the cry, “a pity, a pity, too late,” or 
some such words upon his lips. It is true, however, of the 
great and greater musicians in general, that as said Shelley, 
“they learn by suffering what they teach in song.” We of 
to-day build “whited sepulchres” to those whom our grand- 
parents and great grandparents either stoned or treated with 
indifference or contempt. 
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It is not the physical obstacles to self-confidence and to 
fixed adherence to self-appointed ideals, such as have been 
referred to above, and such as we scarcely expect to see the 
woman artist called on bravely to overcome, that are the 
most seductive and the most debilitating of the will to live 
and to achieve in the life of exalted art. It is the seduction 
of cheaply won applause; it is the fear of being unconven- 
tional; it is the secret or avowed refusal to face criticism, 
consider its value candidly, and thus to establish an improved 
self-criticism; it is the inability to look at the thing in an 
objective and impersonal way, and to sink the individual in 
the ideal; it is these hindrances to the most excellent artistic 
achievement, against which the will must set itself and 
remain inflexibly set. All artistic natures as such are pecu- 
liarly susceptible to these temptations, peculiarly susceptible 
because sensitive in an exaggerated way. But of the two 
sexes, the strength and stubbornness of the male will is much 
better adapted to hold the spirit on its course, whether the 
end be final defeat or final triumph. 

Some modified light may be thrown upon the question, 
why’ women are so inconspicuous among the musical com- 
posers of the first and second rank, by considering the 
relative standing of the two sexes in the art of musical per- 
formance. ‘To give the best interpretation of the work of 
the artist requires sympathy with the mind and soul of the 
artist. As musicians, and not necessarily musical com- 
posers, how do women compare with men? This is so much 
of another question, however, as to demand its own story of 
fact and attempt at explanation. This story, if candidly 
and truly told, would have to dwell somewhat more particu- 
larly on certain marked physical and physiological differ- 
ences of a sexual sort. It would not be reasonable, for 
example, to expect woman to rival man in playing the tuba, 
the trombone, the French horn, or even the cornet. Nor 
should we be pleased to see her sawing away at the double 
bass. Since no amount of poetic license can justify one in 
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speaking of the bassoon as “loud,” and since its capricious 
scale requires a good ear and delicate manipulation, we see no 
reason for setting up any claim to a native superiority for 
either sex in executing, for example, the opening of the 
Finale of the Ninth Symphony on this instrument. On the 
other hand, on account of the superior flexibility and high 
pitch of woman’s voice, it would scarcely be less fair to 
expect men to excel in singing “Coloratur,” whether in 
opera or oratorio; or to take high c with ease, or to sing in 
intervals of quarter tones. Even those male voices of which 
my musically eminent friend speaks somewhat contemptu- 
ously as “female tenors,” would sound silly if they attempted 
the same feats of vocal skill which, not unjustly, bring 
women no little applause. In different ways, in the per- 
formance of dramatic and religious vocal music, woman and 
man may be allowed to stand side by side when arranged 
according to a fair estimate of the respective excellences of 
their art; although in the writer’s estimate no other vocal 
music is so profoundly musical as the male chorus when 
well trained. 

But there are two instruments, in the playing of which 
both sexes may fairly be said for a long time to have had 
equal opportunities for culture and for the rewards of the 
highest success; and therefore in respect of their achieve- 
ments upon which their native talents as musicians may be 
most fairly put to the test. These are the pianoforte; but 
above all other instruments, those of the violin type. And 
here too the list of the greatest and the greater names does 
not differ essentially in its distribution between the sexes, 
from the list of the twenty, and the list of the eighty musical 
composers, as originally proposed. But here too the facts 
cannot be explained by differences in education or in oppor- 
tunity. They must be explained by differences in the natures 
of the two. It would seem that the “has not” gives sure 
token of a “can not.” 














AMERICA’S MEAT 
By ArtTHur FIsHEer 


N time of peace no other staple produced or consumed in 
America more profoundly concerns the fundamentals of 
our national life than meat. In war the meat supply is to be 
cherished and guarded as closely as men or munitions. Yet 
it is doubtful whether there is another large industry in the 
country to-day as to which there is such lack of comprehen- 
sive understanding, such absence of co-ordination, such fail- 
ure in the smooth adjustment of one process with another. 
This failure has been due in part to the very vastness of the 
industry, to the exceptionally scattered and disorganized 
character of the producing area; in part it is a result of the 
planned and executed policy of the highly organized, dom- 
inating, and, in many ways, short-sighted manufacturing and 
wholesaling interests—the “packers.” 

Popular ignorance on the subject of meat production and 
distribution has in the past had two outstanding effects. It 
has heaped excessive abuse upon the large packers, commonly 
holding them solely responsible for every unsatisfactory 
feature of the industry. And it has so far failed either to 
make provision against the deep-seated economic forces 
which have been at work, or to apply remedies adequate even 
to the more obvious specific abuses. Patriotic insistence 
upon harmony and the encouraging of increased production, 
combined with the high prices of all meats that are likely to 
prevail throughout the course of the war, will undoubtedly 
stimulate attempts to reconcile the various conflicting inter- 
ests and may even do much towards promoting a co-operation 
which will be real and permanent. No result is more to be 
desired by those who have viewed with much concern the 
troubled course of our live-stock and packing industries. 
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While in wartime all points of view may seem to be merged 
into that of the nation itself, America must consider the 
problem of her meat supply from the points of view of three 
interested parties within the nation—the farmer, the manu- 
facturer and distributor, and the consumer. In the past it 
has been the consumer who has most loudly and most often 
voiced his concern in the whole matter. But to the average 
American farmers unsound conditions in the industry are no 
less threatening, and they have been hardly less slow 
or less frequent in expressions of dissatisfaction. Although 
in the long run profound physical and intellectual changes 
may occur, over a shorter period any consumer may omit 
meat from his daily diet without any very great modification 
in his daily existence. With the great mass of our farmers, 
however, whether themselves raisers of meat animals or 
merely producers of feed-stuffs, the impairment of live-stock 
values reacts immediately on the whole farm enterprise. 
Eventually decreases in soil fertility result, endangering 
the very foundations of American agriculture and thus the 
welfare of the whole nation. For while it is futile to attempt 
to single out from the complex inter-action of forces any one 
of. this nation’s supports as being most fundamental, soil 
fertility lies as close to the foundations as it is possible to 
come. 

Although at the present time live-stock producers have 
been lulled into a temporary calm by the prosperity due to 
war demand, America, as a consumer, is agitated by high meat 
prices as never before. In fact, no popular outcry against 
the high cost of living has ever been complete without a 
particularly loud howl arising over supposedly exorbitant 
costs of beef, pork, and mutton. The average American 
workingman spends more for his meat than he does for 
potatoes, tea, coffee, sugar, and rice combined. It is a com- 
monplace that we are a meat-eating people; it is far less 
certain whether we shall or should continue to deserve the 


title. 
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In 1900 the per capita consumption of meat in the United 
States was 181.5 pounds. For the United Kingdom the 
figure has remained approximately stationary at 120 pounds 
for twenty years; in Germany it had prior to the war 
remained at 112 pounds for eleven years. By 1914 the con- 
sumption in this country had decreased to 156.5 pounds, a 
rate of decrease which, if continued, would entirely eliminate 
meat from our tables by the year 2,000. There is, of course, 
no likelihood of any such continuance of decrease. In fact, 
while the principal meat animals, beef cattle, have shown an 
even more rapid rate of decrease during this period, in actual 
numbers swine have slightly increased. But what is very 
likely is that we will reach before long a static condition 
substantially similar to that maintained by the European or 
even, unless measures are taken to prevent it, by Asiatic 
countries. The alterations in our economic structure which 
such a change involves, are deserving of the most careful 
scrutiny and consideration before being accepted as 
inevitable. 

It is an established fact that there is greater food value in 
corn and other grains if consumed in cereal form than in any 
other way. There is more than a little truth in the saying 
that the high cost of meat is due to whiskey and the breakfast 
food habit. Always a great many cattle have been sent to 
market in the United States directly from the range, “off the 
grass.” But corn feeding has been the mainstay of the busi- 
ness. The whole course of development of the Middle West 
has been shaped by the system of intensive fattening of 
“feeders” raised partly in the Mississippi Valley itself, but 
more largely shipped in by cattle breeders of the South- 
west and range country. Thus, in the past, the journey 
of the eastern steak from calf to plate has often been 
a long and complicated one. Raised until a year or more 
of age in the Southwest, shipped to the Northwest to be run 
on grass for one or more years, then sent in to a central 
market such as Chicago or one of the Missouri River points 
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where it is bought as part of a uniform “lot,” the animal has 
been again sent back to the country for from three to nine 
months to be “finished” on corn or other fattening food, such 
as distillery slop or ground meal. The higher prices of these 
bulkier feeding materials, which it now pays to ship directly 
to market for human consumption instead of in the more 
concentrated form of meat, has been a principal item in 
increasing the cost of producing the marketable animal. 
The higher price of the feeder animal, resulting from the 
settling of the open range and a steady rise in land values, 
has been another item. 

The production of hogs is a much simpler matter. In 
nearly all cases in which swine are not home slaughtered, 
they are shipped direct to market from the farm on which 
they are bred and usually within nine months from the time 
they are farrowed. Swine are very largely raised in con- 
junction with and as a by-product of cattle feeding. But 
that they are, within limits, a more economic method of trans- 
forming food-stuffs and that they are also in large degree 
independent of cattle production is evidenced by comparison 
of the figures for volume of production of the two classes 
of meat animals. In 1907 there were 51,000,000 beef cattle 
(excepting milch cows) in the country; this was the high 
point. By 1915 the number had decreased to 37,000,000. 
Hogs, on the other hand, have shown an almost steady 
increase from 42,000,000 in 1896 to 64,000,000 in 1915. 
The situation with respect to mutton is highly complicated 
by the importance of the wool market and the tariff. In 
1910 we had 57,000,000 sheep, by 1915 only 49,000,000. 

The above figures show the extent to which decrease in 
meat production in the United States has gone within the 
past ten years, a decrease vastly more significant and serious 
when the increase in population for the same period is taken 
into account. At the outbreak of the war, the absolute 
figures for meat animals in the country had begun to show 
a slight upward trend. They still failed to keep pace with 
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population. Since the war, conditions have of course been 
abnormal. In sheep production the demand for wool has 
overshadowed other values. The exceptional demand for 
both meat and leather, combined with extraordinary corn 
prices, at first resulted in the slaughtering of large numbers 
of half-prepared cattle. Temporarily this seemed to be 
keeping meat prices from advancing at a rate greater than 
that which has characterized other foods during the past 
months. Deterioration in the quality of the larger part of 
the meat supply, however, made this price stability more 
apparent than real, and more recently the existence of a 
world-wide food shortage, combined with the inroads on our 
feeding and breeding stock, have been making themselves 
felt. 

The obvious cause for the per capita decrease in supply is 
the decline of meat demand in response to increasing costs of 
production. To a certain extent, however, decreased meat 
production and consumption can be explained by changes 
occurring in demand irrespective of increased prices to the 
consumer. ‘The constant increase in the number of persons 
engaged in sedentary pursuits, agitation as to the relatively 
high prices of all meats compared with possible substitutes, 
hostility to the large packing interests, immigration of 
peoples unaccustomed to large quantities of meat in their 
diet, have all exerted substantial influence upon the demand 
for meat. Such influences are of course extremely intangi- 
ble; the whole subject, indeed, is one of the most diffi- 
cult to be faced by either business manager or economist. 
With the exception of choice pork products and special- 
ties such as canned meats, there has never been a consistent 
attempt on the part of the packing or other interests 
to stimulate demand or counteract these influences by 
advertising. It has been felt that the controlling factors 
in meat demand are price and prosperity. Making, there- 
fore, every possible allowance for the effect of the above 
forces, it is possible that they have helped to prevent produc- 
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tion keeping pace with increased population; they can hardly 
be held to account for the absolute decrease in total number 
of meat animals. 

Putting aside, then, the possibility of stimulating demand 
through what may be called external influences, the problem 
of maintaining the meat supply becomes one of cost of pro- 
duction and distribution. I have no desire to underestimate 
the important relation of a growing population to the prob- 
lem. The scope of this paper, however, is limited to the con- 
crete problems which have to-day arisen in connection with 
production and, more particularly, distribution of meat in 
this country. The race may well be against an ever-rising 
flood of population. We are none the less bound to increase 
our pace, seeking out such short cuts as can be found, hoping 
that some day the tide of population will cease to mount. 

During the past thirty years, the course of the packing and 
wholesale distributing branches of the meat industry has been 
consistently towards concentration of manufacture and 
ownership. Over a billion, five hundred million dollars was 
the value of business done by the five leading firms last year. 
If the rate of increase of the so-called Chicago packers has 
not been as rapid in the dressed meat business during the 
second half of this period as during the first, it has been only 
because the limits of possible growth have been more nearly 
reached. This has been more than counterbalanced, how- 
ever, by expansion into other fields of food supply, notably 
poultry, butter, cheese, eggs, fish, grains, fruits, and fruit 
products; by securing an even firmer hold on the joint 
products of meat packing proper; and by large investment 
in South America and other meat exporting countries. 
To-day the combined purchases of the five large packers at 
the eight leading packing centres take over ninety-five per 
cent of the cattle offered, with somewhat smaller percentages 
of hogs and sheep. Whether or not any form of understand- 
ing or adjustment of common interests exists among the 
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packers, their position is sufficiently dominating at any given 
time completely to control prices at these live-stock markets. 

The exact relation of these slaughterings at the large cen- 
tral markets to the total meat supply of the country is not 
definitely known. The big packers probably distribute over 
fifty-five per cent of the beef supply of the nation. Of more 
importance, however, is the question of what per cent of the 
dressed meat in any given competitive selling market the 
packers supply. In the majority of the cities of the North 
Atlantic group of States this percentage is very high, reach- 
ing, according to the estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture, ninety per cent in New York, and ninety-five per 
cent in Washington and Boston. The large packers furnish 
practically the total supply to many other smaller towns. 
At other points, however, the percentage of the market con- 
trolled is considerably less, though even then competition 
with the big distributors is often more potential than direct 
because of difference in quality of the local supply. Fur- 
thermore, inadequate information as to ownership makes it 
impossible to establish definitely the real extent of local 
competition. 

As is true of most large-scale industrial enterprises in the 
United States, the present centralized packing industry owes 
its early growth partly to true economic superiority over the 
previous system, partly to sheer bargaining power and illegal 
practices. The discovery of the refrigerator car gave the 
first impetus to the western movement in meat slaughtering. 
The founders of the present packing firms, and notably Mr. 
P. D. Armour, were the first to realize the commercial possi- 
bilities of this form of refrigeration, which saves all losses 
from injuries and shrinkage as well as forty per cent of 
freight costs from carriage of offal and waste matter result- 
ing from the shipping of live animals. The western move- 
ment was further hastened by the tremendous growth during 
the same period of the western range herds and of intensive 
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feeding in the corn belt. The present firms, having once 
secured their advantageous position, not only maintained it 
against competitors but also added greatly to their own 
profits by demanding and securing railroad rebates through- 
out a prolonged period. 

It is generally conceded that some form of understand- 
ing exists among the big packers as to common policy. 
Whether this agreement takes the form of daily conference 
as to quantities and prices is not certain. There is much 
evidence to that effect. It has been thought, however, that 
such specific agreements would not be essential but that the 
mere crystallization of conditions already existing would be 
sufficient to prevent the growth of any competition worthy 
of the name among the largest concerns. So long as there 
is any recognition on the part of the heads of these firms of 
the advantage to be gained by maintaining a co-operative 
spirit, little else may be required to control the markets for 
both live and dressed meat. 

Speaking editorially of cottonseed oil production, in which 
the packers have had large interests, “The National Pro- 
visioner,” the packers’ mouthpiece and the official organ of 
the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers Association, makes the 
following illuminating comment: “Competing mills have 
spoiled the farmer by bidding for his seed. Common busi- 
ness sense should have put a stop to the practice before now. 
Mill owners should agree upon a fair and reasonable price 
which they will pay for seed and let their sense of business 
honesty keep them to the compact. . . . By this arrange- 
ment, very simple if entered into in the right spirit, there will 
be a living in cottonseed crushing and a stable basis for 
estimating costs.” The thing is all so fair, so obvious, so 
reasonable, so lacking in unjust trade practices that one over- 
hearing casual telephonic conversations might be hard put to 
point out wherein lies restraint of trade. 

The difficulty of the situation is the difficulty inherent in 
the unscrambling theory. Where men have once learned to 
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co-operate they cannot ordinarily be again induced to com- 
pete among themselves. Constant enlargement of the 
co-operative principle is so nearly the universal law of human 
progress that, although ostensible competition among the 
parts is restored, it will be of the mildest sort. A con- 
viction on the part of the general public or of the Department 
of Justice as to the sufficiency of the competitive theory is of 
little importance so long as there are other deeper convictions 
on the part of those who are expected to compete. 

The growth of the meat packing industry in the United 
States has resulted in a condition under which the bulk of all 
cattle, hogs, and sheep supplying the northern and eastern 
markets is concentrated into the hands of a small group of 
powerful manufacturers and distributors working in such 
close harmony as to prevent anything more than gentle com- 
petition within the group. So much is known. What 
effects such concentration has had upon the development of 
the whole industry, whether there is ability upon the part of 
those in control over a long period, as there certainly is over 
a short period, to fix arbitrary prices for both raw material 
and finished product, are questions less easy of answer. 

There is a clear presumption of price-fixing at the start 
against the large packers and the system supported by them. 
Their growth was shaped by railroad rebates and other spe- 
cial advantages which have been lost. Of late years a 
consistent policy of entrenchment and fortification has been 
followed. This has taken the form not only of direct pur- 
chase of competitors but of desirable sites for competing 
plants, of stock yards, private car-lines, refineries, tanneries, 
cottonseed oil mills, cattle loan-companies, live-stock papers, 
cold storage, and many other facilities, which either directly 
or indirectly give great advantage over competing plants. 
To these should be added the very fact of predominant size, 
resulting in a tremendous financial and bargaining advantage 
which tends to discourage by intimidation competitive invest- 
ment. The packers themselves constantly insist upon the 
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importance of volume and by-product elaboration for the 
efficient conduct of the industry. Important as these may 
be—and that they are important at all in the face of counter- 
balancing disadvantages is by no means established—there 
are other and more obvious causes for the absence of competi- 
tion and the growth both in size and concentrated ownership. 
It is a striking fact of itself that in an industry which has 
yielded continuously such substantial profits as has that of 
meat packing, and in which exist no limitations either of 
patent rights or of raw material, there should in more than 
a generation have arisen no new competing firms. 

The balance sheets of the packing firms have always shown 
large, and since the war exceedingly large, profits. Prior 
to the past two years, however, the declared profits of the 
packers have not been exorbitantly great. But the closely 
held nature of the stock gives every possibility for conceal- 
ment and diversion of profits. The report of the Bureau of 
Corporations in 1905, although containing interesting infor- 
mation on general price movements, unfortunately had as its 
chief objective the question of size of profits in the beef 
industry, and yet failed to make any physical valuations 
because its limitation to the beef end of the business prevented 
the separation of the beef investment from that of pork and 
mutton. The report also has been subject to much criticism 
on the ground of inaccuracy in the by-product transfer 
accounts. The report did show, however, that the packing 
business was then conducted on a smaller gross margin than 
is popularly supposed. Statements are frequently made by 
the packers to the effect that the beef business is the most 
unprofitable investment they have; to this it is readily 
answered that in any such organization the question of 
whether profit shall be thrown to the beef or some by-product 
or distributing department, is merely a matter of book- 
keeping. | 

It is very easy, however, to lay disproportionate emphasis 
on the whole subject of size of profits. At best very high 
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profits are only circumstantial evidence of monopolistic con- 
trol. Small profits, if found to exist, are not evidence of 
either the free interplay between supply and demand or of 
economic efficiency. On the contrary, monopolies are notori- 
ously inefficient. And while it is not seriously doubted that 
within their plants the packers are highly efficient, there may 
well be disproportionate expenses entailed in maintaining 
a dominant position and in the whole central marketing 
system. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. P. D. Armour explained before 
a Senate Committee the forces which gave rise to the present 
system: “In recent years the cattle business has been con- 
ducted on a large scale by incorporated companies and 
wealthy individuals, who find it necessary to ship cattle to 
markets in large numbers and therefore must have centralized 
markets in which they can quickly and easily dispose of them. 
The changed conditions of cattle raising have necessitated 
and compelled these large or centralized markets, as they are 
called, without which it would be impossible for large raisers 
to dispose of their cattle and without which it would be impos- 
sible to carry on the export trade in dressed, salted, and 
preserved meats. Such markets are the effect of the present 
conditions of cattle raising and not the cause.” 

Those conditions are not only changing but have in large 
degree already changed. The large herds are disappearing; 
even the concentration of feeding in the Middle West is in 
absolute numbers thinning out. We are coming to rely for 
our meat supply more largely on meat animals scattered over 
a wider area and raised to a greater extent on the roughage 
from general farming. Before the rise of the present abnor- 
mal war demand both for meats and by-products such as 
leather, the export business, which at one time was a most 
important feature of the centralized industry, had nearly 
vanished. 

Such changes as these raise serious doubts in the minds of 
many producers, and others concerned in the welfare of the 
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industry, as to the economic soundness of the whole existing 
system. If the large packers themselves should become con- 
vinced of the greater efficiency from a wider distribution of 
slaughtering, with concentration only of waste matter at 
central points in sufficiently large quantities for profitable 
elaboration, such a change might be carried out by them. 
Indeed, there have been constant rumors to the effect that the 
packers were on the point of establishing relatively small scat- 
tered plants throughout the South. The difficulty lies in 
convincing the packers of the wisdom of any change. Not 
only does the inertia of all large-scale management, particu- 
larly where there is monopolistic tendency, stand in the way 
of innovation; but to the packers the benefits of the existing 
system, as a means of maintaining a control over prices which 
might not be possible otherwise, are paramount. 

Now, no matter how great the power of the large packer 
at the central yards, where the farmer is bound to dispose of 
his animal at whatever price is there offered him, in the long 
run a sufficient price should be offered to induce continuance 
of production. Unfortunately, while on the selling side the 
packer is restricted in every attempt to push up prices by 
resulting decreases in consumption, on the buying side he has 
not sufficiently considered the need of offering prices ade- 
quate to maintain production, especially during a period in 
which growers’ costs have been advancing as rapidly as they 
have during the past fifteen years. There is every reason to 
believe that the proper, far-sighted policy has constantly 
given way before the ever-present temptation to use the 
power which was so ready at hand of unduly squeezing the 
producer. Moreover, in a period of sudden and abnormal 
increase in demand, such as that brought about by the war, 
the packing interests have been in a position to reap tre- 
mendous profits which they were under no obligation to share 
with producers. A year ago the growing realization among 
live-stock producers of this fact formed the occasion for the 
bursting forth of their long smouldering discontent. 
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Throughout their history, the packers have shown a most 
astounding lack of concern for the condition of the live-stock 
raiser. With the exception of a few sporadic and, on the 
whole, unsuccessful experiments, the packers have never 
engaged in the production of their raw material. They even 
assert that they have purposely refrained from studying the 
productive side of the business. Only through ownership of 
feed-stuffs and of cattle loan-companies has any “integra- 
tion” taken place in this direction. In a recent annual year 
book Swift & Company stated that they “in a sense, at least, 
are not vitally concerned with price fluctuations.” The 
result of this policy has been the growth on the part of the 
whole farming community, not alone of the belief shared by 
the consuming public that the packers are in a strategic posi- 
tion whereby they are enabled to secure exceedingly high 
profits, but that prices have been manipulated to the pro- 
ducers’ especial injury. Even with the securing of a more 
adequate reporting system than has hitherto existed (and in 
the past the packers themselves have possessed practically 
all sources of information) , the feeding, and in less degree the 
breeding, industry must remain highly speculative. Confi- 
dence in the market is of the utmost importance. In the 
absence of such confidence, with the feeling, in its place, that 
the stock-raiser’s returns are dependent upon an arbitrary 
market, there is likely to be neither the fullest use made of 
present equipment nor vigorous expansion into new fields. 

It is clear, indeed, that the packers’ influence upon the 
growth of the packing and distributive system and thus upon 
our entire meat supply has been controlling. The packers’ 
published statements of net profit per pound of dressed beef 
throw light neither on the extent of that control nor on the 
soundness of the methods whereby it is secured. 

To say that the problems of an industry are more economic 
than legal has become a mere lip phrase. It is more than an 
aphorism, however, to insist upon thorough knowledge of the 
actual forces which guide the present workings of any indus- 
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try before passing judgment on the economic soundness of 
the system or attempting to apply legal or other remedies. 
This knowledge we do not at present possess. Within the 
agricultural sphere it has been long recognized that study of 
cost of production must be scientific and continuous if 
expected to yield the best results. State agricultural col- 
leges, farm experiment stations, the educational propaganda 
of the Department of Agriculture, have all been long 
directed towards increasing the farmers’ productive efficiency. 
Since the creation of the federal Bureau of Markets, scien- 
tific study is for the first time being made of the distributive 
system. At the moment of writing, the country is receiving 
the first adequate reports of prices and movements of meat 
animals. A lessening of the speculative features of the 
industry and a much better adjustment of supply to demand 
should result. Due credit should also be given the large 
packers themselves for the progress in factory organization 
and the scientific spirit towards better by-product utilization 
and refrigeration they have shown within the limits of their 
own concerns. But how much of these savings have been 
shared by either the great mass of meat producers or the 
consuming public, how much has been held back by monop- 
olistic practice, or squandered in systems of defense and 
so-called publicity campaigns consisting of economic plati- 
tudes and assurances that the size and prosperity of the pack- 
ing concerns is conclusive proof that all is well with the meat 
industry,—these are more questionable matters. 

The larger problem of business organization, of the form 
and ownership of the distributive system, still remains 
unsolved, unstudied. Both President Wilson and Congress 
have, however, shown their recognition of the national, even 
international, scope of the problem by the special appropria- 
tion recently granted to the Federal Trade Commission for 
this purpose. The Commission is undoubtedly the proper 
body for the work, since, although in the two years of its 
existence it has not yet fulfilled the conception of its advo- 
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cates and founders as to the part it should play in the troubled 
field of industrial combination, the experience gained in 
handling specific complaints of unfair trade practices, and 
the introduction of uniform accounting and other devices 
of special moment to individual concerns, makes it the best 
equipped governmental body having adequate inquisitorial 
powers. 

The nature of any future remedies to be applied will 
largely depend upon the answer to the primary question as 
to whether a higher degree of regulation extending to price 
control, and even, eventually, to government ownership, is 
essential for the protection of the public interest. We shall 
not be the first nation to take the apparently radical step of 
declaring meat to be really a public utility. It may, how- 
ever, be considered wise to undertake the temporary regula- 
tion of the present packing organization during a period in 
which every encouragement and opportunity will be given to 
competitive enterprise to re-establish itself. In such event 
it will be essential to declare all stock yards public utilities, 
securing, if necessary, state action for the purpose, to divorce 
the packers from their control of plant sites at the existing 
yards, from investment in cattle loan-companies, from private 
ear lines, live-stock journals, and from innumerable other 
activities which, though not a part of meat packing, may 
be shown by thorough inquiry to be a source of price control 
and a means whereby the natural growth of this largest of 
the nation’s industries has been stunted and misguided. The 
number of municipal abattoirs has recently increased and 
may be expected to grow. Eventually, a further disintegra- 
tion of centralized slaughtering may occur, resulting in a 
minimum of live-stock concentration, and counterbalancing 
possible losses from smaller scale management by saving the 
very large known losses from shrinkage and injuries in 
the transportation of live animals. The more substantial 
economies of concentrated business management can be 
secured in even larger measure by widening its sphere 
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through co-operative control of live-stock shipments, which 
are at present often disastrously unintelligent. 

The final solution of the whole baffling problem is, indeed, 
likely to be found ultimately in a far higher degree of 
co-operation on the part of the producers themselves. Dur- 
ing the past few years co-operative shipping associations have 
grown with great rapidity in Minnesota and other parts of 
the Northwest. So far, these organizations, as well as the 
small farmers’ co-operative packing plants which have been 
promoted in Wisconsin and Illinois, are only of local signifi- 
cance, and must expand under such limitations as the dom- 
inating packing interests choose to put upon them. The 
American National Live-stock Association, with which 
directly or indirectly the larger part of western cattle pro- 
ducers from Indiana to Idaho and Arizona are affiliated, has 
shown, however, great powers of organization in uniting its 
wide membership in support of the non-political economic 
investigation to which Congress has lately given financial 
aid, an achievement which may in the end prove more impor- 
tant than the inquiry itself. The growth of co-operation 
among live-stock producers is, of course, a far more difficult 
affair than within such homogeneous communities as form the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange or the cranberry and 
apple growers’ associations. But as agricultural conditions 
in the United States steadily approach closer to the more 
stable level of European countries, the successful methods 
which have been worked out, most notably in the farmers’ 
co-operative movement of Denmark, must be applied with 
such modifications as are found necessary to our own situa- 
tion. As elsewhere, war will quicken the changes. The needs 
of war will lead to greater government control. Peace will 
bring reversions; but many grievances will have been 
unearthed, and lasting progress have been made towards real 
co-operation in every phase of the industry. 
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WHY WE GET ON SO SLOWLY 
By Ernest C. Moore 


T was in a large city. We came by invitation of our host, 
who all his life has been singularly devoted to making 
this world a better place for folks to live in. His fellow 
stockholders have elected him to the directorate of one of the 
largest corporations in which he owns stock. I mean the 
public schools; he is an active not merely a voting director. 
My friend, the director of studies, and I were the first to 
arrive. “Tell us what it is all about,” we said, as soon as 
we had exchanged greetings. “It came to pass in this way,” 
he said. “My friend G—— was, as you know, president of 
the board of education for some years. Three years ago he 
retired from that body. I used to tell him that our most 
important duty was to make over the course of study. But 
we were so busy about vocational schools and parents’ com- 
plaints and other small matters that we never got to that, 
though I have long believed that since it is the programme 
of work which both teachers and students are required to 
follow and the rope which ties the feet of every one of us, 
it is the thing of things to look out for and keep in order. 
G—— never saw it that way when he was president of the 
board; but now he has a daughter in one of the schools, and 
what she is forced to do there is more than he can bear. The 
number of roods in an acre and of furlongs in a mile seems 
to have been the straw which broke his self-control. He 
says it is stuff, and no child should be required to learn it. 
He came to me a week ago and asked me to bring together 
a half dozen men to do something about it. That’s why 
you’re here. He is bringing a business man, Mr. Z . 
with him, and I have asked two members of the state board 
of education and the superintendent of schools to come in.” 
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In a little while the company gathered, and our host 
turned to the ex-president of the board of education and 
asked him to tell us how it looked “to a former school officer 
who had been converted from his official indifference by being 
a parent with his own child in school.” He spoke with 
marked seriousness. “The great problem of life,” he said, 
“is not death; the great problem is children. Nature sees 
to it that at the last we die peacefully, but as long as we live 
our children are a source of unceasing anxiety to us. First 
the baby is not strong, and we go about with the horrible 
feeling in the back of our minds that in spite of all we can 
do, he may die. When he is safely over that, we begin to 
wonder what sort of stuff is in him, and set out to teach him 
to be clean and mannerly, to show spunk by not crying, and 
not to pull the house down, or set fire to it, or run in front 
of automobiles. If he goes to a neighbor’s to play with her 
children and brings something back which does not belong 
to him, we inquire how he got it. He says it was given to 
him. Like all mortals his desire to accumulate is very 
strong, and we wonder if what he says is so. We take him 
by the hand and lead him into the neighbor’s presence. 
Alas, there is no future for us if he goes on in this way. Our 
beloved child whom we have cared for so tenderly is a thief! 
Horrid word! Our confidence is gone. The honor and 
good name which we have striven to build up all these years 
are now threatened. Why does he insist on taking so lightly 
that which is the very object of our existence? We forget 
for the moment that he is not set up to distinguish mine and 
thine when he comes here. They are not ideas that he is 
born with. Like everyone who ever lived, he must learn to 
think them for himself. We reason with him, we talk about 
the important things to him. Alas, the same is true of 
everything. Why does he sound words so imperfectly? 
Why does he make such queer errors in speaking? He 
begins to count, and I give him little sums to add or to sub- 
tract. ‘Two and six, I say. Four he answers. Two from 
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six; eight he instantly replies. Why does he have such 
strange notions of things! If there were but some way of 
saying magic words over him, or if he might sink into a 
Rip Van Winkle sleep and waken from it a man, I should 
be satisfied, if he were only the kind of a man I want him 
to be. 

“We look forward eagerly to the child’s going to school. 
Then, we say, the major part of our troubles will be over. 
He shall have the expert care of wise and loving teachers. 
They will set his feet in the way he should go. In them we 
shall have coadjutors of the spirit who will supply wisdom 
for our lack of it and will mightily supplement our fumbling 
efforts by the sureness of their intelligence. His first days 
in the kindergarten are a heavenly delight. The things he 
brings home which he himself has made are positively won- 
derful. His joy in his school knows no bounds. When he 
goes to the first grade, almost the same thing is true. I do 
not know just where the trouble begins, but somewhere in 
the second or third grade unmistakable shadows of the eve- 
ning begin to steal over his spirit. He no longer runs to 
school with his former alacrity, he is not the same buoyant 
self when he comes home at night, he no longer speaks of his 
teacher with his old-time enthusiasm, and he frequently com- 
plains, ‘I cannot get my lessons, I don’t know what this old 
arithmetic is about.’ My little girl is farther on than that. 
She is required to learn how many roods make an acre, and 
how many cubic inches a gallon. She is worrying over bank 
discount, longitude and time, compound proportion, aliquot 
parts, and cube root. The problems she brings home make 
her parents shiver. They are like this: Divide 639 7/12 by 
31/32. If the principal is $567, the time 11 months and 13 
days, and the amount $763, what is the rate? What is the 
cube root of 1,797,643. Find 14 2/7% of 25 acres. 

“These are, to be sure, extreme instances. But what has 
she to do with extreme instances? There is another thing 
that I object to. When she studied addition, the sums she 
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was required to add were composed of numbers of six and 
seven figures more often than not. You would have con- 
cluded from the size of the computations which she practised 
upon that her teachers were confident she would become a 
millionaire and henceforth have nothing to do with calcula- 
tions that involved less than a hundred thousand dollars. 
Yet I find that she cannot multiply 8 by 7, nor subtract 9 
from 13, nor divide 64 by 9. Ordinary every-day work she 
simply does not have a chance to do, and such problems as 
meet one in the street, in the shop, and the home are neglected 
in order that puzzles may be solved and absurdly grandiose 
computations made.” 

“You are repeating an ancient objection,” said the 
superintendent. 

“But I have not done yet,” said the ex-president of the 
board of education, who had been promoted to the role of 
a parent, “indeed I have hardly begun. Offense against 
common sense in arithmetic is nothing to what it is in gram- 
mar. I lie awake at night and weep over what my daughter 
is required to study in that subject. It is the most meta- 
physical and uncertain of all the creations of the human 
intellect. The world reached its highest known stage of 
intelligence before grammar was even invented, much less 
studied. I have had some curiosity to find out where and 
how so great a blight upon young life first came into being 
and why it ever became a school study, and I find that the 
Greeks knew it not, that their triumphant literature and their 
matchless oratory came to flower before grammar was 
dreamed of. That it was not in any sense one of the great 
arts which they wrought out and with which they armed 
the human race. That after Greece had declined, a barbar- 
ous Macedonian made himself the owner of all Egypt, and 
in order to surround himself with the most spectacular form 
of ostentation of which his vain mind could conceive, he set 
to collecting not only all the rare and precious objects and 
books and manuscripts there were in the world, but he 
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capped it all by making a collection of the living men of the 
world who had any reputation anywhere for knowing and 
thinking; taking them from their homes where they had 
some relation to the daily necessities of human beings, and 
had really been of some use, he shut them up for life in one 
of his palaces at Alexandria, which the folks there were in 
the habit of calling ‘the hencoop of the muses’; and out of 
sheer desperation, since they could do nothing better to 
amuse themselves, they counted the words in the books which 
real men had written, and prepared tables of the forms 
and endings which the users of words employed. The life- 
less dregs of books which their distilling left we now call 
grammar, and study instead of books and even speech itself. 
In their lowest depth of indifference to the moving, pulsing 
life of man not even the Alexandrians sank so low as that. 

“Pardon my vehemence, but it is wicked when our children 
ask us for bread to give them this stone. 'To make them 
study grammar seems to me like feeding them on the wrap- 
ping-paper in which our food is brought from the grocery. 
Is our language merely a thing to be known about or a thing 
to be known? I would be foolish to try to learn to play golf 
by committing a book about it. You say our children 
should speak correctly. Are we trying to make them into 
precisians? Without giving them rich opportunities to 
make mistakes and teaching them that utterance and being 
understood are the great things, are we going to make them 
into worshippers of words, who, having been told that they 
are stern things, are henceforth so afraid of them that they 
wrap their thoughts in a napkin of fearsomeness and refrain 
from uttering them? 

“But this is not the worst of it. They study definitions 
which are not in the slightest degree comprehensible to them. 
I am a lawyer, as you know, and have spent my life in learn- 
ing to make subtle distinctions, but the distinctions of the 
English Grammar which my child is required to learn to 
make in her lessons are beyond my power. I have asked her 
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to find out from her teacher if she understands what they 
are in certain cases, and I find that the teacher is no better 
off with them than we. But the chief objection that I have 
to it is that the most that one learns when he studies English 
grammar is not true.” 

“Yes,” said our host, “I know what you mean. I was 
three years in the law school, and I spent two of them in 
learning what a contract is, namely, what is an offer and 
what is an acceptance. That is a simple distinction com- 
pared to the metaphysical problems with which children in 
the elementary schools are expected to wrestle successfully 
when they study English grammar.” 

“If you want,” said I, “an instance of the essential dif- 
ficulty of grammar, take nouns. We are taught that nouns 
are names, but that does not help much, for every word, 
every part of speech, is a name.” 

“I was taught,” said Mr. X , “that a noun is the 
name of an object.” 

“It is not that,” said I. 

“Truth, for example,” said the superintendent. 

“Truth,” said I, “is not an object, it isa class or kind. Is 
it a quality or aspect of things or a quality or aspect of our 
relation to things?” 

“T think,” said our host, “that we should hear from 
Mr. R—— what is being done at present to determine how 
successfully the children are working in the schools, and to 
improve their work.” 

“We have been giving a series of standard tests for some 
years now to the children in our schools,” said R ; 
“First, we tested their skill in adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying, and dividing numbers, and by repeating these tests, 
not only has their skill improved, but we have been able to 
determine about how many sums of a given degree of dif- 
ficulty children can add to advantage in say eight minutes. 
Thus we have tried to find the proper limit of speed which 
is compatible with accuracy. If they attempt to do more 
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in that time, accuracy is sacrificed to speed; if less, both 
speed and accuracy seem to fall off. In this way we are try- 
ing to determine what we may reasonably expect to accom- 
plish and what therefore should be required in our course of 
study in the four fundamental operations of arithmetic. 
We shall next attempt to make the same sort of tests in 
regard to the teaching of fractions and interest and the other 
applications of these four fundamental operations. 

“We have made similar studies to provide lists of words 
which the children should learn to spell. Professor Jones 
in a western university, some time ago, with the co-operation 
of teachers in all parts of the United States, procured 10,000 
compositions written by school children on subjects of their 
own choosing, and carefully tabulated the words which they 
used in them. He found that they had employed some 2,100 
different words in all, and he believes that this total of words 
may be taken as representing the aggregate writing vocab- 
ulary of the American elementary-school child. Of course, 
it is not the vocabulary of any one child, and different 
children have difficulty in spelling different words in it. 
This list was sent out to the schools, and a series of trials 
was made to find out which of these words our children could 
spell and which they could not, and therefore needed to study. 
The results were carefully tabulated and lists were formed 
and reduced to lessons which were printed on detached sheets 
at the expense of the school department, which lists are now 
being used as our text-book in spelling.” 

“Would it not be better for us to try to find out what 
words folks have occasion to write when they leave school?” 
was the question of one of the company. 

“We have now begun to try to find out, in the same way, 
what our lessons in geography should be. In conjunction 
with experts in that subject, we prepared a list of ten typical 
questions on the geography of the United States and seven 
on the geography of Europe. This list of questions was 
given as an examination to advanced classes in several repre- 
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sentative elementary schools, the total number of elementary- 
school pupils who attempted to answer the questions being 
594. It was also given to 166 third-year high-school pupils 
and to a class of first-year students in the normal school. One 
question required the students to locate New York and San 
Francisco upon an outline map of the United States which 
was printed upon the paper. Another question was: Why 
are the flood plains in the central part of the United States 
well adapted to agriculture? In marking the answers the 
greatest leniency was shown; for example, if New York 
City was located anywhere within the limits of New York 
State, the answer was given full credit. But by most of the 
pupils it was not so located; it was put anywhere along 
the coast or in the interior, the fact that it is a seaport being 
quite forgotten by many of them. No one answered the 
second question correctly, though flood plain is a term which 
is fully explained and is treated at considerable length in the 
geography which they have been studying. Eight and 
seven-tenths per cent of the 594 elementary-school pupils 
passed the test on the geography of the United States; four 
and eight-tenths per cent of the high-school students, and 
one out of the whole number of 86 normal-school students 
passed it. No one passed in the geography of Europe. 

“How many facts does a student of geography find 
recounted in his lessons in that subject for a single year, do 
you suppose?” asked the superintendent. “Would you say 
as many as ten thousand?” 

“T should say fully as many as that,” replied Mr. R . 
“Our effort is to simplify and organize the lessons we require 
the children to learn. They are completely confused by the 
great mass of material which we are in the habit of putting 
before them. They do not know what they are expected to 
do, nor why they should give attention to this rather than 
to that. Neither do we seem to. The result is awful. We 
must find the irreducible minimum which a school child 
should attempt to work with in each of these different sub- 
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jects, and we must fix our attention upon that. There is 
no other way to bring order out of this chaos.” 

It was the superintendent’s turn to speak next. “A 
teacher,” he said, “has recently come to us from one of the 
countries to the south of the Rio Grande, and she has been 
preparing to take our examination for a license in the subject 
of arithmetic. She says, “You employ so many queer terms 
and such strange tables in your arithmetic that I am in doubt 
whether I shall be able to master it. In the other parts of 
America we use the metric system, and it is as easy to learn 
to compute by it as it is to learn to spell.’ Then I saw quite 
clearly with what an unjust burden of nearly insuperable 
difficulty, through our crude method of pronouncing Eng- 
lish words as they are not spelled and spelling them as they 
are not pronounced, we handicap every English-speaking 
child. Much the same is true of arithmetic. Is there any 
real reason for our clinging so tenaciously to an antiquated 
and illogical system of weights and measures when nearly 
every other nation has adopted a simpler one? We are 
creatures of habit, and visit our sins upon our children. 

“You have been saying bitter things about grammar, but 
you have not said half enough. It begins with a definition 
which runs something like this: ‘Grammar is the science 
which treats of the principles of language, and the art of 
using them.’ I frequently go into school-rooms and find the 
children studying it. I ask them to tell me what grammar 
is and they repeat the definition which they have memorized. 
Then I say, ‘Since you have been studying the principles 
of language for some time, will any of you tell me one 
principle which you have learned? I have never yet suc- 
ceeded in getting one. Then I turn to the teacher and ask, 
‘What principles of language have you been studying with 
them? The teacher is no more able to answer than are the 
pupils. I ask them what grammar tells them about, and 
they reply, ‘About the parts of speech and the kinds of 
sentences.’ I ask then, ‘What are the parts of speech?’ 
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They name them beginning with the noun. Then I ask 
them what part of speech I am. They answer you are a 
noun, and some say, ‘No,a pronoun.’ I strike the desk with 
my hand and ask what part of speech that is. ‘A verb,’ 
they say. Sometimes I get correct answers from eighth- 
grade children, but rarely from children below that grade. 
The distinctions which we seek to have them make are beyond 
their comprehension at that early age. There is little profit 
in trying to force children to make them. We teach them a 
kind of rigmarole which they learn and go through with 
some success when they parse a word or diagram a sentence; 
but as for principles of speech, they might just as well be 
playing checkers. 

“This same honoring of definitions above things goes on 
in geography. Of course, it goes on elsewhere too, indeed 
it goes on in every study. Did you ever stop to think what 
a fiendish enemy of the human race words have been ever 
since men began to use them? First, the savage was unable 
to distinguish the name of the thing from its essence, and 
made the man-destroying mistake of assuming that he could 
control things, and make them do what he wanted them to 
do if he called upon their names. There you have the whole 
story of magic rites, incantations, and talismans in a nut- 
shell. But think how it all lay like an ocean, through whieh 
men could not make their way, across the path of human 
progress. At last in one little corner of earth, in Attica, 
men got themselves free from magic words and set about the 
task of trying to find out what they must do to live as they 
wanted to live. They invented sciences which to them were 
nothing but carefully worked out investigations as to what 
men should do and what views they should hold about highly 
important human matters. Then come the idol-makers 
again, and personify and hypostatize these tools which man 
has made to help him in his work; and being unable to 
look away once more from what are now magic names to 
the thoughts of which they are the names, they go the savage, 
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not one, but a whole dozen better by creating a priesthood 
not to manipulate things by means of words, but in ever 
singing choirs to celebrate the praises of words, and to teach 
the young of every country meaningless catechisms of 
words, to words, and for words. 

‘Have you ever heard the statement that ‘education is 
linguistic’? Well, it is, and more’s the pity. Would that 
the Greeks might come again and free it once more from 
that curse. There is not a single corner of the vast under- 
taking where words and phrases are not cultivated to the 
detriment of thought. I went into a school-room where 
children were engaged in writing the sentence ‘An island 
is a body of land entirely surrounded by water’ over and 
over again a great many times in their notebooks. Their 
writing was good too. The teacher asked me what I thought 
of it, and I said it was good; but ‘I don’t like your sentence,’ 
I said. “The trouble with it is that it is not true. An island 
may be of stone or of lava or of coral; it is not always of 
land, and it need not be surrounded by water, it may be sur- 
rounded by oil or by ice or by molten lava. What you say 
of an island does not distinguish it from a continent! Those 
children were repeating words, not studying geography. 
So convinced am I of this that I do not allow the facts of 
geography to be studied in the same year with the definitions. 
Let the facts come first and the definitions wait. If we 
know the facts in this instance and that and the other, we 
shall in time of course forget most of the instances, but we 
shall have built up a core of understanding of that which is 
common to each kind among them, which will remain. If 
we start with instances, we shall build up our knowledge; 
but if we start with verbiage, we shall never, at least in most 
cases, get beyond verbiage, and verbiage is soul-destroying. 

“TI believe that the time to study English grammar is 
when a person begins another language that has a grammar. 
Then he is constantly required to look back to his own 
language, and ask how it handles this same matter. Gram- 
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mar is possible as a comparative study; it is meaningless 
until then.” 

“Do you not think it is a great advantage then for 
students to study Latin?’ someone asked. 

“IT do not know,” he said. “I was in a high-school class- 
room a little time ago where the class was engaged in trans- 
lating Caesar. ‘At the setting of the sun,’ one young lady 
was saying, ‘at the setting of the sun, many wounds having 
been given and received, Caesar withdrew from battle.’ 
‘I have never heard young women in conversation say “at 
the setting of the sun,” ’ I remarked. ‘How do we say that?’ 
‘We say “at sunset,”’ one young woman suggested. 
‘“Many wounds having been given and received.” How do 
we express that?” No one volunteered to offer a phrase, so 
I proposed ‘after a severe skirmish’ or ‘after a bloody 
engagement.’ ‘Now how does it read? But the teacher 
objected that the college examiners would never accept such 
a rendering in a college entrance examination paper, and 
the school must prepare its students to enter college. ‘Sup- 
pose you write to them and ask them if they would not,’ I 
suggested. She did so, and some weeks afterward I was 
notified that the college authorities preferred a literal trans- 
lation. Translation English is very different from the 
mother tongue. 

“T have never been quite able to understand why the study 
of Latin is good mental training,” said our host. “But I 
believe that it is because it seems to bring that result. The 
only reason why it does so that I can think of, apart from 
the fact that it sticks out a very distant point in the world 
and thereby gives a very wide base for the imagination to 
work upon, is that the mental process which it requires is 
the same as that required in every practical undertaking. 
Making out a Latin sentence requires the student to hold in 
mind a dozen different problems, each with several possible 
solutions, and then to find one hypothesis which will satisfy 
them all. This is true of the beginners in Latin for whom 
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each word may mean one of two, three, or a half-dozen dif- 
ferent things. Compared with that the process which is a 
straightaway matter of learning is so much more simple that 
it is not in the same class at all.” 

“That is my view of it also,” said Mr. X “We 
must not forget that the main business of education is to help 
pupils to acquire the art of thinking well about everything. 
There are some studies that do that. Latin is one of them. 
Greek is another. Mathematics is another. Young people 
must be trained to exactness. These studies are mighty 
good for that. Caesar was always a great delight tome. I 
recall his account of the construction of the bridge with 
pleasure to this day, though it was many years ago that I 
read it. I think we must not let ourselves become too 
narrowly utilitarian.” 

“Shall I sick you on them?” said the superintendent to 
me, for he knew that the doctrine of formal discipline was 
my pet abhorrence. 

“No,” I said, “what is the use?’ Mr. X and our host 
here cannot be converted from the error of their ways. They 
are now going back on all they said earlier in the evening, 
but what of that? They cannot let a little matter like the 
right kind of education for all the children of this city, this 
State, and our country shake their confidence in the finality 
of the educational theory which supports the teaching of 
Latin. Studies are good, they think, not because we use 
them, but because they have magic powers.” 

“Did you ever stop,” said the superintendent, “to think 
that the folks who tell us that by studying one thing we 
learn another ought to prove their case? The burden of 
proof is on them since they make the assertion. Yet their 
claim never has been proved. Many of the best thinkers of 
the world have opposed it as Plato did when he said, “I have 
hardly ever known a mathematician who could reason’; as 
Quintilian did when he refused to accept the view that 
geometry is valuable to us while we study it but not in after 
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life; and as John Locke did when he said that he wished 
those who claimed that the memory could be improved spoke 
with as much authority of reason as they did with forward- 
ness of assurance. It is said that all wars are wars about 
doctrine. It is certain that all education is the outgrowth 
of doctrine. The doctrine which is behind much of that 
which we do in elementary schools, high schools, and colleges 
is not sound doctrine. 

“T said a moment ago that those who maintain that if we 
want to do one thing we must train ourselves to do another, 
had not proved their case. That is not because of an over- 
sight on their part but because they cannot prove it. It has 
already been disproved. They say that they train the facul- 
ties of the mind. They do nothing of the sort, for psychol- 
ogists have taught for a hundred years that the mind is not 
made up of faculties. We have memories not memory; 
imaginings, not imagination; observings not observation; 
reasonings not the reason; and ten thousand acts of will, not 
a single faculty which men used to call the will. Why then 
do educators try to do what psychologists tell them cannot 
be done? In spite of all the psychologists tell them, they 
still believe that in some way they can train the memory, the 
imagination, the observation, the thinking power, and the 
will as a whole. They cannot. “The great assumption upon 
which education has rested for so many centuries,’ as Pro- 
fessor Spearman says, ‘is now at last rendered amenable to 
experimental corroboration—and it proves to be false! 
The ancient idol has been demolished by painstaking 
research. The doctrine of formal discipline must go the way 
of outworn superstitions. We must set ourselves to the task 
of working out a new programme of studies which shall train 
our students to think the thoughts and do the things which 
folks who live as we want to live must think and do.” 

“Why call it a new programme,” I said, “or think that 
you have made a discovery in education? I think that the 
notion that education is just learning to do the things that 
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one will have to keep on doing as long as he lives is the 
oldest notion as well as the truest which men have held about 
it. Do you remember Plato’s statement of what education 
is in the Laws! Let me read it to you: 

“ “According to my view, anyone who would be good at 
anything must practise that thing from his youth upwards, 
both in sport and earnest, in its several branches: for 
example, he who is to be a good builder, should play at 
building children’s houses; he who is to be a good husband- 
man, at tilling the ground; and those who have the care of 
their education should provide them when young with mimic 
tools. They should learn beforehand the knowledge which 
they will afterward require for their art. For example, 
the future carpenter should learn to measure or apply the 
line in play; and the future warrior should learn riding, 
or some other exercise, for amusement; and the teacher 
should endeavor to direct the children’s inclinations and 
pleasures, by the help of amusements, to their final aim in 
life. The most important part of education is right train- 
ing in the nursery. The soul of the child in his play should 
be guided to the love of that sort of excellence in which when 
he grows up to manhood he will have to be perfected. 

Then let us not leave the meaning of education ambigu- 
ous or ill-defined. At present when we speak in terms of 
praise or blame about the bringing-up of each person, we 
call one man educated and another uneducated though the 
uneducated man may sometimes be very well educated for 
the calling of a retail trader or of a captain of a ship. For 
we are not speaking of education in this narrower sense, but 
of that other education in virtue from youth upwards which 
makes a man eagerly pursue the ideal perfection of citizen- 
ship, and teaches him how rightly to rule and how to obey.’ ” 











THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


By ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH 


HEN war between Germany and Russia was 
announced from the throne, all parties united in the 
support of the government. The Tsar, until then distrusted 
by the majority of his people, received sincere expressions of 
loyalty. Old party strife was laid aside. Purishkevitch, the 
enfant terrible of the Duma, who once threatened to spit into 
the face of Milukov and would have done so “but for the 
distance which separated them,” now rushed to his enemy 
and shook hands with him. A great wave of enthusiasm 
swept over the country and cemented its innumerable ele- 
ments in one great purpose. Forgetting their injuries 
received in times of peace at the hands of their oppressors, 
Poles, Finns, and Jews pledged their loyal support. Strikes 
which threatened to disorganize the internal life of the coun- 
try were called off and stopped as if by magic. Organiza- 
tions sprang up over night like mushrooms, and under the 
slogan “everything for the country and its army” started the 
work at home without which the army would have been left 
helpless in the field. 

That was in 1914. Thirty-one months later, in March, 
1917, the same people, with the same amazing unity of pur- 
pose, overthrew the government, made the ex-Tsar their 
prisoner, and relegated the dynasty of the Romanoffs to the 
dark and inglorious past. The red flag of the revolution 
was hoisted over the imperial palace—the palace from which 
on the “red Sunday” the Tsar issued his order to meet an 
approaching crowd of workmen with shrapnel, and which at 
this time he was unable to reach, much less to hold against 
the rising wrath of his people. A new government, com- 
posed of men some of whom were staunch supporters of the 
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monarchy ten years ago, and who in 1914 still professed their 
faith in it, is now inclining towards a republican democracy 
and is making rapid strides in that direction. What has hap- 
pened to render such a change possible? Is it conceivable 
that the feeling of loyalty to a reigning family could be so 
thoroughly obliterated because of mismanagement on the 
part of the handful of unscrupulous adventurers elevated to 
power by a weak monarch? Or have the monarch and his 
kin prepared the soil for the revolution, reaping only what 
they have sown? And if this is the case, as it is natural 
to surmise, what forces visible or secret have been at work, 
and how long have they been at work? Will the change 
bring vigor into the national life of Russia? Will it have 
an adverse or a furthering influence on the cause of the 
Allies? Will it change completely the conditions in Russia? 
These are questions naturally before the mind of every 
American, and the answers to them can be sought only in the 
springs which moved the opposing forces and in the ideals 
for which the various parties in Russia are striving. 

We must make it clear from the outset that nothing could 
be more divergent than the national character of the Russian 
and the German. There is an inherent antagonism between 
them. Russian art and literature are essentially realistic, 
but with a strong mystic background. Romanticism, 
imported in the beginning of the nineteenth century, never 
took root in Russia. The pessimistic note so characteristic 
of every branch of Russian creative work, is only partly due 
to the conditions of life. It expresses not merely a disap- 
pointment with or condemnation of the existing world, but 
the innate desire for perfection, the unconquerable hope that 
some day, somehow, we shall emerge from the dark in which 
we are helplessly groping at present, into the flood of light 
in a world without evil. The achievement of that ideal 
requires perfect freedom of thought and of faith for each 
individual. Evil is only an error and will give way to good 
even as darkness fades before light. 
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The Russian is apt to spend a great deal of time in think- 
ing and debating over these problems. It is not extraor- 
dinary to hear boys and girls as well as older men and women 
discussing life and death, good and evil, late into the night. 
And capacity for independent action is to a great extent 
lessened and at times even paralyzed by this tendency to 
contemplation. The feeling of compassion for the weaker 
and downtrodden is as universal in Russia as the sense of duty 
in Germany. It has at times bared human traits even in the 
hearts of secret police officers. It is extended even towards 
the worst criminals, to whom Russian peasants apply the 
subjective term, “unfortunates.” 

German sentimentalism, the fat contentment of the well- 
to-do German Biirger, is loathsome to the Russian. The 
sense of duty to the state has never laid claim to his soul as 
to that of the German. Perhaps the best illustration of this 
is the attitude of the public to the institution of capital pun- 
ishment. The executioner is the most despised person in 
Russia. He is invariably a criminal of the worst type, 
whose life has been spared on condition that he shall fill this 
office, hated by other criminals, and haunted by visions of 
retribution in both worlds. In Germany the executioner is 
an almost honorable member of society. He is doing his 
duty as an officer of the state. And one must not forget that 
the instrument of capital punishment in Germany is the axe! 

Again, the subjection of everything to an external military 
polish is ridiculous to the Russian. The dislike of militarism 
is so strong that serving in the army was considered to be, at 
least a misfortune, if not an evil. Accuracy and punctili- 
ousness are subjects for jokes; machine-like efficiency is 
regarded as a sign of spiritual aridness or of moral depravity. 
Even in the love for people and country he is actuated by a 
different spirit. ‘The German loves his fellow citizen for his 
sense of duty and his acceptance of his own place in the social 
scale, for his supposed mental and moral superiority over 
other nationalities as expressed in the term German Kultur. 
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He loves his country for its uniform orderliness and sleek- 
ness, for the neatness of its houses, for the well-combed 
appearance of its parks and its planted forests, for the regu- 
larity and high average fertility of its fields. The Russian 
loves his fellow citizen for his faults and for the potentialities 
which are in him. He loves his “Mother Russia’ for the 
expanse of its fields and steppes, for the unlimited forests, 
for the vast wealth of its natural forces, for the atmosphere 
of space in which he can lose himself as a drop of water in the 
ocean. ‘To the Russian, German Kultur means unwelcome 
bonds which he resents as a violence to his own nature, as 
chains upon his feeling and imagination. 

Regardless of this wide divergence in racial character, the 
Russian government, instead of developing the natural forces 
of the country and utilizing the national character as building 
material for the political structure, has persistently disre- 
garded everything Russian and has imported and implanted 
German institutions and German methods. Such an atti- 
tude has its explanation in the origin of the Romanoff 
dynasty and in the history of Russia itself. Peter the Great, 
confronted with the necessity of tearing out by the roots the 
Russian reaction, introduced German influence into Russia. 
He created the Russian bureaucracy and patterned it after 
the contemporary German model with all its gradations, 
titles, distinctions, merits, and faults. It is not extraordinary 
that German influence should have increased under the Ger- 
man princes and princesses who have governed Russia since 
Catherine the Second. If the resulting German faction at 
court had been instrumental in the development of demo- 
cratic Russia, it would have done incalculable service to 
humanity. Instead, it allied itself with the autocracy. The 
Baltic provinces furnished the Russian rulers with many men 
who directed the fates of the Russian people and who helped 
to govern them with an iron hand. The army and the schools 
were patterned after Prussian models. German industry 
was encouraged abroad and at home. Men with German 
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names held the power, filled the highest places, appeared by 
an irony of fate as spokesmen for the old, slavophile triple 
ideal of autocracy, orthodoxy, and Russian nationality. 

The Russian people recognized the German baron under 
the guise of the orthodox Russian. He was the prop of 
autocracy, while the people were invariably blocked by the 
church and state in every attempt to obtain even relative 
freedom. But the church itself, headed by the Emperor, 
was only a department of the state, and gradually sank to 
the level of a police organ in the hands of such secretaries of 
the interior as von Pleve. The infiltration into state offices 
of men with German names reached its height in the reign 
of Nicholas the Second. It has not abated during the war. 
On the contrary, at a moment of greatest national danger, 
most important offices were placed in the hands of men 
with German names and German affiliations. Thus the old 
bureaucrat Stuermer was Premier; Rittig, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; Sabler (who after the commencement of the war 
obtained permission to change his name to Desiatowsky!), 
Procurator of the Holy Synod; Krebs, Governor General 
of Irkutsk; and Pfaffius von Bernhardt, Assistant Secretary. 
In the army, General Ewert was in command of the central 
army in Poland, General Rennenkampf, of the northern 
army. ‘The latter general became celebrated for the invasion 
of East Prussia at the beginning of the war and his subse- 
quent defeat at the Mazurian lakes. After his removal, he 
engaged in “shady” land transactions with German land- 
owners in Poland. 

There is a mistaken idea in this country that the Russian 
peasant had a religious love for the Tsar, whom he called his 
“little Father.” The Russians were always an essentially 
democratic people. They felt the power of the Tsar on their 
own skins and were taught by bitter experience to obey it. 
The church taught the peasant that the Tsar is an anointed 
of the Lord and that his will is sacred. But the relation of 
the people to their ruler finds its true expression in the pessi- 
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mistic proverb, “The Lord is high above, the Tsar is far 
away.” The only Tsar whose name is repeated with love 
both in folklore and poetry is Peter the Great. Poetic effu- 
sions relating to other Tsars sound hollow and false. Even 
Alexander the Second was not a popular Tsar. 

Nicholas ascended the throne under bad auspices. Hop- 
ing against hope, the people expected of him some reforms. 
His obedient recital of a prescribed lesson from a written 
slip, containing the celebrated answer to these hopes, which 
were characterized as “senseless dreams,” was a rude jolt 
even to sincerely loyal people. The story of the subsequent 
years is sufficiently well known as to leave no doubt about the 
true nature of his intentions. Wavering between abject 
fear of losing everything in a revolution and a painful reluc- 
tance to give up even the smallest prerogative of the crown, 
Nicholas clung tenaciously to old, timeworn, and inefficient 
palliatives and to the help of men exhumed from the rubbish 
heap of discarded officials. Even the calling of the Hague 
Conference was dictated, not by an earnest desire to amelio- 
rate evil, nor by enlightened statesmanship, but by the wish 
to use the world’s public opinion for the furtherance of per- 
sonalends. For Witte, who suggested the conference to the 
Emperor, did so to save his own position in the cabinet, 
endangered at the time by intrigues on the part of a rival. 
And the public announcement of the purpose of the confer- 
ence was accompanied by elaborate secret instructions to the 
Russian envoys not to sacrifice anything of importance to the 
Russian crown. 

The Manchurian adventure proved a fiasco from the begin- 
ning, and the government was even afraid to send the first- 
line army to the field. Nor did the pogroms add to the 
prestige of a decomposing government. Instigated and 
directed by the government officials in the capital, admit- 
tedly for the purpose of diverting public excitement and 
discontent, they added a new stain to the Russian reputation, 
but did not serve as a lightning-rod. The dangerous system 
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of agent provocateur resulted in many violent disturbances 
and culminated in the slaughter of the “red Sunday.” Even 
then the Tsar could have regained popular affection, had he 
renounced his autocratic power and granted a real constitu- 
tion. But the anarchy of 1905 found him and his underlings 
in hiding, and public-spirited men took temporarily into their 
own hands the control of affairs in all cities. Concessions 
were forced from him piecemeal. 

Even before the first Duma assembled, he received encour- 
agement from the Kaiser, who offered him a corps to sup- 
press the revolution if need be, and who thus became in part 
responsible for the feeling of security which gradually grew 
among the reactionaries as the ranks of the revolutionists 
were depleted by the punitive expeditions. When a bill for 
partial compulsory alienation of land owned by the Russian 
and German-Russian nobility was introduced in the first 
Duma to meet the demand of the peasants, there was an out- 
burst of indignation on the part of the German press both 
in Russia and in Germany. The government was against 
the bill. An agreement with the Duma was impossible. 
The situation involved another principle, that of a govern- 
ment responsible to the parliament. The government took 
issue with the Duma, supporting its contention by references 
to the teachings of German scientists and the example of the 
German constitution, and finally solved the problem by dis- 
persing the Duma with the aid of the soldiers. Never since 
then has that question ceased to exist, and those among the 
Russians themselves who fought against the establishment of 
a parliamentary government most bitterly and persistently, 
became later by sad experience convinced of their mistake. 

The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria 
furnished another cause for popular distrust of Germany 
itself and of German influence at home. The Russian Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs protested vigorously; but when the 
German government threatened an invasion of Russia, the 
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Russian people had to admit their military unpreparedness 
and to abide by the decision of Germany. Once before had 
Berlin interposed its veto, in the Russian advance in the Near 
East when Russian armies liberated the Bulgarians from 
Turkish oppression; and this second threat was not easily 
to be forgotten. I think it was one of the most important 
factors in the decision of the Russian people to stand by their 
Tsar in 1914. 

A new and sinister element entered into Russian politics 
with the advent of Rasputin in 1905. Often spoken of as a 
monk, Rasputin was in reality a married man, had children, 
and led the life of a peasant. Shrewd, but otherwise intel- 
lectually mediocre, he understood how to exert a magnetic 
influence over women. Although he was only about forty- 
three when he died, he had assumed the character of what is 
known in Russia under the name “starez”—that is, an elderly 
man whose days are devoted to contemplation, prayer, and 
preaching of the Gospel. But Rasputin was by no means 
the holy man he pretended to be. Future investigations will 
show how Rasputin got his hold on the imperial family; but 
the fact that he exerted a tremendous influence over the minds 
of both Nicholas and his wife is beyond question. The 
underlings of the Tsar, and later the pro-German court 
camarilla, were quick to realize the advantage which would 
accrue to themselves from an alliance with this religious 
swindler. As long as the entourage of the Tsar protected 
Rasputin, he was safe from the wrath of the all too patient 
public and from the hand of justice. On the other hand, he 
was the spokesman and protector of various intriguers and 
climbers, the means of approaching the Tsar and of exerting 
a pressure upon him. ‘There is no more disgraceful chapter 
in the history of Russian autocracy than this surrender to 
dark forces through the intermediary of a religious impostor 
and defiler of the chastity of credulous women. But after 
the beginning of the war, the influence of Rasputin at court 
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became a source of grave danger to the entire nation, for he 
was a tool in the hands of the pro-German court circles and 
officials which centred around the Empress. 

It is only fair to state that there are many loyal and public- 
spirited German-Russians, just as there has always been a 
considerable number of native Russians who sided with the 
crown. Some of the latter were earnest and honest mon- 
archists who believed in the virtue of the monarchical form of 
government. They were later driven into the ranks of the 
opposition and helped in the overthrow of the government. 
Others were unscrupulous office-seekers, corrupt, and dis- 
honest, and aware of the fact that popular control of the 
government would spell their doom and deprive them of 
power and income. There was no length of rascality to 
which such men would not go. As a striking example may 
be cited Shtcheglovitov, formerly a liberal attorney, later 
the most hated Secretary of Justice, and finally the last 
president of the Upper House. 

Such disregard not only of all constitutional rights, 
granted with ill grace, and supplanted by corrupt practices 
in all branches of national life, but of the very feeling of 
self-respect without which no individual and no nation can 
preserve its normal existence for any length of time, brought 
about a remarkable alignment of forces at the outbreak of 
the war. The government, with its elaborate machinery, its 
innumerable bureaucrats, and powerful police and church 
organization, was supported in the Duma by a handful of 
paid reactionaries of the Jew-baiting, vociferous type. It 
was opposed by a “progressive block,” representing the 
majority in the Duma and supported by the people. 
The extreme left did not belong to the block, but it 
certainly could not have been counted among the sup- 
porters of the government. The army alone remained an 
unknown quantity. The defeat in the Russo-Japanese war 
proved a good lesson. The army was reorganized, yet it 
was not brought up to the desired standard of efficiency. 
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The loyalty of the army to the crown was proved in the 
revolution of 1905-1906, in the course of which many soldiers 
and officers were nevertheless converted to the revolutionary 
cause. Still, on the whole, the army could be counted upon 
to stand by the government, and in case of a victorious cam- 
paign to become its chief asset. The government foresaw 
this, but it did not discount the effect of the war declaration 
on the people. 

The Russian people realized at the beginning of the war 
the danger and the chance that confronted them. In the 
previous war the people had been indifferent or hostile. The 
government proved at that time its own incapacity to cope 
with the great problems of modern warfare, and the army 
was defeated. A defeat in the present struggle would spell 
the ruin of the country. It would drain the financial 
resources of a heavily overtaxed people. It would sound the 
death knell for popular aspirations in the Near Kast by clos- 
ing forever the gate to the Mediterranean and by proving to 
the Balkan states the weakness of the Russian colossus; it 
would probably throw the country into the arms of a social 
revolution the outcome of which was doubtful while the 
sacrifices must be enormous; all hope of freedom might be 
killed if the army were forsaken by the people and should 
come to realize the fact. Therefore all forces were centred in 
helping the army, and the people considered this war to be 
their war and to be a war of liberation; therefore the enthusi- 
asm and the joining of hands by opposing parties; therefore 
the expressions of loyalty to the Tsar, that the army, whose 
head he was, might know immediately that the people were 
ready for the utmost sacrifices, anxious to co-operate. 

This enthusiasm, this ardor of the people to serve their 
country by helping the army, became at once unwelcome and 
a matter of suspicion to the government. Unwilling to 
sacrifice their own privileges to the public weal, unable to 
grasp the magnitude of the situation, the government in its 
folly turned against the people. It began to put obstacles 
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in the way of all organized effort to supply the army with 
food, clothing, and Red Cross material. It instituted rigid 
censorship. It introduced local measures regarding food 
supply and prices, which irritated the producers without 
helping the consumers. It disorganized railroad service to 
such an extent that empty trains blocked traffic in some places 
while in others carloads of food spoiled before reaching their 
destination. And yet the army discerned who was helping 
them and who was really playing into the hand of the enemy. 
Even before the great retreat to the present line began, the 
army considered the government at Petrograd their worst 
enemy. 

Again, after the first successes, some of the best generals 
were removed on poorly disguised pretexts. Treason in the 
army and in the government was primarily responsible for 
the retreat. Later debates in the Duma have shown that the 
Secretary of War, Sukhomlinov, was himself a traitor. Rus- 
sia has very few factories for guns and ammunition, but these 
were disabled by organized strikes and explosions. Rifles 
and ammunition were destroyed under the pretext of being 
antiquated, and consequently of no use. Roads in the rear 
of the army were dug up for hundreds of miles and left in an 
impassable condition. Bribery by German gold caused the 
retreat of the army, the consequent fall of at least one great 
fortress, and the premature destruction of others. At that 
time, the wrath of the people became so great, the open 
threats against the government re-echoed so far and wide 
throughout the country, that the Tsar was forced to stem the 
German advance by recalling to the front some of the dis- 
missed generals, by instituting charges of high treason 
against Sukhomlinov, and by changing the cabinet. Yet, in 
so doing, he heeded again rather the advice of his courtiers 
and his own fear of a revolution than the clearly expressed 
desire of the people. What followed is well known. 
Stuermer, as Premier and Secretary of Foreign Affairs, was 
worse than his predecessors. A man of German extraction 
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and with German inclinations, a bureaucrat of the worst type, 
his sympathies were always with the old régime. Loyal 
only to a power which could protect his own dishonest 
schemes, he allied himself with the lowest political adven- 
turers, blackmailers, and crooks. In the unspeakable 
Protopopov, in charge of the Secretaryship of the Interior, 
he found his best helper. With him he played a deft game 
of disorganization and obstruction at home, while at the same 
time seeking to reach a private understanding with Germany. 

These underhand schemes were foiled by Milukov. His 
historic speech in the Duma, on November 1, 1916, can be 
likened only to the explosion of a bomb. Stuermer was 
forced to quit the cabinet, and for a moment at least the 
negotiations for a separate peace seemed to have been inter- 
rupted. But Protopopov was allowed to remain. In vain, 
all parties united in a demand for his removal. Behind him 
stood Rasputin and the pro-German party with the Emperor. 
The temporary appointment of Trepov to the premiership 
was a failure in every way. In December, 1916, open threats 
of a revolution were heard. Milukov warned the govern- 
ment of the danger which confronted it if it still pursued the 
same course. Shingarev criticised the “insane” government 
for its work of destruction and called on the people to con- 
tinue their work. The appointment of Golytsin to the pre- 
miership in place of Trepov and the temporary prorogation 
of the Duma were blows to the cause of the people, but only 
added oil to the fire. When Rasputin was murdered, 
Protopopov was promoted to the Secretaryship of the 
Interior, whereas before he was merely in charge of it. He 
was now the all-powerful man whom the Tsar himself trusted. 
At once it became evident that the Duma and Protopopov 
would be unable to work together. That opinion was clearly 
expressed even by the reactionary press. Protopopov con- 
tinued his policy. He threw more obstacles in the way of 
organizations engaged in the work of supplying the army. 
He continued the disorganization of the defense system. He 
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renewed the secret negotiations for a separate peace. He 
threatened to disperse the Duma, if the Duma on its reopen- 
ing should continue its opposition. 

The Upper House was packed with newly appointed 
reactionary members, and Shtcheglovitov, in Kerensky’s 
words, “the greatest corrupter of right and justice in Rus- 
sia,” was made president of it. The renewal of the sessions 
of the Duma took place on February 27. Rodzianko, in his 
presidential address, precipitated matters by calling on the 
Duma to send felicitations and expressions of gratitude to 
the army and the fleet. “We know,” he said, “not only the 
loyalty and courage of the army, but also the difficulties and 
privations to which the army is subjected. We know also 
that these difficulties are due to errors committed in the past 
as well as at present. It is the duty of the Duma to demand 
their correction, so that the army shall know that we have 
fully done our duty.” 

The question of food supply for the civilian population of 
the cities now became acute. Food was plentiful where it 
was not needed, while famine began to spread elsewhere and 
reached Petrograd. The friction between the government 
and the Duma reached its climax, and the Tsar, with charac- 
teristic inability to “size up” the moment, and with a no less 
characteristic tendency to do the opposite of what the people 
desired, consented to dissolve the Duma. The Duma, more 
mindful of the public weal than of its safety, refused to obey, 
and urgently entreated the Tsar to revoke the order. But 
the hour of doom for the autocratic power in Russia was 
approaching rapidly. The Tsar clung to his power with 
eyes blinded by prejudice. The result is known. It was 
a quick and terrible blow struck by a united army and people, 
and a complete overthrow of the old régime. 

Vast and difficult problems confronted the Duma and its 
leaders. Before the work of reform could be even begun, a 
strong temporary government had to be formed, which should 
be able to control both reaction and revolution, and at the 
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same time to reorganize the system of supply for the army, 
which is greatly in need of guns, ammunition, and food. The 
Duma showed an admirable spirit in the selection of this 
provisional government, with Prince Lvov as Premier and 
Milukov as Foreign Secretary. No better body of men could 
have been chosen in any country. All important parties 
were represented among its members, and every one of them 
was an experienced leader, an expert in his particular field, 
and what is still more valuable, had the support of his party. 

The executive ability of Prince Lvov was admirably dem- 
onstrated by his previous work of organization during the 
war, and was recognized by everybody regardless of party 
affiliations. Milukov is so well known in this country as well 
as in Great Britain, France, and Italy as to require no 
reference to his past record. Yet it may be of interest to 
recall that he received his training, not as a diplomat, but as 
a student of history, and was one of the best-loved professors 
of Russian history at the University of Moscow. Besides 
many special articles, he is the author of the remarkable 
“Sketches of Russian Civilization” in three large volumes, a 
work read and appreciated by every educated Russian. 
When Milukov was forced to leave Russia, he became for a 
while professor at the University of Sofia, and his knowledge 
of Bulgaria as well as of the entire Balkan situation was 
generally recognized. We must also remember that before 
1905 Milukov was repeatedly imprisoned for his liberal ideas 
and activities. On his election to the second Duma, he became 
the leader of the Constitutional Democratic party and has 
held this position ever since. It was to a great extent owing 
to his ability to cope with difficult situations and to unite 
diverse elements that the formation of the “progressive block” 
in the fourth Duma became possible. During his recent visit 
to France, Italy, and Great Britain, he won the undivided 
confidence of the leaders and the wider public of those 
countries. His subsequent resignation from office does not 
mean his elimination from political life. He remains the 
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official leader of the Constitutional Democratic party and 
as such will have great influence in the shaping of Russia’s 
future. 

One of the most interesting figures in the provisional gov- 
ernment was the Secretary of War, Gutchkov. He was 
the president of the third Duma and the most distinguished 
member of the Octobrist party. He began by supporting 
Premier Stolypin in his programme, “First pacification, then 
reforms’—that same Stolypin who changed the electoral laws 
and introduced “terror from above” in Russia. But when 
Russia was pacified by the generous recourse to the tree-limb 
and the noose, so adequately termed by Roditchev “Stoly- 
pin’s necktie,” when it became evident that pacified Russia 
in the opinion of the government did not need reforms any 
longer, then Gutchkov was driven into the ranks of the oppo- 
sition and on several occasions denounced the government 
bitterly. He took an active part in various campaigns, was 
at the front from the beginning of the war, and is well known 
to all military men. 

Kerensky was the leader of the labor party in the Duma, 
opposed to all imperialistic tendencies and expansion policies 
long before the overthrow of the Tsar’s government. His 
choice as Secretary of Justice was due to the fact that as a 
Socialist he represents the most persecuted element under 
the old régime and the one most instrumental in its over- 
throw. Bitter as he was in his denunciations of Tsarism, 
which caused so many splendid Russians to rot in Siberian 
mines and twndras, the level-headedness of Kerensky may 
be judged from the answer which he gave to the crowd 
demanding that the hated members of the overthrown gov- 
ernment be roughly dealt with, and his promise that even 
the worst among their former enemies should have a fair 
trial. His popularity and influence with the soldiers received 
recognition in his choice as Secretary of War when the pro- 
visional government was forced to reorganize owing to the 
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opposition of the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Deputies. 

It is not my purpose to speak of every member of the 
provisional government, but I should like to mention 
Roditchev who was Secretary for Finland, a temporary 
office abolished upon the appointment of the new Gov- 
ernor-General. Roditchev has been a member of the Con- 
stitutional Democratic party since the opening session of 
the first Duma, and is one of the most brilliant orators 
in Russia. A lawyer by education, he was already well 
known as a public-spirited man a quarter of a century ago 
when he was a member of the zemstvo of Tver. A chance 
saved Roditchev from the fate of the other members of the 
Constitutional Democratic party in the first Duma. He was 
one of the five delegates sent by the Duma to represent it at 
the inter-parliamentary meeting and arrived in London on 
the day when the Duma was dispersed. Consequently, he 
was able to run for the second Duma while all the other mem- 
bers of the party who signed the Vyborg manifesto were 
sentenced to imprisonment and loss of all civil rights. A 
man with great knowledge and ardent belief in the ultimate 
triumph of right and the future of the Russian people, a 
friend of the Poles and Finns, Roditchev is one of the most 
popular of the Constitutional Democrats with many ad- 
mirers throughout Russia. 

The position of the provisional government was from the 
beginning complicated by the fact that it was strictly a 
Duma government, chosen by the Duma from among its 
members and neither representative of the majority in the 
country nor in any sense a true coalition cabinet. Owing 
to bad electoral laws the proportion of the parties in the 
Duma did not correspond to their actual strength in the 
country, but stood almost in inverse ratio to it. The number 
of Socialists throughout Russia is very great. Moreover, 
the present revolution, which began on the eighth of March, 
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was started by workmen and soldiers belonging to socialistic 
parties. The Duma joined the revolutionaries several days 
later when it realized the seriousness of the situation. While 
the revolution could not have been accomplished if the entire 
country had not been ready for it, the fierce blow which over- 
threw the autocracy was delivered by Socialists. The social- 
istic Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies was 
elected on the eleventh day of March on the same day with 
the executive committee of the Duma. Thus a dual power 
arose, and the Council has ever since maintained that it has 
the right to dictate its policies to the provisional government. 
This attitude was clearly expressed by Tseretelli, a member 
of the Social Democratic party in the second Duma (now 
Secretary of Posts and Telegraphs in the reorganized cabi- 
net) in his address before the Council on his return from a 
ten years’ exile in Siberia: “If a moment should come 
when the government refuses to follow the path of revolu- 
tion, when it enters upon the path of understandings, the path 
of compromise, then, comrades, we will present a united front 
against this government and hurl it into the dust, as we over- 
threw the old power.” 

The duality of power, the divergence of programmes, the 
general disorganization in the country and loss of discipline 
in the army forced the issue between the Council and the 
provisional government. Milukov and Gutchkov were com- 
pelled to resign as the most prominent representatives of 
the imperialistic tendencies in Russian political life. The 
new government comes nearer to a coalition cabinet than 
its predecessor, having six Socialists among its sixteen mem- 
bers. A temporary stability has thus been achieved; but 
the programmes of the opposing parties remain the same 
and seem to preclude the possibility of united work in any 
other field than that of direct defense against an aggressive 
foreign enemy. 

A number of important reforms must pave the way for 
the Constituent Assembly. The provisional government has 
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done a great deal in this direction. Amnesty to political 
prisoners, equal rights for all nationalities and classes, free- 
dom of speech and of the press, universal suffrage for men 
and women, are already in operation; while the immense 
task of cleaning the country of the débris of the old régime 
and of bringing the stream of life into its normal bed will 
require months and perhaps years of strenuous labor. 

The Constituent Assembly itself will be confronted with 
problems of the first magnitude. Not only a new constitu- 
tion with new fundamental laws will have to be created, but 
all the foundations of national life re-built. Russia grew 
along lines different from other countries, and the experi- 
ences of other democracies, their customs and laws, can serve 
only as examples, not as standards to be accepted. The 
relation of the various nationalities to each other, of the 
church to the state, land problems, labor and capital, educa- 
tion, civil and criminal law, family relations, every phase of 
national and of individual life, must be revised, rebuilt, read- 
justed—a process involving a re-valuation of standards the 
like of which the world has not seen since the dawn of Chris- 
tianity, and which is bound to affect the whole world. 

The Russian revolution is the first great result of the war. 
But revolutions are not accomplished in one day. They are 
the outward expression of a suppressed process of evolution 
which works below the surface and extends over generations 
and over millions of unconscious workers who, nevertheless, 
form a part of the irresistible stream. The socialistic parties 
consider this revolution not merely political, but also and per- 
haps primarily, social. Whether Russia is ready for the 
experiment remains to be seen. But one thing seems to be 
sure: whatever the final outcome, the conflict of new ideals 
with old ideals is bound to affect all of Europe. A new 
world is there in its making, and those of us who witness 
this gigantic struggle will do well in helping to re-build 
the shattered world on new principles, lest the great spirit 
of progress leave us behind—survivors of time-worn ideals. 
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THE QUALITY OF W. H. HUDSON 


Idle Days in Patagonia; The Purple Land; A Crystal Age. $1.50 net 
each. A Shepherd’s Life. $2.50 net. By W. H. Hudson. E. P. 
Dutton §& Company. New York. 1916. 


In the spring of a year some twelve years since, I was in southern 
California thinking of what might be written about deserts with inward 
satisfaction, and I went to the Los Angeles Public Library in that con- 
nection to see what had been written about deserts. A rather good little 
book, discoverable nearly anywhere in California in those days, was 
called “The Land of Little Rain”; a better book, and less discoverable, 
was John Van Dyke’s “The Desert’; but that which came closest, and 
has haunted me ever since, was a chapter in W. H. Hudson’s “Idle 
Days in Patagonia,” and of neither book nor man was any further 
information then discoverable at all. 

It occurred to me that none of these three books could have been 
written by anyone a few generations ago, for there was in all of them 
not merely a liking for the desert but a certain intimate interpenetra- 
tion, even as one feels that Wordsworth not merely saw and liked his 
mountains and waterfalls, but had felt his way into and behind them, 
and in some way had taken them into himself. For the desert has been 
added only recently to our culture. The westward and northward march 
of civilization long ago moved its vanguards and centres into lands of 
tree and meadow, or rivulet and rain, and one had almost forgotten 
that the story began in a desert country, where “the shadow of a 
mighty rock in a weary land” was a symbol that spoke to every man’s 
experience. But every phase of nature brought within our sympathy 
is a step in our conquest of the earth. It was not so long ago when it 
became evident that people were beginning to like salt marshes, wild 
forests, and the tops of mountains. Now they are beginning to like 
sand dunes and sunburnt cafions. 

The chapter which especially caught my attention in the “Idle Days 
in Patagonia,” as it probably has that of most readers of the book, 
was the thirteenth. It appeared that the idler, riding in the gray 
monotonous waste, found himself each day falling into a singular mental 
state, and remaining there until his return at nightfall to the river and 
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the habitations of man. He concluded afterward that it must have been 
the mental state of the pure savage or quasi-animal, a case of atavism 
and return to an ancient prime, induced by the hypnotism of the desert. 
His “mind had suddenly transformed itself into a machine for some 
other unknown purpose. To think was like setting in motion a noisy 
engine in my brain. . . . My state was one of suspense and intense 
watchfulness—the state seemed familiar rather than strange, and 
accompanied by a strong feeling of elation. . . . A revelation of 
an unfamiliar nature, hidden under the nature we are conscious of, can 
only be attributed to a reversion to primitive and wholly savage mental 
conditions.” Every day, as soon as he entered the desert, he fell back 
into this condition of habit and instinct, blank of reason, empty of 
idea, the higher faculties suspended, the senses strangely alert, the 
general feeling one of “intense watchfulness.” Every noon he came 
without knowing why to the same bunch of trees and rested there. 

The fascination of Mr. Hudson’s writings asks for some explanation. 
There is no glitter and brilliancy about them. He moves habitually 
at a footpace. The nervous intellectual virility of Thoreau, the grace 
of Mr. Burroughs, the mellow humor and vast knowledge, carried so 
simply, of Henri Fabre,—none of these are characteristics here. The 
first explanation that arises is the occasional occurrence of such pas- 
sages as the above. There is one towards the end of the twenty-eighth 
chapter of “The Purple Land,’ on the theme that liberty is better 
than good order. It is not a prose style of any distinction, but it is 
significant thinking. I do not understand Mr. Galsworthy’s saying “‘as 
a stylist, Mr. Hudson has few if any living equals.” As “style,” if 
the thing can be separated, it does not seem to me an adequate style. 
The “styles” of Ruskin and Chateaubriand, of Thoreau and Izaak 
Walton, are adequate to the temperament behind, but the “style” of 
Mr. Hudson, like that of Richard Jefferies, seems relatively ordinary, 
sometimes even fumbling and crude, inadequate to a temperament 
behind, which is somehow extraordinary, subtle in a sense, almost mystic. 

Passages and chapters, however, do not explain Mr. Hudson. There is 
a fundamental unity about him, an essential and peculiar quality which 
is everywhere, but which the half dozen volumes on English country 
life, the work of later years, bring out more clearly than do the South 
American books—‘‘A Shepherd’s Life” is one of those volumes. It is 
full of descriptions of Wiltshire downs and lonely villages, anecdotes of 
dogs, life stories of shepherds, women, and families, given not because 
there was any particular point in them, but because they interested him, 
and were so. His gaze on nature and man is a slow ruminating gaze, 
a primitive wilderness kind of gaze, motionless, intense, inclusive, undis- 
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tracted, and long. The village of Winterbourne Bishop and the life of 
Caleb Bawcombe, are mirrored in minute and patient chronicle. He 
watches them as he watches a bird in the grass. Any ornithologist, who 
can sit motionless and long, with his eyes and mind fixed on a single 
object, has trained himself to a habit and capacity that belongs to 
primitive hunters and animals that lie in wait. But with Mr. Hudson 
the characteristic has given to his writings their main peculiarity. 
William James noted it as ‘a love of pure sensorial perception,” but 
it is also a capacity for the practice of that kind of perception, and of 
conveying into a book a sense of that long watchful gaze, that crystal 
receptivity. This faculty is the phenomenon which, intensified by the 
hypnotism of the Patagonian desert, seemed to Mr. Hudson a “reversion.” 
But this “suspense and intense watchfulness,” this “pure perception,’ 
and the love of it for the sense of elation that it gives, appear to have 
been habitual and characteristic to a degree comparatively extraordinary. 
Is not this the real secret of the power which one feels to be somehow 
there and at first is at a loss to explain, which some commentators have 
attempted to explain by attributing qualities that do not appear to 
be there? 

The new American edition of “The Crystal Age” is disfigured by a 
“Foreword,” not by Mr. Hudson, and compact of that kind of enthu- 
siasm which only repels, of things undiscriminating and “sloppy” 
which darken counsel. In contrast with the perfect good taste of Mr. 
Hudson’s own Preface, it seems especially unfortunate. “The Crystal 
Age” is a Utopian romance of a world organized by houses, something like 
beehives, each with a queen bee at the centre. Mr. Hudson remarks in his 
Preface of thirty years after that “it is colored by the little cults and 
crazes and modes of thought of the ‘eighties; I have not stood still while 
the world has been moving”; but that, if he were to compose another such 
dream, though the habit and form of the book would be different, it would 
still be a dream in the same spirit. 

“The Purple Land” is only perfunctorily a novel. Its values differ 
from those of the “Idie Days in Patagonia” in that it deals less with 
nature and more with men, with the men and women of revolutionary 
Uruguay. As a picture of those men and women, of that place and 
time, for vividness and truth, I suppose it is unique; and I suggest again 
that the uniqueness here, as in all Mr. Hudson’s books, has for the most 
part the same source, that the characteristic or faculty which made 
possible his extraordinary experience in Patagonia, is the same charac- 
teristic or faculty which gives his books their extraordinary fascination. 


Artuur Cotton. 


New York City. 
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POETRY OF THREE NATIONS 


New Belgian Poems. By Emile Cammaerts. $1.25 net; The Sunlight 
Hours. By Emile Verhaeren. $1.00 net; Afternoon. By Emile 
Verhaeren. $1.00 net; The John Lane Company. Emile Verhaeren: 
Choiz. de Poémes, avec une preface d’Albert Heumann. $0.70 
net. Mercure de France. These Times. By Louis Untermeyer. 
$1.25 net. Henry Holt & Company. The Great White Wall. By 
William Rose Benét. $1.00 net. Yale University Press. The New 
Poetry: An Anthology. Edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin 
Henderson. $1.75 net; Livelihood. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
$1.25 net; Merlin. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. $1.25 net. 
The Macmillan Company. New York. 1916-17. 


The “New Belgian Poems” of Cammaerts is a book to stir the feelings. 
Devotion and heroism, the love of the home soil, the certain hope of final 
deliverance are expressed with a simplicity and a force that communicate 
the poet’s mood instantly to the reader. The longest piece in the volume, 
“The Mystery of the Three Kings”’—the Kaiser, King Albert, and 
Christ—is rhetorical and unconvincing; the simpler lyrics and the unpre- 
tentious descriptive poems give to this volume its distinction. The poet’s 
Sunday in London, the Trappist monk cut off in the furthest outpost by 
the curtain of fire, the farmer digging near the battle-line, a peasant 
holiday in the happy hours before the invasion, are pictures drawn with 
a realism and a freedom that have ever characterized the best Flemish 
art. For each poem Madame Cammaerts has supplied not merely a 
faithful but a fluent English rendering, and those who read French most 
easily with the comforting presence of a dictionary will be grateful for 
her skill. 

There has been much foolish comment on the lack of great war poetry. 
It is a safe assertion that the present cataclysm has directly inspired 
lyric verse which will rank with the poetry of any war recorded in 
song. When the best of it is garnered, some of the poems in this 
volume will be among the elect. They arouse our emotions because of 
their downright sincerity; written in free metres, they seem almost to be 
extemporized by a man singing under the sway of the strongest feeling. 
The cosmopolitan who loudly proclaims that all lands are equally dear to 
him must be a soulless creature, if he tells the truth. We are, or should 
be, so bound to our country that with Wordsworth, we feel towards it as 
a lover or a child. As this poet thinks of “Ma Patrie Enchainée,” anger 
and sorrow sweep over him: 


Combien de temps, combien de temps, 
O ma patrie 
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Tendras-tu patiemment 
Dans la nuit 
Tes mains meurtries? 


If, as we believe, the universe is founded upon justice, the day—not 
“der Tag,” but “le grand jour du dernier Boche’””—cannot be far distant. 

The two slender volumes of translations from Verhaeren’s poetry 
unfortunately do not contain the French text. Madame Cammaerts 
wisely abandoned rhyme in her best versions; Mr. Murphy is more 
ambitious and not always successful. 


Au temps ot longuement j’avais souffert, 
Ou les heures m’étaient des piéges 

Tu m’apparus l’accueillante lumiére 
Qui luit aux fenétres, l’hiver, 

Au fond des soirs, sur de la neige. 


Ta clarté d’ame hospitaliére 
Froéla sans le blesser, mon coeur 
Comme une main de tranquille chaleur. 


Mr. Murphy renders this: 


At that time when in loneliness I stood, 

And desolation deep within me froze 

My life, you shone from out the multitude— 

A glowing window on a winter eve 

Across the windy surface of the snows. 

Your piteous heart brought sweet reprieve, 
Caressingly, to me in need, 

Like breath of spring from off some warmed mead. 


This is not a translation. Verhaeren was never banal and never a 
sentimentalist. 

In these love poems we find the writer in an unusual mood of peace 
and spiritual calm. The garden has shut out the city with its tentacles 
and the peasant grunting and sweating beneath his weary load: 


I] est ainsi de pauvres dos 

Plus lourds de peine et de fardeaux 
Que les toits des cassines brunes, 
Parmi les dunes. 


The sunlit hours are freed from the smoke of factories and the rains and 
mists that sweep down from the North Sea. These poems are the calm 
in the storm of his verse. His work would be incomplete without them ; 
but to appreciate them, one must see the whole spirit of the man as it is 
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shown in “Choix des Poémes.” Americans have not realized his great 
qualities and the breadth of his work. He had a force which at times 
he pushed to brutality, but he had the tenderness and the intense sym- 
pathy that only a man of strong passions can feel. Carried away by the 
impetuous flow of this thought and emotion, he can paint a picture with 
the care, the restraint, and the precision of the Parnassians. Nature and 
man, the struggle for existence and the love of life, were his themes and 
he expressed them magnificently. His tragic death was one of the 
hardest blows Belgium has suffered. To speak of him in a paragraph is 
impossible, but one may at least recommend to all lovers of poetry this 
selection from his works. Another volume, “Les Flammes Hautes,” for 
which Verhaeren read the proofs in August, 1914, will appear only when 
the war is over. The five poems here printed from it show that it will 
rank with his best work. 

“The New Poetry” is interesting throughout its four hundred pages. 
As with every anthology, one quarrels with the choice of the poems. The 
editors have naturally included English verse, but included it grudgingly. 
Now, whether we are pleased with the fact or not, it is nevertheless 
apparent that English verse to-day surpasses American poetry in content 
and in workmanship. Surely at least one poem by Miss Letts and several 
by Irene McLeod and Lascelles Abercrombie should be found in this 
volume. What can be said of the standard of selection that omits Hodg- 
son’s “Eve” and “A Song of Honor’? For this last poem we would 
willingly forego the seventeen pages—chiefly affectation—of Ezra Pound. 
Two poems by De La Mare (and they are two of the best), four by 
Masefield, and twenty-one by Masters, make us question the judgment of 
the editors. 

This volume is interesting because it clearly shows the trend of modern 
verse. Miss Monroe is unquestionably right in many of her claims for it; 
it has widened our view of the world; it has discarded traditional and 
conventional themes and modes of speech; it has aimed at a fearless sin- 
cerity. Turning these pages, there comes the impression that the promise 
is often more than the performance and the direction more than the actual 
achievement. A desire to give every passing mood its value may lead to 
an exaltation of the insignificant aspects of experience. No matter how 
free verse may become, art is always selective, and the choice of the 
material makes or mars. I see two robins—one singing from a silver 
birch, the other forcing a reluctant, wriggling worm from the sod. Con- 
sidering life, both of the robin and of the worm, the impending meal is 
the important theme; yet probably the less dramatic and utterly conven- 
tional subject of the singing bird would be the better choice for the poet. 
No one concerned with modern thought and its expression can afford to 
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neglect this book. If it is not full of what Herrick called poetic pillars, 
it offers many guide posts. The emotions and thoughts of many of the 
contributors to this anthology seem in solution; they have not crystallized. 
Here, then, are the young poets of America in the making, and if one 
could prophesy, the future of American verse might be read in these 
pages. 

Mr. Untermeyer has included too much in “These Days.” The best of 
his volume has his well-known qualities—a trenchant expression, an 
intolerance of social injustice, and an exhilaration in the force and 
beauty of nature, the strength and beauty of human affection. 
But there are poems here which are journalistic; that is, they 
interest us for the moment and we never return to them. At times 
it would seem that free verse has harmed his ear, and we miss the music 
of “Challenge.” On the other hand, the poet has grown intellectually 
since his first volume. There is a wide outlook here: wit and irony, 
pathos and indignation, tenderness and tragedy, humor and scorn find a 
place in these pages. We like him best in his descriptions of the sea, not 
the oceans where Masefield’s ships sail, but the water that washes our 
New England coast, or sends its tides up New York bay. “Swimmers,” 
“Magic,” “On the Palisades,” ““Highmount,” are a few of the poems which 
have his best qualities. His temperament is essentially lyrical; there is 
something of Henley in his nature, and in reading the shorter lyrics we 
recall the poet of “Echoes” and “Hawthorne and Lavender.” And this 
is praise, because Mr. Untermeyer does not imitate him but has a certain 
poetic kinship with him. 

In the face of the realistic tendencies of the day, Mr. Benét is frankly 
romantic. In “The Great White Wall,” an attractive and artistic volume, 
we have a tale of magic and adventure, of war and death. It is full of 
the color we associate with the East, and too full of Eastern names. The 
poet’s metrical gifts have the fullest play here, and the verse must be 
heard to be fully appreciated. Mr. Benét’s powers of description were 
never better used than in this tale of far-off things and battles long ago. 
The book is original in its workmanship, full of vivid description, and 
interesting in the life and animation that pervades it. It is Mr. Benét 
at his best. 

Once more in “Livelihood’”’ Mr. Gibson searches and finds the romance 
in obscure lives. A sailor’s widow putting a lamp in the window; a 
house-maid on a holiday; a soldier’s wife picking strawberries; a violinist 
in a music-hall, give him the material for his verse. Burns could make a 
lyric from a phrase, a line; a picture flashes across Mr. Gibson’s imagina- 
tion—an elm blown down, a wounded soldier crawling through Noman’s 
land—and the completed poem seems to follow naturally. It is a tribute 
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to his insight and power of character portrayal that the dramatic 
“Between the Lines” is hardly more impressive than “Makeshifts,” the 
reverie of an upholsterer in an Edinburgh garret. 

In reading these sketches one is inclined to wonder wherein their 
power lies. There are few passages that remain fixed in the memory; 
there is never any attempt at fine phrasing; it all reads as simply and as 
easily as though Mr. Gibson had overheard his characters thinking aloud. 
But this similitude to life is not gained by mere chance; it can come only 
with writing and re-writing, and yet so perfectly is the art concealed that 
some of his pages seem improvisation. The chief defect in the book is a 
want of the joy of life; there is a sombreness over it all; there is resigna- 
tion rather than happiness. The chief delight of his men and women is 
in the remembering of past days. It may be that “Between the Lines” 
gives a clue to this: the shadow of the war has not yet fallen upon us. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson’s “Merlin” shows Camelot on the eve of the 
war that ends all; a kingdom in decay is tottering to its end. Here is 
no pomp of chivalry, no tournament, no dance or feast, but the end of the 
Round Table. Merlin has a few days of Indian summer in a new Eden, 
Broceliande in Brittany, but the idyllic life with Vivian cannot last. He 
returns to the doomed city and we leave him with Sir Dagonet, the fool: 


Colder blew the wind 
Across the world, and on it heavier lay 
The shadow and the burden of the night; 
And there was darkness over Camelot. 


This is unlike any Arthurian poem we have ever read, and it deserves to 
be ranked with the best verse the legends of Uther’s son have inspired. 

The characters are not figures in armor; they are men and women no 
further removed from us than the characters in Meredith’s “Modern 
Love.” Of all our modern writers, Mr. Robinson most resembles Mere- 
dith, never in his technique or in his choice of subjects, but in the solidity 
of his work and in the sense of intellectual force. Much of our contem- 
porary verse is painfully thin; here the foundations are dug deep. The 
compression of style gives a sense of reserve force: 


He waited like one hungry for the word 

Not said; and she found in his eyes a light 
As patient as a candle in a window 

That looks upon the sea and is a mark 

For ships that have gone down. 


To say that the poem has a philosophy of life back of it may deter some 
readers; it is there, but never obtruded. Arthur, who had made of love 
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“more than he made of life and death together,” who had built his king- 
dom on “two pits of living sin,” must pay the penalty. Merlin cannot 
cheat age. Arthur, Merlin, Vivian are powerless against inexorable law, 
the inevitable sequence of growth and decay. 

Each volume of Mr. Robinson’s deepens the conviction that he is our 
foremost American poet. In laying down “Merlin,” we have but one 
criticism to offer: it is too soon ended. 

Epwarp Buss Reep. 

Yale University. 


WESLEY IN HIS PERSONAL LETTERS 


Letters of John Wesley. With Introduction and Biographical Notes 
by George Eayrs. With a Chapter on Wesley by Augustine Birrell. 
George H. Doran Company. New York. 1916. $2.50 net. 


The reader who expects to find in this volume the leisurely, discursive 
charm of the best letter-writers, like Cowper, for example, will be dis- 
appointed. Not that there was in John Wesley’s thought or experience 
any lack of the material out of which such letters might have been 
made. No man in England had a wider knowledge of men and things 
in the society of his day; he was an omnivorous reader; and occasional 
critical comments in his letters and Journal show a positive and indepen- 
dent judgment upon matters of literature and art. But Wesley had 
early given up—to use his own words—“that way of life most agreeable 
to his natural temper and his education”; and thereafter he was afraid 
of leisure. He naturally loved conversation; but he found little time 
for it. Sam Johnson, who liked to fold his legs and have his talk out, 
once said to Boswell: “I hate to meet John Wesley; the dog delights 
me with his talk, and then breaks away to go and visit some old woman.” 
In the Journal, written in half-hours snatched from his laborious days, 
he often enlivens the record of his work and journeying with that varied 
comment which makes the Journal one of the most entertaining as well 
as one of the most valuable social documents of the eighteenth century. 
But his letters are usually brief, definite, pointed. They convey sympa- 
thy, direction, command; but they do not waste words for either. 

Yet Mr. Eayrs’s volume must be of interest to all students of Wesley's 
life. The letters have been wisely selected and well edited, and a con- 
siderable number of them are here printed for the first time. They are 
not polemic, but rather familiar and personal. They are written to all 
sorts and conditions of people—to his family, to his preachers, to his 
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friends, old and young, men and women, to humble Methodists and to 
ministers of state. But to whomsoever he is writing, it is always John 
Wesley, speaking right on, plain and positive, kindly though often 
commanding, and always the intensely earnest religious leader. 
Probably the letters to his lay preachers are among the most interest- 
ing in the volume. Never man had such an intimate and absolute 
control over a great religious movement. These letters show how 
entirely the details of the Methodist organization were decided by him, 
how wise and yet how imperative was his command. His relations with 
his army of preachers were kindly, often affectionate; yet he never for 
a moment relinquished his right of authority. Their studies, their speech 
and behavior, their religious teaching, were all subject to his criticism 
and direction. To young Joseph Benson, who afterwards became one 
of the most scholarly of his preachers, he recommends a list of classic 
authors, with the advice: ‘You will gain more clearness and strength 
of judgment by reading these Latin and Greek books (compared with 
which most of the English books are whipped syllabub) than by four 
score modern books.” But six years later, when he thought Benson in 
danger of neglecting his pastoral duties for his studies, he writes: “Dear 
Joseph,—Many persons are in danger of reading too little; you are in 
danger of reading too much. Wherever you are, take up your cross, and 
visit all the society from house to house.” His excellent knowledge of 
human nature rarely admitted to his company of lay preachers any 
incompetent or unfit; but some of them needed frequent advice, and 
occasional sharp rebuke. The volume contains twenty-seven curious 
letters to one Thomas Wride who was evidently sometimes difficult to 
manage. Wesley esteemed him for his sincerity and earnestness, but 
he found his hasty temper and eccentric manner sometimes quite unbear- 
able. On one occasion when Wride had been guilty of unusual freedom 
of speech, Wesley wrote indignantly: “Your language is such as an 
archangel would not use to the devil. You must have done with it for- 
ever if you desire to have any future fellowship with John Wesley.” 
Nothing offended Wesley more in his preachers than any eccentricity or 
vulgarity of speech; he would have swift condemnation for some of 
our modern evangelists. In another letter to “dear Tommy,” he says: 
“One thing never forget! At least be serious in the pulpit. Let nothing 
queer, odd, or ludicrous pass your lips there!’ The last letter to Wride, 
written ten years later, would seem to prove that this advice had been 
heeded, for it ends thus: “I hope you have now got quit of your queer, 
arch expressions in preaching, and that you speak as plain and dull as 
one of us. I am, dear Tommy, your affectionate friend and brother.” 
A group of letters “To Young Friends,” though naturally concerned 
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chiefly with religious advice, contains many instances of Wesley’s practi- 
cal judgment, liberality of opinion, and courtesy of manner. To a 
young college man inclined to a liking for the stilted and grandiloquent, 
he writes a letter which is an excellent summary of the essentials of a 
good prose style. To his nephew, Samuel Wesley, the musician, who 
had entered the church of Rome, he writes with grave anxiety: “I do 
not mean with regard to this or that set of opinions, Protestant or 
Romish. All this I trample underfoot. . . . Whether of this church 
or that I care not; whether Luther or Bellarmine be right, you are 
certainly in the wrong if you are not ‘born of the spirit.” He had 
printed in his “Arminian Magazine’ a criticism of the teachings of the 
mystic, Jacob Boehme, containing some statements so bitter as to call 
out a protest from his friend, young Henry Brooke, nephew of the 
author of “The Fool of Quality.” Whereat Wesley, although he was 
eighty years old and Brooke not half that age, at once sat down and 
wrote him: “I sincerely thank you for your kind reproof. I am so 
sensible of your real friendship herein that I cannot write without 
tears. The words you mention are too strong. They will no more fall 
from my lips. I am, dear Harry, Affectionately yours.” 

Rather less interesting are the letters addressed to those whom Mr. 
Eayrs calls Wesley’s “Lady Friends’—including three or four to his 
terrible wife. Everybody knows there was a curious vein of sentimen- 
talism in Wesley. His temperament might be not very inaccurately 
described as sentimental mysticism on a basis of eighteenth-century com- 
mon sense. Of the several women whom, at successive periods of his 
life, he wished to marry—Betty Kirkham, Sophy Hopkey, Grace Mur- 
ray,—each was probably less fitted to be his wife than the preceding, 
and the last, Mrs. Vazeille, whom he did marry, was a woman with 
whom no saint with a backbone could ever have lived happily. Yet 
something is to be said for the poor woman. Wesley’s conception of 
the marital relation was emphatically Pauline. Mr. Eayrs prints in 
full the oft-quoted letter in which, after a good deal of lofty and hope- 
less reproof, Wesley concludes: “Suspect me no more; asperse me no 
more; provoke me no more. Do not any longer contend for mastery, 
for power, money, or praise. Be content to be a private, insignificant 
person, known and loved by God and me. Attempt no more to abridge 
my liberty, which I claim by the laws of God and man. Leave me 
to be governed by God and my own conscience. Then shall I govern 
you with gentle sway, and show that I do indeed love you even as 
Christ the church.” 

Ebenezer Blackwell, the judicious banker to whom Wesley had con- 
fided his matrimonial troubles, owned that he had been more than once 
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“puzzled what to think of him,” and sometimes couldn’t help believing 
him “a little wrong.” Then Wesley certainly wrote a good many letters 
to his other “lady friends.’’ Some forty of them are printed in this 
volume, including the long series to Lady Maxwell, the wealthy young 
Methodist widow whom he met when he was sixty-one years of age and 
she was twenty-two. All of them are filled with wise advice and sug- 
gestion, almost always on the religious life, often in kindly paternal 
tone of address to young ladies, always with dignified courtesy of 
address to the elder. It need hardly be said that if Mrs. Wesley 
opened them—as she often did—she never could have found a syllable 
that would really have justified her jealousy. Yet perhaps even a 
more devoted wife might not have been quite indifferent to the fact that 
her husband was in correspondence with a score or more ladies, nor 
altogether incurious to know whether this correspondence touched any 
other than religious themes. 

The volume closes with a bundle of Wesley’s letters to public men. 
Here for the first time is printed in full the important letter on American 
affairs written to Lord North, June 15, 1775—forty-eight hours before 
the battle of Bunker Hill. Waiving the question whether the colonists 
are right or wrong, Wesley urges upon the premier, with what seems 
almost prophetic foresight, the folly and danger of any attempt to 
coerce them by arms. Yet it was only a few weeks later that he 
abridged and rewrote Johnson’s pamphlet “Taxation no Tyranny,’ and 
issued it as a “Calm Address to Our American Colonies.” This action 
has been bitterly criticised; yet in reality there was little real incon- 
sistency between the letter and the address. While he dreaded and 
deplored the appeal to arms, he was, as he wrote North, “a High 
Churchman and the son of a High Churchman,” and had for some time 
viewed with increasing apprehension the growth of Whig principles both 
in England and America. Two years later, when the sword had been 
drawn, he issued another “Calm Address,” this time to the people of 
England, in which he can find no excuse for the colonists and urges 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. He lived long enough, however, 
to accept in good faith the result of the struggle, and at its conclusion 
promptly took measures for the extension of the Methodist organization 
in the new republic. Mr. Eayrs prints the well-known letter to Coke 
and Asbury, the superintendents he had appointed—or ordained, as you 
please—over the American societies, in which he explains and justifies 
his action. 

On the whole, it would be difficult to make a selection of his personal 
letters which would better exhibit all sides of the man John Wesley, 
the range of his activities, and the deep religious purpose which actuated 
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them all. The editor has included among the introductory matter a 
portion of the poem by Richard Watson Gilder written for the Wesley 
bicentenary celebration in Wesleyan University, 1902, and the brilliant 
essay by Augustine Birrell, first written for “Scribner's Magazine” and 
republished in his “Essays and Addresses.”’ 
C. T. Wincuester. 
Wesleyan University. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY WITH CHARM 


Years of My Youth. By William Dean Howells. Harper & Brothers. 
New York. 1916. $2.00 net. 


Many readers of biography, after a hasty glance at the first chapter, 
find it to their taste to skip to a place where it may be supposed that 
the author, having cleared away the lumber of lineage, is at last ready 
to bring on his hero and start him on his pilgrimage. Some few read- 
ers—those with a weakness for blue china and ancestry—may take 
pleasure in knowing that Enos begat Canaan and that Canaan begat 
Mahalaleel, but most readers are content to know that “Lamech—begat 
a son : and he called his name Noah.” They are now ready to hear about 
the building of the ark, and the animals that went in two by two, and 
such other adventures as he had. I know one scholarly man in particular 
who is so much of this mind that he considers the first chapter as no 
better than a preface. Although later pages be thumbed and rubbed, 
the leaves of this chapter remain uncut upon his shelves. 

There are some readers, too—although they are few in number—who 
will not consume their time upon a hero’s youth, but must begin their 
perusal when already his career is in full progress. With some sympathy 
for this viewpoint, it must nevertheless appear that the narrative of 
youth on some rare occasion—if the author himself is young at heart 
and has a talent to depict it—may be quite as interesting as maturity. 
Of this kind is Mr. Howells’s book. Although it deals with the author's 
life only until the age of twenty-four, when the world was still before 
him, yet it is so happily blended with the vivid recollections of boy- 
hood and the deeper wisdom of later life, it is written with such an 
agreeable vision and with such felicity of phrase, with such gentleness 
and humor, that it will be hard to name a more readable book of its 
kind. Those wrinkled readers who usually avoid the earlier chapters 
of biography, may well make an exception of this book and fumble for 
their glasses. If it be the first volume of an autobiographic series still 
to come, it will be worthy of its place. 
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It was, of course, inevitable that this book should be written with 
charm. Mr. Howells could hardly have written it otherwise. In his 
novels, maybe, despite their genius, you will find a few bleak, grim 
pages—as becomes a realist—but in his books of reminiscence, whether 
he writes of his literary passions or of his own experiences and 
acquaintance, you will always find a lightness of fancy and humor. 
“Years of My Youth” is no exception. And for that majority who 
think that the discussion of lineage is necessarily dry, let them note 
the pleasant manner with which Mr. Howells begins an early paragraph! 
“As to our lineage,” he writes, “a Welsh clergyman, a few years ago, 
noting the identity of name, invited me to the fond conjecture of descent 
from Hywel Dda, or Howel the Good, who became King of Wales about 
the time of Alfred the Great. He codified the laws or rather the customs 
of his realm, and produced one of the most interesting books I have 
read, and I have finally preferred him as an ancestor because he was 
the first literary man of our name. There was a time when I leaned 
towards the delightful James Howell, who wrote the ‘Familiar Letters’ 
and many books in verse and prose, and was of several shades of politics 
in the difficult days of Charles and Oliver; but I was forced to relinquish 
him because he was never married. My father, for his part, when once 
questioned as to our origin, answered that so far as he could make out 
we derived from a blacksmith, whom he considered a good sort of 
ancestor, but he could not name him, and he must have been, whatever his 
merit, a person of extreme obscurity.” 

When Howells was three years old, his father bought a newspaper 
in the town of Hamilton, Ohio. The family, although poor, was not 
so closely nipped as to be deprived of necessities. To these early 
years Howells looks as to a magic past. Indeed, if his realistic 
orthodoxy were open to question—he himself has affirmed it and I 
nod to the general opinion—I might hint that he recalls this time of 
his youth most romantically. He recalls the swimming-holes in the 
canal. Now, a swimming-hole is unalterably romantic. A _ realist 
should say his beads with averted head and hurry by. If there are 
swimming-holes in Russia—as indeed the climate of the southern part 
permits the belief—they are not matter for the novelists. Howells 
remembers the great factories on the banks of the canal with their 
signs of “No Admittance” that teased his boyhood, the evenings when 
his father read poetry aloud—Cowper and Moore and Burns—the Great 
Miami River with its freshets in the spring, “its witchery in all seasons.” 
And he remembers the river steamboats. Two of his uncles at this 
time were steamboat captains and frequently at the end of a run they 
came on a visit. “Of the youngest and best beloved,” he writes, “I 
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am lastingly aware of his coming late one night and of my creeping 
down-stairs from my sleep to sit in his lap and hear his talk with my 
father and mother, while his bursts of laughter agreeably shook my 
small person.” There were rides upon the river, sometimes as far as 
Pittsburgh, exciting moments in the engine-room with the roar of the 
furnace when the wood was thrown in, fine hours in the pilot-house, long 
drowsy afternoons aloft on the hurricane deck watching the ever-chang- 
ing shore. “I doubt,’ he writes, “if any boy ever lived a gladder time 
than I lived in Hamilton, Butler County, Ohio: words that I write 
still when I try a new pen, because I learned to write them first, and 
love them yet.” 

When Howells was eleven years old, the family moved to Dayton, 
where again his father arranged for the purchase of a newspaper. This 
proved to be a failure, and they experienced some of the discomforts 
of poverty. It ended by the father accepting the management of a 
grist-mill on the Little Miami River, two miles from the nearest town. 
Here again life was a bit of magic, for they lived in a log cabin. The 
father mended it, put in a new floor, glazed the windows, repaired the 
roof, and papered the lower rooms with newspapers. One of the news- 
papers that was used ran a story on its first page which, he writes, 
“broke off in the middle of a sentence at the foot of the last column 
and tantalized us forever with fruitless conjecture as to the fate of 
the hero and the hereine.”’ 

The children slept in the loft above. It was reached by a ladder 
which they would have been glad to pull behind them as a protection 
against Indians in the pioneer manner; “but with the advancement of 
modern luxury, the ladder had been nailed to the floor.” “When we 
were once aloft,’ he writes, “we were in a domain sacred to the past. 
The rude floor rattled and wavered loosely under our tread, and the 
window in the gable stood open or shut at its own will. There were 
cracks in the shingles, through which we could see the stars, when 
there were stars, and which, when the first snow came, let the flakes 
sift in upon the floor. Our barrels of paper-covered books were stowed 
away in that loft, and, overhauling them one day, I found a paper 
copy of the poems of a certain Henry W. Longfellow then wholly unknown 
to me; and while the old grist-mill, whistling and wheezing to itself, made 
a vague music in my ears, my soul was filled with this new, strange 


sweetness.” 

Is Howells a realist and does he write of dusky garrets, of sunlight 
and stars, and of such gentle happiness without danger to his stand- 
ing? Or is it unfair that realism should suggest so immediately the 
Continental novels, whose authors look so gloomily on life and describe 
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their characters without decency, and as nakedly as though they saw 
them through a dirty keyhole? Perhaps there is more than one kind of 
realism. Perhaps the very life that they see is different in its essence. 
Perhaps Truth must sit for many portraits. If this is so, even the 
romanticist—if he be not sentimental—may snap his camera with the 
rest. Let realism lay the floors for the house of Truth and set up the 
walls, but let romance light the fire upon the hearth! 

Howells lived successively in Columbus, in Ashtabula, and in Jeffer- 
son, and in each place his father was employed in newspaper work. 
As a lad he worked in these printing offices. He set type, he distributed 
papers, he did such jobs as fell to him. He has said that his school 
was a printing office and that journalism was his university. But for his 
knowledge particularly of letters he names as his chief instructors, first 
his father, then a printer, an organ-builder, a machinist, a drug clerk, 
a book-binder, and a priest. It was during his life in Columbus, which 
began when he was rather under twenty years of age, that he first con- 
ceived of letters as his profession. At sixteen he had already planned 
some day to write a life of Cervantes, he had set up in type poems 
of his own for insertion in his father’s paper, he had written a serial 
story although the plot broke before the end and he had to finish it 
as he could, he had played the sedulous ape on a range from Pope to 
Heine. But it was during his life in Columbus, encouraged by the 
acceptance of his poems by “The Ohio Farmer” and later by “The Atlantic 
Monthly,” that he decided on his profession. 

We are now near the end of a delightful book. In 1861, when he 
was twenty-four years old, William Dean Howells was appointed United 
States Consul to Venice and sailed to assume the duties of the post. 

Cuaries S. Brooks. 

New York City. 


THE APPEAL OF FOLKLORE 


The Mythology of All Races. Edited by L. H. Gray, and G. F. Moore. 
Volume I, Greek and Roman, by W. S. For; Volume IX, Oceanic, 
by R. B. Dizon; Volume X, American (North of Mexico), by H. B. 
Alexander. Marshall Jones Company. Boston. 1916. $6.00 each. 


Perhaps it is incautious to pass judgment upon so ambitious an enter- 
prise as this, on the basis of only three volumes. But if an undertaking 
on such a scale is unpromising in its first fruits, the fact should be 
promptly known; and if it is promising, it deserves every form of 
support and encouragement. 
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To judge by the editor’s preface to the first volume, and by the char- 
acter of volumes one, nine, and ten, this series is a notable and excellent 
one. The editor has not had in mind the technical student only—‘“‘though 
he, too, if the editor’s own experience be any criterion, wiil learn much— 
but the more general reader who desires breadth of understanding. . . . 
We have sought to be scientific—in the best sense of the term—but we 
have also sought to present a book that shall be eminently readable.” 
Even a brief examination reveals the quality of readability. In fact, it 
takes a very dull writer to render mythology anything but interesting. 
for there is in it the entertainment of romantic incident for the younger 
and, for the older, the added charm that attaches to even the most naive 
attempts of men, in the childhood of the race, to deal with life’s great 
mysteries. It is not meant to say that any boy or girl can exhaust these 
books. They are not juvenile literature. But they are the sort of 
production that youth half understands, half wonders over; and there 
is an attraction leading to the fostering of intellectual curiosity in this 
very mystification. The three authors whose volumes lie before us are 
not dull. They do not display the pedantry, nor yet the tendency 
towards tenuous theorizing and labored interpretation, which have ere 
now destroyed the general appeal of books on mythology and folklore. 
The volumes are attractive to look at, to handle, and to read; the illus- 
trations are well chosen. The series ought to have a large popular sale. 

But it seems in place, in this preliminary review, to lay stress upon 
the appeal of the series to the scholar rather than to the general reader; 
and not to the technical student of this or that people or its mythology, 
but to the anthropologist and sociologist. Presumably the volume on 
Greek and Roman mythology would appear rather elementary to the 
classicise—to one familiar, for example, with the ‘“Real-encyclopidie” 
and the “Handbuch”; possibly the veteran American ethnologist would 
find Mr. Alexander’s collection rather amateurish. But to the scholar who 
is wont to search mythology and folklore as he can, for evidence on the 
evolution of social forms and institutions, this collection ought to be most 
useful. It is such enterprises that further and foster the inter-relation 
of lines of research to the permanent advantage of them all. The student 
of the science of society cannot get together a series like this for himself; 
and yet he needs such a collection, made by competent specialists, 
upon which to rely. Nor is all the advantage on one side. The student 
of mythology needs the light which the anthropologist, sociologist, or 
comparative religionist can shed, by his use of the comparative and evolu- 
tionary method, upon the place of myth in social evolution and so upon 
the relative importance of various sorts of legendary material. The 
inter-relation is one yielding a parity of gain to both participants. 
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The editor of this series apparently endorses the position as respects 
method taken by the author of the first volume. The latter lists the 
following seven “methods of interpreting myth”: the natural, the 
philological, the rationalizing, the allegorical, the poetical, the ritual, and 
the anthropological or comparative; and he himself follows a system 
which “is at base the comparative method.” The other two volumes 
now at hand are almost necessarily anthropological. It seems not incon- 
siderate, then, to view the whole series as a contribution to historical 
anthropology, or culture history. Pending the completion of the series 
and a definitive judgment on the same, something more can be said of 
its value to the social scientist, provided it lives up to its present promise. 

Not so long ago the only motive for collecting legends and myths was 
almost purely an aesthetic one. In some cases patriotism played its part; 
but folk-tales, especially those of primitive peoples, were really curios 
and were assembled as such. They were supposed to divert readers of 
novels and lend a sort of venial interest to dull and edifying accounts of 
heathen lost in sin. Nobody imagined that they contained materials for 
scientific study. Historians gave to them, as to prehistory and ethnog- 
raphy, no more than passing and careless attention. Exceptions to this 
attitude were few. But now it is these accessories that lend any value 
they possess to some of the older accounts of travels and missions. The 
curiosities it is that have turned out to be useful, while the supposedly 
significant features are of scarcely any value.. 

You cannot date what you get in legends—that is, not often or 
exactly—but that does not matter. The world, since Darwin’s time, is 
getting to be more interested in sequences than in chronology; in the 
evolution of institutions rather than solely in the details of their local 
manifestations. It is only with the development of such an interest that 
legend and mythology are seen to have a high scientific value. It is only 
with the development of the youngest of the social sciences that this 
field of investigation has come to be redeemed from the waste. Here 
again a science has developed upon an accumulation of observations and 
records, the motive to the assembling of which was quite other than 
scientific. Now, a collection such as the one before us can be made with 
its scientific utility clearly in mind. 

In myth and legend a people tells its own story, and tells it uncon- 
sciously. The theme of the tale may be fanciful, but the setting is not. 
The tale is told in terms of life as it is being lived. There is no bias, 
such as often disfigures ethnographical reports made by a non-specialist, 
and some even from the hands of specialists, to be allowed for. A set 
of legends comparable to those going under the name of Homer repre- 
sents the purest evidence we have except, perhaps, that of the most care- 
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fully trained observer, with the proper temperament, as to primitive life. 
Myth, not syllogism or scientific induction, is the mode of the primitive 
mind—myth, proverb, apothegm, epos: these are the vehicles that carry 
what truth, knowledge, or pseudo-knowledge there is to transmit. And, 
because it is very necessary, in order to conceive correctly of growth and 
development, to begin with the immature stages, the revelations that lie 
implicit in the primitive forms are all but indispensable. 

This series is not as perfect as some later enterprise, on similar lines, 
will be. But it is scientifically a very important and productive under- 
taking. From the scholar’s standpoint, Dixon’s volume on the Oceanic 
mythology is particularly satisfactory. His task was one of the most 
difficult; but he has made a scientifically successful and readable selection 
out of scattered and often incomplete materials. 

A. G. Kevier. 

Yale University. 


CHAUTAUQUA IN PRINT 


Suspended Judgments: Essays on Books and Sensations. By John 
Cowper Powys. $2.00 net. Wolf’s-Bane. By John Cowper Powys. 
$1.25 net. G. Arnold Shaw. New York. 1916. 


According to several more or less credible reports, Mr. Powys would 
seem to be an effective and successful lecturer of the emotional, as dis- 
tinguished from the intellectual, type; if such be the case, he should 
certainly confine his activities to the oratorical platform, for the cold 
permanence of print exposes his mental processes to a dispassionate 
critical scrutiny which they cannot for a moment sustain with any hope 
of securing favorable judgment. Fervid Chautauquan rhetoric may 
conceivably do some of its hearers more good than harm by arousing 
literary enthusiasms of whatever sort in certain too practical or provin- 
cial minds little given to aesthetic interests; but the formal publishing 
of such irresponsible ebullitions as safe critical guidance for the unin- 
formed is a grave menace to the intellectual welfare of the community. 
So the present volume of essays, like its predecessor “Visions and Revi- 
sions,” would deserve no attention whatsoever on the part of serious 
readers or reviewers, if intrinsic merit were the only thing to be con- 
sidered. But since, as seems indicated by laudatory notices and large 
sales, the general press and public have been widely imposed upon by 
“Suspended Judgments,” it becomes a real duty to examine the book 
closely with a view to demonstrating unmistakably both the meretricious- 
ness of Mr. Powys’s methods and the amazing extent of his ignorance. 
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In the first place, then, the critical method which Mr. Powys professes 
to employ and under cover of which he seems repeatedly to seek immun- 
ity for his numerous shortcomings, is that commonly known as the 
impressionistic. This plea of impressionism might perhaps be deemed 
by some minds a sufficient excuse for the rambling formlessness of most 
of these essays, with their habit of beginning anywhere and ending 
nowhere, or for the prevailing tone of revivalistic emotionalism, but it can 
hardly condone the cheapness of many of Mr. Powys’s favorite ad cap- 
tandum devices; and why should the pretext of impressionism relieve 
a writer of responsibility for a decent knowledge of his subject? One 
favored device with Mr. Powys is the impassioned construction followed 
by the triumphant demolition of critical mare’s-nests, in dealing with such 
subjects as eighteenth-century literature, Puritanism, orthodoxy, or sex 
problems. Another such device is the constant striving for a dramatic 
or striking final “curtain,” even though the sense of the immediate 
context or the point of the whole essay be sacrificed, as in the stagey 
close of the “Voltaire” effusion and the incredible clap-trap that con- 
cludes the chapters on “Anatole France” and on “Byron.” Other 
devices are the wearisome abuse of sweeping generalizations and reckless 
superlatives—‘‘subject to change without notice,” for the author may 
reverse himself with complete abandon on the next or even the same 
page. 

Mr. Powys has certain favorite words and phrases which he repeats 
ad nauseam, such as “primordial,” “‘profound,” “far-flung,” “precisely” 
(when nothing could be vaguer, oftentimes, or more _ inconsistent 
with what precedes and follows), “sweet” (as in the “sweet 
psychological persiflage” in James’s novels), and “beyond” in that 
hackneyed artifice, “the voices of the elements which are beyond the 


”” ec 


elements,” “out of the graves of ideals something rises which is beyond 
any ideal’”—these two examples occurring within one page. Mr. Powys 
writes in spasmodic gusts of words, arbitrarily and meaninglessly 
grouped in what look like but are not paragraphs, without any discover- 
able concern for logical sequence in thought; and all too frequently, 
when even impressionism cannot conceal the lack of ideas or the absence 
of purpose, he lapses into “pathetic fallacy” of this most mawkish 
variety: “From the narcissus-flowers growing on the marble ledges of 
Parnassus, where Apollo still weeps for the death of Hyacinth and Pan 
still mourns the vanishing of Syrinx, to the passion-flowers growing on 
the slopes of Calvary, he [Oscar Wilde], this lover of eidola and 
images, worships the white feet of the bearers of dead beauty, and finds 
in the tears of all the lovers of ali the lost a revivifying rain that even 
in the midst of the dust of our degeneracy makes bloom once more, full 
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of freshness and promise, the mystical red rose of the world’s desire.”’ 
Tastes differ, and it is only fair to give Mr. Powys credit for whatever 
skill he may have in putting words together in this way; but it will 
hardly be denied that the intellectual content in this sacrificing of sense 
to sound is nil, and that such passages shine rather in viva voce declama- 
tion than on the printed page. So much for Mr. Powys’s methods, in 
general; it remains now to consider how far impressionism may be 
accepted as a satisfactory substitute for knowledge. 

In the second place, then, it must be premised that the astounding 
variety and extent of Mr. Powys’s ignorance can be only imperfectly 
suggested within the limits of such a brief review as his books are entitled 
to; so the most expeditious way of dealing with his blunders must be 
adopted—that of classifying them roughly under two heads and 
exhibiting samples without much comment. 

Errors in Fact: “Since the death of Wilde, the brunt of the battle 
for the spiritual liberties of the race has been borne by the sterner and 
more formidable figure of Nietzsche.” The apparent identification of 
paganism with skepticism. The implication that writings of Pythagoras 
are extant and that he may be classed with Empedocles as a “poet.” 
The so frequently corrected mistake of calling “simple, sensuous, and 
passionate” Milton’s “definition” of poetry. Misquotations of familiar 
phrases from “Hamlet,” “L’Allegro,” and the “Ode to a Nightingale” 
are also typical. His sins of omission belong perhaps in the next class. 

Errors in Judgment: Almost all the preceding citations might be 
included here, but a few more positive examples of weakmindedness may 
prove instructive. The “happiness” of Blake “is the happiness of da 
Vinci, of Spinoza, of Goethe.” “The same tone . . . is to be found 
in Dante and Milton” as in Byron’s personal confessions. Oblivious of 
Masefield and Burns, for instance, he denies to Englishmen and Scotch- 
men any “tender imaginative feeling for the little casual associations 
of a person’s birthplace in town or country”; and oblivious of Pater, 
he ascribes to Conrad and Hardy alone “the power of conveying to the 
mind that close indescribable intimacy between humanity’s passions and 
the little inanimate things which have surrounded us from childhood.” 
“The head of Henry James and the head of Oscar Wilde—both of them 
with something that suggests the classical ages in their flesh-heavy 
contours”; this utter inability to distinguish between James’s spiritual 
elevation and Wilde’s sodden brutality of expression is almost sufficient 
by itself to condemn Mr. Powys. On the negative side, Mr. Powys’s 
errors of omission are even more common and even more mischievously 
misleading: as specimens may be mentioned his curious ignoring (or 
ignorance?) of Shylock’s probable comic appeal to Elizabethan audi- 
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ences; of the faithful translations of Anatole France; of Continental 
influence upon English literature. While his criticisms of Conrad and 
James are frequently vitiated by his complete neglect of Meredith and 
Hawthorne. 

In view of the evidence here presented, and the larger body of similar 
evidence excluded by lack of space, but one verdict seems possible: if 
charlatanism be too severe a charge, at least Mr. Powys cannot be 
acquitted of utter incompetence. He is shallow in method, lacking in 
knowledge, unsound in judgment, and uncertain in mere literacy. He is 
therefore entirely unfit to act as literary guide and mentor for the reading 
public, and it is with serious concern that one finds his earlier book, 
“Visions and Revisions,’ which has all the faults of “Suspended 
Judgments” in still greater luxuriance, “recommended by the A. L. A. 
Booklist” and “adopted for required reading” by teachers in the public 
schools. As suggested at the outset of this review, Mr. Powys’s popu- 
larity as platform exhorter does not in any way qualify him to make 
permanent contributions to trustworthy literary criticism. 

Only a word can be spared for Mr. Powys’s volume of verse, “Wolf’s- 
Bane.” It is defective in rhyme and rhythm, without technique enough 
to carry through successfully one in ten of its metrical efforts. The 
greater irresponsibility of poetry, as compared with the exacting require- 
ments of the critical essay, simply brings out more clearly Mr. Powys’s 
essential weakness of imagination and lack of sincerity or originality, 
in his vaporings and posturings and familiar echoes of other imitators. 
Little in the volume is above the level of average undergraduate verse. 


LAWRENCE Mason. 
Yale University. 


THE JARVES COLLECTION REHABILITATED 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures in the Jarves Collection. By 
Osvald Sirén. Yale University Press. New Haven. 1916. $7.50 net. 


The Jarves Collection, consisting of one hundred and fifty well-chosen 
originals, mostly of the primitive schools of Italy, was brought to 
America in 1860 by a wandering man of letters, James Jackson Jarves. 
During a long sojourn in Florence, where he wes American Consul, he 
pursued serious studies in art, and, as his slender means permitted, 
picked up whatever excellent panel came into the market. In the quest 
he was moved by the patriotic motive of building up an Italian museum 
in America, and, doubtless, also by the legitimately selfish desire of 
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providing a modest competence for his own old age. In the latter hope 
he was thwarted, and the former came to pass only through incalculable 
luck. 

The collection, endorsed by leading European experts and by the 
great authority of Charles Eliot Norton, was twice shown in New York. 
America was not yet Ruskinized, and the show met with skepticism and 
indifference. Jarves’s careful treatise on his collection, “Art Studies,” 
hardly helped matters. It was the handsomest art book published in 
America up to its date (1861), and though without critical distinction, 
readable and informative, evincing the mellow culture of its author. 

As the costs of storing and showing the pictures ate up Jarves’s 
means, his necessity paradoxically brought about his purpose of founding 
a gallery. He had to sell a few unimportant pictures, but the better 
portion, some hundred, were pledged to Yale University, at an average 
valuation of $200 apiece, and the rest to a friend, Mr. E. B. Holden 
of Cleveland. Being unable to pay either loan, the pictures passed into 
the hands of the creditors. Yale’s portion was virtually hidden away 
in what poor quarters could then be provided in the Art School, and 
ignored for a matter of twenty years. Only recently the Holden pictures 
have been given to the Cleveland Museum of Art. The honorable 
designation, the Jarves Collection, remains by right of majority with 
Yale. 

Dr. Sirén’s beautifully printed catalogue, with its learned and elaborate 
discussions and its upwards of fourscore photogravures, including every 
important picture, is simply the most splendid landmark in a gradual 
course of rehabilitation. More than twenty years ago that fine critic, 
William Rankin, reported on the worth of the collection before the 
Archaeological Institute, and started a critical sifting of attribution 
which has been continued by Bernhard Berenson, F. M. Perkins, Francois 
Monod, Mary Logan, and Dr. Sirén himself. Gradually the old cata- 
logue which the late Russell Sturgis had compiled in 1868, under the 
hard condition of retaining Jarves’s too hopeful attributions, became 
intolerable. Meanwhile, a growing sense of the worth of the pictures 
had provided better galleries and needed repairs and restoration. And 
finally a distinguished Swedish expert has been asked to catalogue the 
pictures in the light of modern connoisseurship. The result is a stimu- 
lating book to all concerned, but a startling one for conservative spirits. 
By securing Dr. Sirén, the Yale University Press assured a readable book. 
He is one of the few brilliant connoisseurs who is well grounded in 
the history of art. His memory is extraordinary, and his mind agile 
to seize the subtler analogies. Indeed his connoisseurship is as erratic 
as his history and criticism are usually judicious. Thus Yale has, pos- 
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sibly in atonement for long lethargy concerning these pictures, produced 
a somewhat sensational and highly instructive treatise, without attaining 
a good official catalogue. Dr. Sirén has conducted his task in a spirit 
of complete individualism, indulging the vaguer surmises, and often 
failing to distinguish them from the more certain affirmations. I rejoice 
that his book has been published, because it is unfailingly suggestive 
and marks a great advance in the study of the pictures; yet I also hope 
that, as soon as may be, it will be succeeded by some more modest official 
catalogue conceived in an objective spirit and discriminating in favor 
of assured facts. 

This is not the place to join battle with Dr. Sirén on the issue of his 
more doubtful attributions. It is, indeed, a campaigning for which I 
have as little liking as competence. Let me, then, merely indicate the 
line of dissent. Almost without exception Dr. Sirén’s ascriptions of the 
thirteenth-century pieces seem to me hazardous. Especially bad is the 
attribution of a quite nondescript Tuscan-Byzantine Crucifixion, in a 
gable, to Guido of Siena. It is accompanied by a cavalier re-affirma- 
tion of Milanesi’s gratuitous notion that Guido’s famous Madonna at 
Siena has had the date changed from 1271 to 1221. As a matter of fact, 
the inscription, as many competent authorities have noted, is in the 
original condition, while most of the rest of the picture has been 
re-painted. Among the fourteenth century pictures, the ascription of a 
tall Adoration of the Magi to Orcagna seems particularly amiss. One 
may guess that this slight and charming work, in the general manner 
of Agnolo Gaddi or Spinello Aretino, was not painted till the great 
Orcagna had been some years dead. An equally contestable attribution 
is that of the delightful panel (No. 41) to Baldovinetti. To his style 
it has only superficial resemblances. Indeed, it is difficult to fit it into 
any Florentine category. No attentive observer of the coiffure and 
costume of the standing woman would date the piece near the middle of 
the fifteenth century. It belongs near the end, and its closest analogies 
are not with Florentine work but with the Schifanoia frescoes and the 
predellas of Ercole Roberti. Mr. Joseph Breck was working in the 
right direction when he called the picture Umbrian. To locate it quite 
accurately, I believe one need only move a little northward to Ferrara or 
the neighboring marches. In many other instances, Dr. Sirén’s ascrip- 
tions seem merely ingenious and based on first impressions. It is dis- 
quieting in itself that he finds a painter for more than nine-tenths of 
the pictures, leaving none for the numerous artists of record whose work 
has not yet been identified. 

If double stars were to be awarded, Baedeker fashion, a pair would 
certainly go to the stately Madonna by Gentile da Fabriano, by a wise 
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restoration brought back its original delicacy; to the bizarre masterpiece, 
Hercules and Nessus, by Antonio Pollaiuolo, and to the very accomplished 
Portrait of a Woman by Piero di Cosimo, a capital example of transi- 
tional Florentine art. Personally, I get a greater pleasure from two 
quite minor works of highest beauty of Gothic color and of whimsically 
beautiful design—Sassetta’s vision of a hermit saint standing on the 
desert rim of the world and suddenly dumbfounded by the apparition 
of a demon girl; and Girolamo di Benvenuto’s salver, with stern girls 
impersonating the anti-erotic virtues vigorously plucking the wings of 
a stripling Amor. Quite as remarkable in its preciosity is a Nativity 
by that rarest of Lombard masters, Girolamo da Cremona. 

Certain groups in the Jarves Collection would be notable anywhere. 
There are few great museums in which the playful fancy and decorative 
fact of the makers of Renaissance bride-chests are better represented. 
An enigmatic Garden of Love, the meaning of which Dr. Sirén seems to 
me to read erroneously, is the best extant visualization of the spirit of 
such allegories as the “Romaunt of the Rose.” Infinitely sprightly 
and dainty are the two panels which recount the adventures of Aeneas 
from the shipwreck of Carthage to his advent in Italy. A unique docu- 
ment of the times is the tournament in the Piazza of Santa Croce. The 
quite minor piece by Sellaio which recounts the tragic mishap of Actaeon 
when hunting, has its share of Shakesperian freshness and wistfulness. 

More impressive than these smaller delights provided, not by the 
artists, but by the sensitive craftsmen of the early Renaissance, is the 
stately series of Sienese works ranging in date from the time of Duccio, 
early in the fourteenth century, to Girolamo di Benvenuto at the close 
of the fifteenth, It contains radiant items. There is the materially 
sumptuous panel representing the Virgin caught up to heaven, ascribed, 
none too surely, I feel, to Luca di Tommé. It has every appearance of 
being the end of a reliquary shrine. The style is so close to Pietro 
Lorenzetti’s earlier magnificence that one may be inclined to date the 
picture before Luca’s recorded activity. Ascribed somewhat too hope- 
fully to Simone Martini, by both Dr. Sirén and Mr. Berenson, is a robust 
and colorful little design representing St. Martin dividing his cloak 
with the beggar. The horse is too poor and wooden for the painter of 
the mounted General Guidoriccio, while the gesture is too specific and 
authoritative for Simone at any time. Reaching the fifteenth century, 
there is abundanee of admirable works, Sano di Pietro in his most 
amiable vein, in several examples; Sassetta at his most fantastic; Ben- 
venuto di Giovanni before dulness overtook him; his disciple Girolamo, 
as we have already noted; and a most ornate and sensitive example of 


the Sienese goldsmith style in the Annunciation by Neroccio dei Landi. 
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These are some of the more significant delights of this remarkable col- 
lection. It also has more panels from the “small hours’’ of the revival, 
before the year 1800, than any gallery outside of Tuscany. 

For its enterprise in making these treasures widely accessible to 
students, the Yale University Press deserves warm praise. Dr. Sirén’s 
learned and suggestive commentary, despite shortcomings which I hope 
I have not overstressed, will incite to closer study of the pictures and 
cause a quicker approach to the truth. Very likely the truth in many 
cases will be merely that of time and place. I can imagine no progress 
of connoisseurship that will wholly dispossess our old and useful friend 
anonimo. 

Frank Jewett Marner, Jr. 

Princeton University. 


THE PLAYS OF ST. JOHN ERVINE 


Four Irish Plays; John Ferguson. By St. John Greer Ervine. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.00 net each. Jane Clegg. Henry Holt & 
Company. $0.80 net. New York. 1914-1916. 


It has remained for a playwright to do in Ireland what no politician 
has so far succeeded in doing—to harmonize the conflicting gospels of 
North and South. On the stage at least, St. John Greer Ervine has 
found a common ground between the warring factions. A native of 
Belfast, his plays of Ulster life have been produced at the Abbey Theatre 
and applauded by the Dublin public. Two of the pieces in the volume 
entitled “Four Irish Plays” take the bull by the horns, boldly grappling 
with the traditional hostility of Orangeman and Nationalist as their 
central theme. “The Orangeman,” a one-act sketch, shows a stormy 
scene between a crusty old Ulsterite (who clings pugnaciously to the 
outworn faith of his fathers) and his son (upon whom the mantle of 
bigotry happily has not fallen) when the latter refuses to take the place 
of the rheumatic old man in the Orange parade on the Twelfth of July. 
The son’s liberal convictions are largely negative; but the way to a 
possible rapprochement between Catholics and Protestants is left open 
in the practical, humanistic philosophy of the mother, who thus replies 
to one of her husband’s diatribes: “Do you think there’s going till be 
Orangemen beating drums to the end of the world? I hope to my 
goodness people ‘ll have sense some day.” 

The full-length play, “Mixed Marriage,’ probes more deeply into 
the sore. As in “The Orangeman,” Belfast is the scene, and the action 
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falls within the family circle of Protestant people of the working class. 
Into the Rainey family are drawn for the time being a young Catholic 
girl, Nora Murray, the sweetheart of the older son, and a somewhat 
visionary Nationalist labor leader, Michael O’Hara, who is wrapped up 
in plans for a united Ireland. As in the shorter play, the younger 
generation are represented as being ready to set aside the old antagonism 
and to work together in a common cause. Again the storm centre is the 
head of the family. Partly through flattery and partly through an 
appeal to his economic interests, John Rainey is induced by Michael to 
co-operate in a strike with the Catholic faction and to use his influence 
to this end with the Protestant laborers. But the patched-up peace and 
Michael's dream of erecting a united Ireland on such a basis come to 
a sudden and disastrous end when Rainey finds that Catholicism is about 
to invade his own home in the person of Nora, whom his son is secretly 
planning to marry. The immediate cause of the catastrophe and of the 
failure of Michael’s scheme is thus Rainey’s refusal to subordinate per- 
sonal prejudices to the general good. But the root of the failure goes 
deeper. A strike for ‘‘a penny an hour’ more pay is clearly not a big 
enough cause to win men from the petty feuds of the past to the larger 
loyalty demanded by the new ideals. 

But it is not chiefly as a prophet of a new order that Mr. Ervine 
challenges interest. He is first and foremost a maker of good plays. 
Not all of them deal with the Irish working class; the scene of one of 
the best is laid in Manchester. “Jane Clegg’’ perhaps better than any 
other illustrates the striking features of Mr. Ervine’s dramatic technique. 
The dialogue is natural and vivid, the characters are varied and suffi- 
ciently picturesque, and the action drives forward with remarkable sure- 
ness and vigor. The last point comes out nowhere more clearly than in 
the first act—all Mr. Ervine’s first acts are peculiarly dynamic. “Jane 
Clegg” also contains two of the author’s best characters—Henry Clegg, 
the travelling salesman, and his querulous, garrulous, sentimental old 
mother, to whom all her years have added neither wisdom nor dignity. 
She is a strong advocate of the moral conventions of her class without 
having the least perception of true moral values. She frequently invokes 
religion, but it is religion debased to her own level. Mother and son 
make an interesting study in heredity. Glib of tongue and effusive in 
manner, frankly vulgar and sensual, Henry is clever enough to play 
the opportunist and even to make capital out of his own shortcom- 
ings when he is found out. He is an indulgent father, an affectionate 
son, and a good-natured husband—when he is not crossed. But such 
fundamental principles of conduct as truth, reverence, and justice are 
not dreamed of in his philosophy. It is characteristic of Mr. Ervine 
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that alongside these two very effective portraits, he should have left so 
rough and unsatisfactory a sketch as that of the wife. Jane Clegg 
herself remains to the end an enigma. 

On the whole, Mr. Ervine’s latest play, “John Ferguson,’ marks 
an advance over his earlier pieces. The atmosphere of the Ferguson 
home, the study of the cowardly James Caesar, and the suggestion of 
the weird in the half-mad beggar, all betray an increasingly sensitive 
touch. If there is an element of melodrama in the story, it is more than 
compensated by the march of the plot and the irony of the dénouement. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Ervine is endowed with unusual technical facility, 
but this alone would not entitle him to serious consideration. What he 
has to say is more important than the way he says it. It is evident 
that as a dramatist his heart is in the right place—in the human inter- 
play. Putting the man above his problem and the individual above 
society, he has kept the highroad—long ago forsaken by the two most 
gifted English play-makers of our time—that leads to real dramatic 
achievement. 

Heven McAree. 

New Haven. 


THE RISE OF PARTY SPIRIT 


Jeffersonian Democracy in New England. By W. A. Robinson. Yale 
University Press. New Haven. 1916. $2.00 net. 


Professor Robinson has written a useful and thoroughly competent 
monograph upon a comparatively little-known subject in American his- 
tory. Of early party history in this country, we as yet know all too 
little. It is very delicate work. It requires the ability to understand 
the chance phrases of an oddly preserved letter, the heated note in a 
private diary, the penumbra of some biassed appeal; and all these must 
be set in the statistical environment afforded by the electoral returns. 
In addition there is the vast problem of American political theory, of 
which we need very badly an adequate history. We do not yet possess— 
to take an obvious example—that study of Alexander Hamilton which 
shall discuss the significance of his ideas for the present age; for 
Mr. Oliver's much-lauded essay is clearly biassed by the political end it 
is intended to serve. Professor Beard is setting a background for 
one—though far from the most important—aspect of the Constitution. 
But the history of parties is not, as he would seem to make it, a mere 
variation upon an economic theme. American political thought is con- 
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tinuous with that of Europe, and its origins are to be studied in the 
ideas of the old world. The historian who gives us its history will 
write of men like Harrington and Grotius, Blackstone and Burlamaqui; 
nor will he even claim an indigenous origin for the institutions in which 
their thoughts have found expression. To that great work Dr. Robin- 
son’s book is a timely and stimulating contribution. 

What he makes evident is the absence—at any rate before 1810—of 
any party division for the purposes of state politics. Nor is there 
much that can genuinely be called Republicanism before 1798. Before 
that time, the chief sentiment seems to be that of a vague and diffused 
interest in national affairs for their own sake without any reference to 
principles of political difference. What the people want are orators, 
or men of good character, or men who have commercial insight. Labels 
are here rather delusive than distinctive. The things which stirred to 
party were great events like the French Revolution, and the problem 
of relations with England. Federalism at the outset is ascendant simply 
because there seemed no genuine reason for antagonism to it. That 
which leads to its decline is above all the burden of war taxation and 
the remoteness of its necessity from agricultural interests. The dis- 
sensions within the Federal Party loosened its organization, while that 
of the Republicans underwent continuous improvement. Nor could the 
farmers feel affection for land grants which favored the urban Fed- 
eralists. Federalism, it seemed clear, was for them essentially a creed 
for commerce. And the success of Jefferson’s first administration no 
less than their natural hostility to the New England aristocracy could 
not but influence their attitude. They were naturally hostile to lawyers; 
and lawyers were staunchly Federalist from the outset. They did not 
accept the typical religious outlook of the New England theocracy; and 
they could not miss the significance of clerical Federalism. The younger 
generation liked doctrines of an easy freedom; and Republican was a 
name associated with the democratic achievements of France. The 
farmers hated the bank; and the Federalists stood by it with passion. 
The pendulum, indeed, swung too far towards Republicanism not to 
provoke Federalist reactions; and after 1808 the change is gradual but 
definite. Still, the Republican tenure of office has a permanent value. 
One may feel that Professor Robinson goes a little too far in asserting 
that the Republicans saved the union at a time when their opponents 
were, perhaps unconsciously, striving to destroy it. But they served 
undoubtedly a useful purpose. They did much to destroy a local despot- 
ism which might easily have precipitated a dangerous class struggle. 
They rendered service to the cause of religious liberty. 

Certain features of Professor Robinson’s book are worth especial 
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notice. His treatment of party methods is particularly illuminating and 
serves to bring out clearly the permanent nature of the instruments of 
political controversy. He notes that the Republican organization was 
far more centralized than that of its rival—an interesting contrast to 
its attitude in the Federal Convention. He insists on the value of the 
newspapers of the time, and certainly his claims are more than substan- 
tiated by his citations. While he emphasizes the bitterness of the con- 
test, he finds no evidence of corruption. Here, as elsewhere, the economic 
setting is the fight between agrarian and industrial interests. 

If Professor Robinson’s study has any defect, it is a lack of perspec- 
tive. He does admirably within his limits; but was it necessary to 
make the limits so narrow? What we really need in American historical 
work is that synoptic view from which alone a philosophic interpretation 
may be derived. We have handbooks and special studies enough. What 
the monograph must do to-day is to set its subject in the general back- 
ground of American history. How this may best be done, men like 
Professor Turner and Professor Farrand are gradually teaching us. 
Specialization does not mean the erection of barriers against the entrance 
of time. Because history has become scientific, it does not mean that we 
must write a human entomology and stop when the classification is 
accomplished. The real object is interpretation and judgment. To 
that end, the demand we must make of men who like Professor Robinson 
are genuinely in sympathy with their subject is that they should be 
dissatisfied until they have made us grasp the permanent human value 
of what they have to tell. It should be as easy to catch the subdued 
murmur of Lincoln’s voice at Gettysburg as it is, after the lapse of 
two thousand years, to hear in the hard passion of Thucydides the very 
inflection of Pericles’ moving tones. For the true history is that which 
most vividly recreates the past that we may share the great thoughts 
of men about great things and be dignified by their possession. 


Harotp J. Lasxt. 
Harvard University. 


THE GROWTH OF WASHINGTON 


A History of the National Capital. By Wilhelmus Bogart Bryan. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 1916. 2 volumes. $10.00 net. 


It is safe to say that this work is unique of its kind. Although no 
city in the United States has been more written about, or more enter- 
tainingly, than Washington, nearly every book on the subject, making 
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any pretension to the historical treatment, has dealt with the capital 
in its federal relations, to the neglect of all others; for, as the temporary 
working-field or the chief political battleground of so many eminent 
Americans, naturally its picturesque legends have overshadowed the 
plain and often sordid aspects of its evolution from an inconspicuous 
farming community. It is the latter process which Mr. Bryan aims 
to trace, giving its municipal as distinguished from its national phases 
the preference throughout. 

The credit of being the first European to visit the site of the present 
District of Columbia has usually been accorded to Captain John Smith, 
but our author can find no satisfactory evidence that Smith ascended 
the Potomac further than Indian Head, about ten miles below Wash- 
ington, whereas the English trader, Henry Fleete, appears to have reached 
in 1681 the point where the city of Georgetown was afterward planted. 
The first recorded utterance of George Washington regarding the capital 
which was destined to bear his name, is a mention in his diary under 
date of July 12, 1790, of “an act for establishing the temporary and 
permanent seat of the Government of the United States,” which four 
days later became a law, and by the terms of which the President was 
to select a site for the permanent seat somewhere on the east side of 
the Potomac River between its eastern branch and the Conococheague 
River. This was the culmination of an agitation extending over nearly 
eleven years; for, before the war of the Revolution had run half its 
course, a project had been broached in Congress for the purchase of a 
few square miles of territory on which to erect offices and buildings 
for the use of the government yet to be born, and offers had come from 
six or seven places. Meanwhile, Congress had been moving from pillar 
to post, so like a rent-shirking tenant that Judge Hopkinson had sar- 
donically suggested the mounting of the future capital on wheels, to 
enable it to shift its location at will. 

It did not take the President long to fix upon a site, and the negotia- 
tions for its transfer from its private owners were committed to a board 
of three commissioners, upon whom Congress conferred authority to 
“purchase or accept’ such quantities of land as the President might 
deem necessary, while the President was authorized “to accept grants 
of money” to be expended in the necessary building operations. Virginia 
had already, as an inducement to place the capital in the Potomac valley, 
made an “advance” of $120,000, conditioned on the selection of such a 
site, and Maryland had responded to a request for co-operation with an 
“advance” of $72,000. Neither of these appropriations having been a 
grant in the strict sense, but both obviously intended as loans, their 
acceptance and use seemed to justify a claim for reimbursement from 
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the federal treasury, and repeated efforts have since been made by the 
two States to collect the sums advanced, thus far without avail. 

Indeed, President Washington appears to have taken for granted 
several matters not nominated in the bond, and set in motion the 
machinery of surveying and city planning a trifle ahead of the normal 
time. He also proved how much mercantile shrewdness may reside in 
a mind of heroic mould, by instructing the commissioners to procure 
from one haggling landholder an option on his coveted acres, so framed 
that at the end of the term of suspense he would remain bound by the 
bargain, while they would be free to close or drop it as they preferred; 
and he had his engineers begin running their lines at the point furthest 
from certain much-desired property that was held at a higher price than 
he wished to pay, in the hope that the owners, assuming from this 
that his interest in their offers was waning, would reduce their figures 
accordingly. With so crippled a beginning, it is scarcely surprising that 
the embryo city suffered the pains of insolvency during the first quarter- 
century of its career, and had to resort to a variety of undignified devices, 
ranging from auctions to lotteries, to raise enough money to carry it 
along till a British army, fresh from victory over the raw American troops 
at Bladensburg, swept down upon it with sword and torch and gave a 
finishing touch to its catalogue of misfortunes. 

This carries us to the end of the first volume. The second opens with 
the account of the gradual recovery of Washington from the effects of 
the British invasion. Up to this time, its growth had been retarded by 
a haunting doubt whether it would remain the seat of the national gov- 
ernment; but in due course the decision of Congress to continue meet- 
ing there, and the plans undertaken for restoring the ruined buildings 
and reviving the programme of development, seemed to settle the ques- 
tion in the affirmative. Another hopeful sign, noted by Mr. Bryan as 
of this period, was the discovery, by many persons of generous means, 
that the city offered attractions as a place of residence, quite apart 
from any considerations of a political character—an appreciation com- 
monly supposed not to have manifested itself till at least a half-century 
later. The influences which made for or against its progress were as 
devious then as now: the laying of sidewalks, for instance, was resisted 
by the hack-drivers, a powerful body, who feared that their occupation 
would be gone if walking were made too agreeable; and the habitual 
lighting of Pennsylvania Avenue had to wait till a member of Congress, 
going to pay a visit after nightfall, had repeatedly slipped into the 
gutter and tumbled over barrels and brick piles in the dark. The 
trouble then, and for more than one generation thereafter, was that the 
entire expense of local improvements had to be borne by the taxpaying 
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citizens of the District, although the federal government was a far 
larger beneficiary. 

Still other difficulties arose from the circumstance that the laws of 
Maryland and Virginia remained in force in the two parts of the District 
contributed respectively by those States. Some of these laws were 
survivals from a less highly civilized period, when even a theft of five 
shillings was punishable with death. When courts and a place of con- 
finement for criminals were needed, the appeal to Congress for money 
was met with remonstrances from members who could not see why the 
United States should shoulder the cost of the machinery of justice in 
Washington any more than in other American towns and counties; and, 
in all cases of that sort, it was only by a spasmodic exercise of a little 
liberality here or there that a concession was obtained, in spite of the 
fact that the national capital was the only city controlled by the general 
government, and that criminals and defectives from everywhere in the 
country were liable to become public burdens on this one community. 
The existence of slavery in the District made it, in view of its geo- 
graphical relation to both North and South, a natural hotbed of aboli- 
tion agitation, and complicated greatly the peaceable settlement of the 
local race problem in dealing with such matters as public instruction. 
Though not excluded specifically from the schools, negro children were 
not welcomed in those attended by white children, and attempts of free 
negro teachers to set up private schools for their own race were not 
infrequently a signal for mob violence. There was no militia system 
that would hold together, and no police force worthy the name, even 
the White House being so poorly guarded at night that as late as the 
Jackson and Van Buren administrations vagrants were able to get in 
and wander about the premises at pleasure. 

How, one by one, its multitude of handicaps was overcome and the 
capital was brought to its present fine condition and standing, is told 
with extreme minuteness of detail, carrying the story through the era 
which completed the adoption of the city out and out, as it were, by the 
federal government, and the righteous division of the expense of upkeep 
and extension between parent and child. It would be wholesome reading 
for some of the agitators of the present day who, in Congress rather 
than among the people, are loud in their demand for a breach, or a 
fatal readjustment, of a relation that has worked for the advantage of 
both parties. 

For its scrupulous regard for accuracy and its careful confinement to 
the scope designed for it, Mr. Bryan’s history deserves hearty com- 
mendation. Its faults lie fairly on the surface, and are those for which 
it seems almost ungracious to criticise a writer who has undertaken to 
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digest and condense so huge a mass of facts as are presented in his 
thirteen hundred pages of body text: they are a needless repetition 
of particulars touching more than one main topic, tending to an apparent 
confusion of dates and thus impairing the continuity of the record; and 
a too frequent lapse into indefiniteness of phraseology, that loosens the 
hold of the narrative upon the mind of the reader by sending him afield 
in quest of an interpretation. These shortcomings, it is true, bear 
upon the literary rather than the practical value of the history; but an 
improvement we may hope to find in a future edition is a more satis- 
factory index, which will spare a searcher the trouble of going back 
to the chapter headings and page titles in order to locate such a subject, 
for instance, as the so-called “half-and-half plan’ or the ‘Feather- 
Duster Legislature.” 

The brace of volumes before us represent substantially the life work 
of the author, who through a long series of years, in the midst of other 
occupations, was a tireless collector of material from every conceivable 
source that promised to shed any light upon the growth of Washington, 
and for a shorter but considerable period devoted all his energies to 
reducing his memorabilia to readable form. The ultimate product will 
unquestionably take rank as the standard municipal history of the 
capital. 

Francis E. Leupp. 

Washington, D. C. 


THE MIND OF PRUSSIA 


The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. By Houston Chamberlain. 
John Lane Company. $5.00 net; Beyond Good and Evil. By Fried- 
rich Nietzsche. Macmillan. $1.60 net; History of Germany in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Heinrich von Treitschke. Robert McBride 
Company. Three volumes. $3.25 net each; Central Europe. By 
Friedrich Naumann. A. A. Knopf. $3.00 net; Imperial Germany. 
By Bernhard von Biilow. Dodd, Mead & Company. $3.00 net; 
Germany and the Next War. By Friedrich von Bernhardi. Long- 
mans, Green & Company. $1.00 net. New York. 1913-17. 


If a member of the world alliance against the Central Powers wishes 
to understand the reasons for the present war it is only necessary for him 
to read six books. It would be better for him not to include the various 
defenses or statements of the authors among the Allies. But if he is a 
normal man of French, Italian, Russian, English, American, Spanish- 
American, or Portuguese traditions he will find in these at once the 
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reasons for the Germanic Powers’ outbreak and the actions of the Allies. 
They are: Houston Chamberlain’s “Foundations of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury”; Treitschke’s “History of Germany”; Nietzsche’s “Beyond Good 
and Evil’; Bernhardi’s “Germany and the Next War’; von Biilow’s 
“Imperial Germany”; and Naumann’s “Central Europe.” 

It has not been long since an amusing and rather irresponsible “review” 
of war books—the kind which takes peculiar pleasure in denouncing 
articles by “Harvard professors’”—made merry at the expense of the war 
literature and its super-serious authors. It is an entertaining pastime, 
and an easy one—if one does not know too much! This review poured 
its light stream of tenuous irony over Mr. Chamberlain who “will be a 
literary joke for a long time to come,” over those excessively gregarious 
Englishmen who “being moral men had to find a moral explanation for 
their patriotism, and were afraid to make the candid statement that they 
wanted to win the war.” It dismissed the possibility of a German attack 
on the United States with amused contempt. And it was careful—after 
our American fashion—not to hurt the feelings of anyone by naming the 
belligerent responsible for the worst horrors of the war! One is fortu- 
nate to be able to regard the subject so lightly; doubly fortunate to bob 
about serenely on the surface of catastrophe. 

But persiflage, unfortunately, helps but little either the understanding 
or the solution of the world problem. It has been denied, with much heat 
and by many men, that the Prussian rulers of Germany desired world 
domination. That has been the basic ground of the contention. For it 
is fairly apparent that if it can be proved not only who was best prepared 
for war but who most wanted war, the huge responsibility can be fixed 
without much regard for the evasive subtleties of diplomacy. And if one 
desires an answer to that fundamental question, he will need to look no 
farther than the pages of this group of representative and responsible 
volumes. For here the Prussian mind is laid bare. 

One of the principal errors of mankind is the depreciation of one’s 
opponents. The huge propaganda which accompanied the outbreak of 
hostilities was about equally divided between this agreeable task and the 
no less agreeable duty of defending the motives and acts of the nations 
to which the literary champions belonged. The Allied authors with one 
voice denounced the Germans, and were paid, if not in like, at least in 
cruder vituperation. Most men dismissed the German contention with 
the brief statement that “the Germans are crazy—Germany has 
gone mad.” But let no one deceive himself. These are able books, 
written by men of eminent ability—clear, logical, informed, con- 
vincing, eloquent. Almost they persuade one that the Prussian cause is 
right. They lack only two things. One is what we call morality, and 
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our opponents refer to as our hypocrisy; the other is a correct interpreta- 
tion of history. Seldom in the annals of the world has truth applied to 
politics been so twisted. It is not necessary to accept the arguments of 
the Allies; the Prussian cause is convicted from the mouths of its own 
defenders. And it is no less convicted because its arguments are clothed 
in logic and eloquence. Never was it more apparent that man cannot 
live by intellectual qualities alone. 

Everyone should read Treitschke, and now that his great history is 
available in a peculiarly attractive dress of translation, published in an 
excellent edition such as this, there is no further excuse for being 
unfamiliar with this classic of Prussian nationalism. Every individual, 
every nation has a blind spot, but one of the most astonishing and unfor- 
tunate of these was the Anglo-Saxon blindness to the real trend of 
German political thought and imperial ambitions in the years before the 
war. German education we knew, and German science and philosophy. 
German language and literature had been cultivated among us. We knew 
a good deal about German administration. But of the German, or rather 
the Prussian, political mind and spirit we knew but little—and when we 
ventured to express our opinions and observations we were denounced by 
German agents among us as men in whom there was no truth. Treitschke 
is an excellent example. It seems incredible that not until this war 
began was the work of the historian who moulded German minds into 
Prussian form, known in English. Ranke and Mommsen, even Menzel, 
were translated. But Treitschke, because of his obviously biassed and 
often wholly false historical perspective and method, was passed by. It 
is not the first time, however, that historical error has proved more 
attractive and influential than historical truth—especially when clothed 
in such entertaining costume. 

For Treitschke shows with these other volumes a quality too often 
denied to German scholarship. His book is pre-eminently readable. 
Vigorous, picturesque, rapid, his style carries one along, till, insensibly 
we first endure, then pity, then embrace. It is not true, but it is con- 
vincing. It ignores, or deprecates, or openly condemns, the various 
attempts to liberalize Germany. It apotheosizes the rulers of Prussia, 
often weak, often treacherous to German interests, but always alert to 
Hohenzollern interests. It is, in brief, the epic of Prussian absolutism. 
A good part of it is about as accurate, in its general historical spirit, as 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” Yet it should none the less be read; for it 
has played and is playing a great part in the world’s affairs. And if 
it is not itself sound history it has at least done more than most books 
of its species to make history. Only, one should read Carl Schurz’s 
Autobiography as well! 
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In some measure the same can be said of these other volumes. There 
is a peculiar fascination about Nietzsche. Taken in small doses he is 
an admirable tonic and stimulant. But he bears much the same relation 
to mental and moral pabulum that strychnine bears to food. It is not a 
thing one may live by. The same may be said of Chamberlain in the 
realm of politics. However stimulating to the imagination is his dream 
of Teutonic superiority, his vision of the German race as the savior of 
mankind, it remains, after all, only an over-expression of one phase of the 
movement which has made the modern world. When, translated into the 
literature of action, as opposed to the literature of thought, we confront 
the militarism of Bernhardi and the pan-Germanism of Naumann, we 
perceive at once what is the matter with the dominant element in the 
German Empire. It proposes a very simple thing—the transformation 
of superiority into supremacy. And that involves much more than the 
progress from comparative to superlative. It is active, not passive; it 
proceeds at once from the betterment of what lies within German borders 
to the extension of that undoubted excellence to the inhabitants of other 
lands, most of whom desire nothing more passionately than to be left 
un-Germanized. No one can read the brilliant pages of Naumann’s 
“Mittel Europa” without being thrilled by his splendid vision of a Ger- 
man Empire stretching from fertile and prosperous Belgium, through the 
romantic scenery of Bohemia and Austro-Hungary, the bold and rugged 
Balkans to the Golden Horn—and perhaps beyond. He has embodied 
the dream—and it is a splendid dream—of welding this vast expanse into 
one highly organized, efficient, compact state, and making its huge and 
various population, Low Dutch and High German, Czech, Pole, Slovak 
and Slovene, Hungarian, Croat, and a multitude beside, all good subjects 
of the Prussian dynasty. It is a great dream which is not likely to come 
true. But it ignores one very vital element—the other man! 

And this, in the last resolution, remains the fundamental difficulty of 
the German mind as exemplified even in the statesmanlike pages of von 
Biilow. Its equation wholly omits the important factor of the rest of the 
world. It has been over-stimulated, it has become obsessed with its own 
thesis till it is wholly incapable of perceiving facts which do not fit its 
theories. By long introspection, it has developed the greatest blind spot 
vouchsafed to any nation in history. It is commonly said that the Prus- 
sian government fails to comprehend the psychology of other peoples. 
That charge is made both by its friends and enemies, and it is true. But 
the cause is the important thing; and that cause, curiously enough, seems 
to be that in its political thought Prussia has become a hermit nation like 
Korea. The pan-Germanists, amid the community of nations, are, in a 
modern phrase, “imperfectly socialized.” Yet let us not, on that account, 
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underestimate their intellectual qualities and strength. It is merely that, 
like the scholastics of the late Middle Ages, they have striven, spider-like, 
to weave from their own thoughts and acts a net to enmesh the world— 
only, we trust, to find their work destroyed by a newer and greater 


humanism. 
W. C. Assorr. 
Yale University. 


OUR FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


The Navy as a Fighting Machine. By Bradley A. Fiske. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. New York. 1916. $2.00 net. 


“What is a navy for? Of what parts should it be composed? What 
principle should be followed in designing, preparing, and operating it 
in order to get the maximum return for the money expended? To 
answer these questions clearly and without technical language is the 
object of this book.” 

With these few sentences as his preface Admiral Fiske goes straight 
to the business in hand as a trained gunner hits his target. In the same 
ship-shape style he divides his material into two equal parts. Six chap- 
ters he devotes to General Considerations: namely, War and the Nations, 
Naval A B C, Naval Power, Naval Preparedness, Naval Defense, and 
Naval Policy. The remaining six chapters deal with Naval Strategy: 
namely, General Principles, Designing the Machine, Preparing the Active 
Fleet, Reserves and Shore Stations, Naval Bases, and Operating the 
Machine. No more compact statement could be made of what the book 
contains. 

In the opening chapter the author surveys the history of the world 
with reference to the importance of military strength and the necessity of 
war. Here one feels as if the Admiral had slipped into rather hasty 
generalization. Certainly his conclusions are likely to rouse challenge in 
many quarters; for example: “The history of the world has been in the 
main a history of war and a narrative of wars. . . . Civilization in 
the past has not operated to soften the relations of nations with each 
other, so why should it do so now? . . . Therefore we seem forced 
to the conclusion that the world will move in the future in the same direc- 
tion as in the past; that nations will become larger and larger and 
fewer and fewer, the immediate instrument of international changes 
being war.” In short, the author comes to the depressing conclusion 
that wars are inevitable and that they are bound to be more colossal and 
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horrible. If this be true, the human race is hardly worth saving. The 
sooner men cut each other’s throats and let the planet spin on in silence, 
the better. But if there is, as Henry George declares, a “law of human 
progress,’ if there are forces which tend to make wars impossible, the 
hopeless picture given in this opening chapter is, to say the least, over- 
drawn. One need not go half so far as that to prove the necessity of keep- 
ing an efficient navy to-day. The a priori argument is dangerous even for 
professional historians, and it may be handled gingerly by the men of the 
sword, particularly where such extreme militaristic views are liable to 
injure rather than strengthen the cause they have at heart. It was ten 
years ago, for example, that Captain Hobson declared in Congress that 
war with Japan was bound to come within “six months.” 

There are occasional statements elsewhere in this volume which also 
seem too sweeping as they stand. ‘The United States Navy, ever since 
its beginning in 1775, has excelled in material; the ships have always 
been good and in many cases they have surpassed those of similar kind 
in other navies.” Leaving aside the makeshift character of our Revolu- 
tionary navy, one must remember the fact that during the ‘thirties and 
‘forties our navy was so much the victim of congressional graft that our 
ships were the ridicule of other navies and the despair of our officers. 
Worse yet, in 1881 we had not a single ship fit for war. Another 
statement, involving naval policy rather than naval history, serves as the 
conclusion for the chapter on Naval Power: “The maximum good would 
be attained by making the United States navy exactly equal to the 
British.” The prospect of our attempting to catch up to and run a naval 
race with the nation that is, of stern necessity, the greatest sea power in 
the world, is appalling. Unfortunately, that is precisely what the 
German Empire tried to do. 

But these patches of debatable ground are small compared with the 
wide ground covered by this book, a field wherein Admiral Fiske is at 
home, and where his voice speaks with authority. He has given the 
public a clear, forceful exposition of what “naval defense” means, and 
the more widely the book is read the better chance there will be that our 
naval policy of the future will be guided by intelligence and consistency. 
In fact, there ought to be a law that no Congressman could qualify for 
voting on any naval appropriation bill until he had passed an examination 
on “The Navy as a Fighting Machine.” The interest of the book 
increases with the advance of the chapters and reaches its climax in the 
last chapter, Operating the Machine, where the author introduces the 
reader to the aims of modern fleet tactics, reduced to the simplest and 
clearest terms and illustrated by tables and diagrams. No account of a 
modern battle—like the action off Jutland—can be intelligible to a 
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civilian unless he has grasped the few essential principles that are laid 
down in this chapter. 

With such a wealth of interesting material to choose from, it becomes 
a difficult task to pick out the salient points, and only a few can be 
touched upon here. One of the most interesting discussions occurs in the 
chapter on Naval Preparedness, where the author reviews the develop- 
ment of navies during our own time. In this connection the influence of 
our own Mahan is justly emphasized. Of the British navy the two most 
important figures are Sir Percy Scott, who revolutionized naval gunnery, 
and Sir John Fisher, whom the author calls “the creator of the British 
Navy.” If this sweeping phrase needs explanation, it should be said 
that it was Fisher who, beginning in 1904, transformed the British navy 
from the “blue-water” tradition, whose virtues were spotless decks, shin- 
ing brass, and clever seamanship, to the present-day ideal, whose virtues 
are scientific precision and mechanical perfection in turret and engine- 
room. 


Turning to the General Principles, we come upon a feature of the naval 
officer's work that is not as well known as it should be: namely, the 
“strategic games” and the “tactical games.” The object of these games 
is “to determine as closely as possible the laws that decide victory or 
defeat, and therefore, for any country, the material, personnel, and 
operations it should employ.” The idea of war games appears to have 


originated with von Moltke. “It seems to have been clear to him that, 
if a chess player acquired skill, not only by playing actual games and 
by studying actual games played by masters, but also by working out 
hypothetical chess problems, it ought to be possible to devise a system 
whereby officers could supplement their necessarily meagre experience of 
actual war . . . by working out hypothetical tactical and strategic 
problems.” Although von Moltke’s hobby was laughed at, after the 
fashion of new ideas, it was vindicated in 1870 by the overwhelming suc- 
cess of the Prussian generals, who had little or no war experience, over 
the French generals, who were fresh from actual campaigns in North 
Africa and Italy. 

The war problems for our navy are issued by the Naval War College 
at Newport to the fleet and shore stations, so that the solving of the 
problems has become an important and absorbing feature of the naval 
officer’s work ashore or afloat. The solutions reached are criticised and 
compared with the solutions of the War College experts, which are kept 
on file for future reference. Once a year the fleet takes part in a 
“strategic problem,” which amounts to a war game played with ships 
themselves under conditions as nearly like those of actual war as can be 
followed. Nevertheless, as Admiral Fiske points out, in our country there 
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is no such direct relation between the conclusions of the War College and 
our naval policy as there is, for example, between the Kriegspiel and the 
German naval policy. The conclusions of the Kriegspiel determine the 
future of the German fleet, while the work of our War College operates 
only in the form of recommendations, via the General Board and the 
Secretary of the Navy, to Congress; a connection with our naval policy 
which the author aptly describes as “fragile and discontinuous.” The 
contrast between the German fleet manoeuvres in 1913 and the best show- 
ing our fleet could make in 1916 reveals the glaring defects of our easy- 
going system. 

The most deplorable lack of our navy has been for a long time that of 
a General Staff, and Admiral Fiske criticises this feature sharply. It 
may be added here, however, that the recently created “Office of Naval 
Operations,” headed by Admiral Benson, is in effect a General Staff. 

An important element in strategy is the base. Most people have at 
best only a hazy idea of what a naval base is supposed to do, and still 
dimmer notions as to why one place is better for a naval base than 
another. For these points the chapter on Naval Bases is most illuminat- 
ing. It shows why we have a naval base at Guantanamo, and at the same 
time why it is not sufficient to serve our purpose in the Caribbean; why, 
in short, it was well worth our while to purchase the Virgin Islands even 
at the price of twenty-five millions. The discussion of naval bases is 
supplemented by a “strategic map” at the end of the book. 

As the author promised in his preface, he has discussed the problems 
of the navy “without technical language.” At the same time, the style 
has not been watered for the tired business man. Admiral Fiske is a 
thinker, and he writes for thinking readers. His pages are sprinkled with 
terse sentences—naval aphorisms, some of them italicized for emphasis. 
This compactness, however, does not mean obscurity, for there is not an 
ambiguous sentence between the two covers. In ordinary times, the book 
would be an important contribution; at such a momentous hour as this 
when the whole nation looks to the navy as its first line of defense, “The 
Navy as a Fighting Machine” has a special significance and appeal. 


Witiiam O. STEVENS. 


United States Naval Academy. 
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“It is just what a busy man needs to enable him to read 
with intelligence and discrimination. It is remarkable, I 
think, that you could make such a substantial and instruc- 
tive work at the same time so readable and entertaining. 


Historical Atlas of Modern 
Europe—1787 to 1914 


By C. Grant Rospertson and 
Twenty-nine full colored plates and fourteen half-plates 
—forty-three maps in all, with an historical and explan- 
atory text. Jmperial gto (14% x11), cloth, met, $1,50 
“A remarkably low-priced book. The maps explain the 
European problems that led to the war and show many of 
the difficulties that will have to be arranged in the settle- 
ment.”—N. FV. Sun. 


J. G. Bartuotomew, 


The Provocation of France 
Fifty Years of German Aggression 


By Jaan CHARLEMAGNE Bracg. Crown Svo, cloth, pp. = 


vit +202. Net, $1.25 
It contains the text of Bismarck’s confession of mutilat- 
ing the Ems Dispatch, a new treatment of the Alsatian 
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question, and a vivid account of the real attitude of France = 


It should have a large sale."’ toward Germany. 








Complete catalogue upon request 
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ROBERT BURNS, How to Know Him. By WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON, Pro- 
fessor of English, Harvard University, Author of Essentials of Poetry, Etc. 


Burns is the poet in whom there ought now to be a special interest. He hated tyranny, he 
pitied suffering, he sympathized with the weak and the distressed, he emphasized without ceasing 
the value of the individual, he was a patriot in as democratic a nation as the world has ever seen. 

A clear, vivid and truthful picture of Burns, the man, is given in a most interesting biographi- 
cal sketch. There are exceedingly interesting chapters on the language of the poet and his 
literary inheritance. Probably the best thing about the book is the happiness of the selections 
from Burns. Professor Neilson seems to have a genius for making choice. There is not an old 
favorite missing and there are many good things most readers have overlooked. 

This book is the ideal introduction to Burns for those who do not know him. And it isa 
volume to put into the hands of every intelligent reader because it reminds him of much he once 
knew about Burns and suggests new ideas, and because in it he can find the poems he cares for 
without a troublesome search. With frontispiece portrait—12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, How to Know Him. 
fessor of English, University of Illinois 


Perhaps no Victorian writer has held his own in these changing times better than Matthew 
Arnold. Although he was misunderstood in his own day and generation, as we have come to 
know him more intimately, we have come to admire him more for his unswerving loyalty to the 
cause of human intelligence in the management of the affairs of the world. 

This book presents Arnold as poet and critic of books, of men, of education and religion. 
This presentation is fully illustrated by the quotation of many complete poems and long passages 
from the prose works. 

Further, the book gives a point of departure for the intelligent reader who wishes to view with 
greater sanity and discrimination the tendencies of our own day. It would be difficult to name 
a book which will bring more to the reader. With frontispiece portrait—12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL Co. University Sauare 


INDIANAPOLIS 


By STUART P. SHERMAN, Pro- 


1858 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review. 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 
OF THE YALE REVIEW 


Charlton M. Lewis, Professor of English Literature in 
Yale University, is widely known as a poet and critic. 
Among his books are “Gawayne and the Green Knight” 
and “The Genesis of Hamlet.” He has previously contrib- 
uted to THE YALE REVIEW essays upon William Vaughn 
Moody and Francis Thompson. 

Medill McCormick has been publisher of “The Chicago 
Tribune” and President of the Chicago Press Association. 
In 1912 he was appointed a member of a committee to study 
for the Progressive Party the operation of social justice 
laws in Europe. He is at present Congressman-at-Large 
for Illinois. 

Charles Merz, a graduate of Yale in the class of 1915, is 
Washington correspondent of “The New Republic.” 

Emile Cammaerts is one of the most distinguished of the 
younger Belgian writers. He is known to American readers 
chiefly through two volumes of verse, recently translated by 
Mme. Cammaerts, “Belgian Poems” (1915) and “New 
Belgian Poems” (1916). M.Cammaerts is at present living 
in London where he is a member of the Belgian Relief 
Committee. 

Charles H. Brent has been for sixteen years Bishop of 
the Philippine Islands, and his work has been closely iden- 
tified with the progress made by the Filipinos since the 
American occupation. He has written a number of books 
dealing with religion and religious experience, the latest 
being “Prisoners of Hope.” On April thirtieth, Bishop 
Brent preached the sermon at St. Paul’s, London, on the 
occasion of the entry of the United States of America into 
the great war for freedom. 

H. W. Massingham, formerly editor of “The London 
Daily Chronicle,’ is at present editor of the London 
“Nation.” He is known in England as the most brilliant 
of the Liberal journalists. 

Vida D. Scudder, Professor of English Literature at 
Wellesley College, is the author of many books and essays 
on social and literary questions. In her recently published 
volume, “The Church and the Hour,” is included the article 
on “The Alleged Failure of the Church” which appeared 
in the January Yate Review. The essay in the present 
number is an appeal to the pacifist to put aside all doubts 
and take his part in the war. 















THE YALE REVIEW 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 
OF THE YALE REVIEW 


John Hall Wheelock, one of the younger American poets, 
is a frequent contributor to the magazines and the author 
of three volumes of verse, “The Human Fantasy,” “The 
Beloved Adventure,” and “Love and Liberation.” The 
delicacy and genuine lyric quality of his work have been 
generally recognized. 

Henry Seidel Canby, critic and essayist, is Assistant 
Editor of THe Yate Review and Professor of English 
Composition in Yale University. He is the author of 
“College Sons and College Fathers,” “The Short Story in 
English,” and other works in the field of education and 
literary interpretation. 

Grace Hazard Conkling is instructor in English Litera- 
ture in Smith College. In 1915 she published a volume of 
descriptive poems entitled “Afternoons of April,” and she 
is a frequent contributor of verse to the magazines. 

Wilson Follett is instructor in English in Brown Uni- 
versity. In collaboration with Mrs. Follett he has con- 
tributed a series of criticisms upon contemporary novelists 
to recent magazines. 

George Trumbull Ladd, of Yale University, is the author 
of many well known volumes in philosophy and psychology. 
Among these are “What Ought I to do?” “What Should 
I Believe?” and “What May I Hope?” The article in 
this number of the magazine is published on the Silliman 
Foundation. 

Arthur Fisher, a graduate of Harvard and son of Walter 
L. Fisher, ex-Secretary of the Interior, is a member of a 
firm of Chicago lawyers who have been actively engaged in 
problems relating to the distribution of beef. 

Ernest C. Moore, formerly Professor of Education in 
Yale University and now at Harvard, knows our educa- 
tional problems on both the practical and theoretical sides. 
He is the author of “How New York City Administers its 
Schools” and “What is Education?” He has been called in 
as an expert to investigate the schools in many towns. 

Alexander Petrunkevitch, son of Ivan Petrunkevitch, the 
proprietor of the “Retch” and leader of the First Russian 
Duma, is Professor of Zodlogy in Yale University, and has 
been closely associated with Milukov and other members of 
the Provisional Government. 
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THE RUSSIANS 


An Interpretation 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
Author of ‘* Through Siberia: An Empire in the Making” 


What is this Russia that has had such an amazing revolution? What manner of people are 
these Russians who are always surprising us? Mr. Wright, who knows Russia and its people 
from long and intimate association, gives in this book a helpful and interesting interpretation. 
He throws out a challenge to American business men to get into the Russian market. Cloth, Svo, 
net $1.50. 


OUR PART in tHe CREAT WAR 


By ARTHUR GLEASON 











Straight talk from a man who has been at the front most of the time since the war began. 
What he says about Americans who have helped and Americans who have hindered, about the 
French and what they have endured—all means more to us now that we are in the war. Cloth, 
samo, net $1.35. 


OPEN BOATS By ALFRED NOYES 


The first authentic account of the grim tragedies which follow attacks of German subma- 
rines on unarmed merchant ships. Mr. Noyes had access to British Admiralty Reports and from 
them, and from eyewitnesses, he has been able to get at the truth of the U-boat outrages. .Cloth, 
z6mo, net 50 cents. 


OUR HIDDEN FORCES By EMILE BOIRAC 


Translated with a Preface by Dr. W. de Kerlor 


The mysteries of hypnotism, animo-magnetism and spiritism explained and described with 
many interesting experiments by the leading psychologist of France. The author proves that 
every human being possesses latent psychic powers of real practical value. Illustrated. Cloth, 
Svo, net $2.00. 


JAN US AND VESTA By BENCHARA BRANFORD 


“The advent of a new thinker is like the apparition of a mew comet,” is the opening sentence 
of the Fortnightly Review's enthusiastic article on this remarkable work. The author defines a 
wise, practical plan for a lasting world citizenship after the war. Cloth, r2mo, net $2.00. 


A SHORT HISTORY or IRELAND 


By CONSTANTIA MAXWELL 


An invaluable book for those who would understand the present difficulties in the Home 
Rule problem. The roots of the present difficulties are deep in history and this book tells the 
history simply and without dias. Cloth, 12mo, net 80 cents. 














A HISTORY of tHe IRISH REBELLION ofr 1916 


By W. B. WELLS and N. MARLOWE 





The story of the ill-fated Rebellion, its historical causes, Germany’s part in it, its relation to 
the Sinn Fein movement, and to the European War. An interpretation—not a criticism—of the 
conflicting ideals in present-day Ireland. Cloth, 8vo, net $2.50. 





Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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“An Honest Critic, Spingarn, the American,” Eden Phillpotts, in ‘‘ The Joy of Youth.’’ 


CREATIVE CRITICISM Essays on Unity of Genius and Taste 
. & a formerly Professor of Comparative Literature in } pmpeery 
niversi 1.20 net 


A formulation of the basis on which criticism may approach its new problems in literature, art, 
and the drama. 


THE WORKMANSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE 


By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER COUCH, editor of the Oxford Book of Verse, Professor 
of English Literature, University of Cambridge. Just ready, $2.00 net. 


‘Seeks to discover, in some of his plays, just what Shakespeare was trying to do as a play- 
w waa "—From the Preface. 


PEACOCK PIE 
By WALTER DE LA MARE, author of “The Listeners,” etc. 
Profusely illustrated by W. Heath Robinson. $2.00 net. 
‘Peacock Pie’ is the most authentic knapsack of fairy gold since the ‘Child’s Garden of Verses.’ 


In its love of children, its inspired simplicity, its sparkle of whim and Aesopian brevity, I know 
of nothing finer." —C. D. M. in The Boston Transcript. 


STATE SOCIALISM: Pro and Con 


Official Documents and Other Authorities Showing the Recent and World-Wide Replacement of Private 
by Government 


Edited by WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING and HARRY W. LAIDLER. 

The editors have had the active editorial collaboration or the advice of such experts as H. PARKER 
WILLIs of the Federal Reserve Board, Harry L. SLatrery, Secretary of the National 
Conservation Association; CARL VROOMAN, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and 
many others. Large 12mo, $2.00 net. 


HENRY HOLT and COMPANY, 19 West 44th St. New York 

















THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Fifth Avenue and 82d Street, New York 


PUBLICATIONS 

The Murch Collection of Egyptian Antiquities. N. Y., 1916. 

4 YS SORE eich. ae ¢ get ERI + OE, PC ee ee ee ee $ 0.10 
A Handbook of the Egyptian Rooms. N. Y., 1916. 

hy, Sie MSO chee tt ehteici REL bela nn bak Lindtnne nina dermadvidudmmnateabitackigaize 25 
The Stela of Pyeeeom, ol Cai L. usema. N. Y., 1913. 

39 Ls] p. il. 8vo. .... ot On TD et AI SS SE Ee ee aR Pe, ree a 50 
The Tomb of Perneb. N. Y.. 1916. 

ELS, Le a eae I eee ee ney ee ee ee .10 
The Tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht, by Arthur C. Mace and Herbert f- — - Y., 1916. 

xxii, 134 [1] p. il. front. photogravures ee OS SD eae eae eee 8.00 

coeds Re Rhee 10.00 
Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Pa... by John L. Myres, Wykeham 
Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. N. Y., 191 ” 

Dh, Ra Be MS: i hari cn raided mes aeneell einai cnet hceitinesisntmant, oecnndehanendeti tare 2.00 
Greek Coins and —— Parent Cities, by John Ward. Lond., 1902. 

SEITE: GARG, Whi tte Bi cuins wo tneen datddtndcknes Cabninssceds conn anstentacisd phkbensequane betbnnee Rennie weeet~ 6.00 
Catalogue of Greek, Roman and Etruscan Bronzes, by Gisela M. A. Richter. N. Y., 1915. 

Sh, 200 Bi Te Tie ili neacnnseisiondinsdarinenbedn iin scsnes dana enhesese sine + énteatetaan ataaetuneese 5.00 


Catalogue of an Exhibition of Early Chinese Pottery and Sculpture, by S. C. Bosch Reitz. N. Y., 1916. 
SEF ic REGS ie Eo hicaatld cede ninsinennnenendanencaccéccentened anes dbembemheies paseeseseceneete 


Catalogue of Paintings a4 Bryson Burroughs. N. Y., 1916. 


BE; SEO Be Sb ie I GI i icce con dedk tabeteitaenngsn sees ceblsddeccdsiocccsebsbenseccdenscncess oc casnecseos 25 
Handbook of the Bentamte Altman Collection. N. Y., 1914. - 
SE, GER The i Ek a chctecnet cs cctncinbecbetd ndibinnséeBepds cocstbinsans ctvsinbieidbeinininbisiieceses ‘ 
Handbook of Arms aa Armor, European and Oriental, by Bashford Dean, N. Y., 1915. - 
EVE, Et FOE Di Gk. Bec ewiseswncescaycshy HeeereeNeReNNNeEhetsEs Cees Cenehe CENTS CUONTS SEEbESSEseee BOtese : 
Notes on Arms and Armor, by Bashford Dean. N. Y., 1916. co 
WE, SEBERE Ps Th. Gs DRG cackccadncds dtew etndk cage eeGe i scedhon<hacenqaidsie cécthnpncincccccccenepeesens ° 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


Franklin to his Printer Nephew 


My DEAR NEPHEW : 

I cannot but regret, in View of the substantial Success of the Press now estab- 
lish’d at Yale Colledge, that we could not equip the Printing Office as I planned in 
your Favour at Newhaven. * 


I am now determin’d from its Success to open a Printing Office at another Univer- 
sity. Therefore, that you may prepare yourself to act as Journeyman to us, I should 
advise a Visit to that Printing House. You will find among its Books many that will 
serve us for Models. 


Give attention to ‘‘The Growth of Medicine”’* & watch how the Printer has 
heeded the pleasante Character of the Book. The Enjoyment of this Account might 
have been lost to many a good Layman had it been buried in the Type of a Treatise. 
Likewise for choice Conception of a Work of Art, do you look to the ‘Life of 
Pontormo.”* It is distinguish’d as well by the Beauty of its Press Work—with 
notable Illustrations done both in Sepia & sanguine Ink—as by the tasteful Execution 
of its Binding. 

Your Taste for Books, such as ‘‘ A Voice from the Crowd,” * which are comforta- 
ble to read, needs no Cultivation, but I commend to you nevertheless the Design of 
‘‘Journeys to Bagdad”* whose Charm is much enhanced by the accurately-made 
Woodcuts. Small Volumes are difficult to devise. Therefore look to Dr. Lusk’s 
‘‘Nutrition ” * & Mendel’s ‘‘Food Supply” ’—dealing both with Questions very vital 
to the Day. You will find in them an attractive, clear Page & yet one of much Con- 
venience in Size. 

Books containing the Sort of Reading that People want who enjoy good Biography, 
History, & sound scientific Information in an attractive Form you will find to be hard 
to make. To give them Character without making them fanciful is often a Tax upon 
the Ingenuity of a Book-maker. ‘‘ Civilization and Climate” * is such a Work of one 
of those rare Scholars who can put the Results of Research in a Form which Laymen 
appreciate. Note that its Appearance has the Dignity which the Scholar demands of 
it & the attractive Qualities which appeal tothe Layman. The same is true of that 
widely-read Book—‘‘ The Diplomatic Background of the War.”’* 


I will not describe the Works of this splendid Press further lest I be drawn into 
extolling the Majority of them. Only look well into them & admire their Adherence 
to high Standards of Bookmaking. Not all the Rigours of high Costs in Paper, in 
Binding, & in Printing have avail’d to bring down their Excellence. 

I am, Sir, yr. obt. Serv’t & affct. Uncle, 
Benj. Franklin. 





The Yale University Library has in its possession aletter, dated October 27, 1753, from Benjamin Franklin to Mr. William 
Strahan, a London printer, directing him what type to order from Mr. Caslon for this printing-office. 


? THE GROWTH OF MEDICINE, from the Earliest Times to about 1800. By Albert H. Buck. (Second Printing.) $5.00 net. 
*PONTORMO. His Life and Work. By Frederick Mortimer Clapp. 153 illustrations. $7.50 net. 

*A VOICE FROM THE CROWD. By George Wharton Pepper. (Third Printing.) $1.50 net. 

‘JOURNEYS TO BAGDAD. By CharlesS. Brooks. (Third Printing.) 27 woodcuts. $1.50 net. 

*THE FUNDAMENTAL BASIS OF NUTRITION. By Graham Lusk. (Fourth Printing.) 50 cents net. 


7CHANGES IN THE FOOD SUPPLY AND THEIR RELATION TO NUTRITION. By Lafayette B. Mendel. s50 
cents net. 


*CIVILIZATION AND CLIMATE. By Elisworth Huntington. (Second Printing.) $2.50 net. 
* THE DIPLOMATIC BACKGROUND OF THE WAR, 1870-1914. By Charles Seymour. (Fourth Printing.) $2.00 net. 


120 COLLEGE STREET 280 MADISON AVENUE 


New Haven, Conn, Yale University Press New York City 
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ErrecTiveE MrtTHops 
EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 
MopERN DORMITORIES 
Firry TENNIS CourRTs 
LIBRARY OF 10,000 VOLUMES 


For particulars as to Little Hall, 
explanations, address 


TELEPHONE, CAMBRIDGE, 627 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON APPLICATION 





TUTORING THAT TELLS 


THE PRESTIGE OF A QUARTER-CENTURY RECORD OF SUCCESS 
PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS 


Over one hundred and fifty candidates successfully prepared for entrance examinations in 
each of the last ten summers by a teaching staff composed of Harvard and Yale Graduates, 
several of whom have had over twenty years’ experience in admission work. 
staff includes more honor graduates, more holders of higher degrees, more Phi Beta Kappa 
members, more specialists in instruction than the teaching force of any other summer school. 
Cambridge, Mass., the school that gives results not 


WILLIAM W. NOLEN 


STIMULATING ENVIRONMENT 
NEWLY EqQuIpPED LABORATORIES 
WELCOMING DiInING HALL 
LARGE Boat House 

ATHLETIC FIELD 


This teaching 


1352 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 

















The Brick Row Print and Book Shop, Inc. 


104 High St., New Haven, Conn. 





Will send on request two new catalogues 
which they have just issued: 


No. III. 


A CATALOGUE OF FIRST EDITIONS 


ASSOCIATION BOOKS AND BOOKS 
OF GENERAL INTEREST 


No. IV. 


A CATALOGUE OF FIRST EDITIONS 
OF TWELVE MODERN AUTHORS 


Abercrombie, Binyon, Colum, Davies, 
Drinkwater, James Elroy Flecker, Wilfrid 
Gibson, Masefield, Sturge Moore, 
James Stephens, Arthur Symons 
and H. G. Wells. 








EDWIN WHITE Ww. S. GRUBBS NORMAN NELSON 


WHITE, GRUBBS & CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 
FARM MORTGAGES 
STATE SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





ode ee fot & Introductory price, $. 
not a woman.” sto. 
eer eee the Bible? $128 


ne *—J.H. Powell, 
** They will make a better race.""-—W. A. Swan, M.D 
“The sex idea of these books makes them the world’s three greatest 
books.”"—E. B. .D. 
clean. Address the author, 
SIDNEY C. TAPP, Ph.B., Box 710, Kansas City, Mo. 





‘*T look forward to THE YALE REVIEW 
with the certainty of finding things that I must 
read.” — Brander Matthews. 
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1 pin a dollar dill to this notice , wrule 
your name and addruss ; in the margin, 
and mail it to u> by Urednesday . you will receive 
She New Republic every week for 3 months. 
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White Nights, and Other 
Russian Impressions 
By Arthur Ruhl 


A vivid picture of life in Russia at the 
A chapter dealing 
with the Duma is of special interest. 


eve of the revolution. 


$2.00 net. 


Greater Italy 

By William K. Wallace 
The unification and devel- 
opment of Modern Italy as 
here set forth makes plain the 
internal struggle through 
which Italy went before tak- 

ing sides in the great war. 

With maps. $2.50 met. 


At Plattsburg 
By Allen French 

Through this 
trayal of the training through 
which a Plattsburg ‘‘ rookie” 
goes, the reader gets a singu- 
larly true picture of what life 
in our great training-camps 


vivid por- 


means. 


$1.35 met. 


International 
Realities 
By Philip Marshall Brown 
“This book is, in the opinion of 


the reviewer, one of the most nota- 
ble which the great war has pro- 


duced. Its teaching reminds one of the conscientious 











The Bracelet of Garnets 
and Other Stories 


By Alexander Kuprin 


Translated from the Russian by 
Leo Pasvolsky, with an Introduc- 
tion by William Lyon Phelps. 


Of all Russian short-story writers. 
none ranks higher than Alexander 
Kuprin. His stories are of all sorts 
of Russian types and people; they 
are intensely keen in their descrip- 
tive power and done with beautiful 
sensitiveness and sympathy. 


$1.35 sez. 


Letters and Diary of 
Alan Seeger 


An intimate personal record of the 
American poet-hero’s life during the 
war, composed of letters and of a 
recently discovered diary. The col- 
lection is chronologically arranged. 


With photogravure frontispiece. 
$1.25 net. 





“‘ The Poems of Alan Seeger ’’ 
($1.25 net) is now in the fourth 
printing. 




















Italy at War 


By E. Alexander Powell 
Author of “* Fighting in Flanders,"” “* Vive la France” 


The reader is here introduced to the most 
picturesque fighting of the war and to a 
phase of it about which little has hereto. 
fore been known, 


Lilustrated. $1.50 net. 


Plays by Jacinto 
Benavente 


Translated, with an Introduction, 
by John Garrett Underhill 


In this collection of four 
representative plays, Spain's 
foremost dramatist is intro- 
duced to the American pub- 
lic. 


$1.50 net. 


The Will to 
Freedom 


Or, The Gospel of Nietzsche and 
the Gospel of Christ 
By Rev. John Neville Figgis, 
D.D., Litt.D. 


A brilliant and discriminat- 
ing discussion of Nietzsche 
and his philosophy, compar- 
ing it with Christianity and 
tracing its sources and sig- 
nificance. 

$1.25 met. 


and reasonable abolitionist argument against slavery 
which finally prevailed. It — away the unstable 
compromises of the text-writers who usually devote the 
greater part of their attention to the ‘laws of war,’ by 
asserting that war is incapable of regulation in the 
ordinary sense, and is to be ‘regulated’ only as disease 
is ‘treated ’—that is, with a view to its abolition at 
the earliest possible moment.” 
A. H. Snow, in the 
American Journal of International Law 


$1.40 net. 











Faith in Christ 
By John J. Moment 


Pastor of High Street Presbyterian Church 
Newark, N. J. 

Doctor Moment, who in his modernness exemplifies 
the “priest in tweeds,” sets forth the essentials of 
Christian doctrine, stripped of externals and accretions, 
and he does this with the ardor and vigor of one who, 
after the apostolic —. testifies that which he 
knows. $1.35 net. 








2) SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE@ 


JUNE ISSUE NOW ON SALE 
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